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PREFACE. 



Ths same views which we announced in the 
prehce to the Young Man's Sunday Book, 
have governed us in the preparation of the 
present volume. We write for no sect or 
party in particular, but for all sects and parties^ 
^for the universal public ; and it has been our 
aim in this, as in every previous publication, to 
admit into our pages no principle or precept 
which any candid Christian would refuse to 
sanction. 

To others we leave the necessary task of 
elucidating Christian doctrine by fair and hon- 
ourable controversy. "We rather choose to 
confine our labours to the practical part of 
Christianity. If the lucid exposition of chris- 
tian precepts and the eloquent exhortations to 
the practice of virtue and piety, which we have 
here collected from some of the most respected 
writers of both sexes, shall receive due con^de- 
radon from those to whom they are addressed, we 
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IV PBBTACZ. ^ 

shall not ful of our reward. We shall receive 
it in the blessings of those whose feet will be 
turned from the highway of vanity and folly, 
into that " path which is illuminated by the 
light that shineth more and more unto «the 
perfect day," 
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I ON THE FIBOT PiaN<?U>L£S OF THE GHRIgrnAJi 
BEUGIO^. 

How lamentable it hi, that so few hearts 
thould ftel the pleasures of real piety ! that 
prayer and thanksgiving' should be performed^ 
as they too often are, not with joy, and love, 
and gratitude; but, with cold indifference, 
melancholy dejection, or secret horror I—It is 
true, we are all such frail and sinful creatures, 
that we justly fear to have offended our 
gracious Father^ but let us remember the con- 
diti(Hiofhisfor^veneaS; If you have sinned, — 
*sin no more.* He is ready to receive you 
> whenever you jincerely turn to him; — ^and He 
, is ready to assist you, when you do but desire to 
obey him. Let vour devotion, then, be the 
language of filial love and gratitude; confide to 
this kindest of Fathers every want and every 
wish of your heart: — but submit them all to his 
will, and freely offer him the disposal of your- 
self, and of all your affairs. Thank him for his 
benefits, and even for his punishments, — con- 
vinced that these also are benefits, and mer- 
cifully designed for your good. Implore his 
du*ection in all difficulties; his asnstance in all 
A 
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trials; his comfort and support in rickness or 
affliction; his restraining^ grace in time of 
poverty and joy. Do not persist in desiring 
what his Providence denies you; but be assured 
it is not good for you. Refuse not any thin^ 
he allots you, but embrace it as the best and 

Eroperest for you. Can you do less to your 
eavenly Father than what your duty to an 
earthly one requires? — ^If you were to ask pep- 
mission of your father to do, or to have any 
thing you desire, and he should refuse it to 
you, would you obstinately persist in setting^ 
vour heart upon it, notwithstanding his prohi- 
bition ? would you not say. My father is wiser 
than I am; he loves me, and would not deny 
my request, if it were fit to be g^nted; I will, 
therefore, banish the thought, and cheerfully 
acquiesce in his will ? — How much rather 
should this be said of our heavenly Father, 
whose wisdom can not be mistaken, and whose 
bountiful kindness is infinite! — Love Him, 
therefore, in the same manner as ^ou love your 
earthly parents, but in a much higher degree, 
— in the highest your nature is capable of. 
Forget not to dedicate yourself to his service 
every day; to implore his forgiveness of your 
faults, and his protection fVom evil, every i)igfat: 
and this not merely in formal words, unac- 
companied by any act of the mind, but * in 
spirit and in truth;' in grateful love, and hum- 
ble adoration. Nor let these stated periods of 
ttrorship be your only communication with him; 
accustom yourself to think often of him, in all 
your waking hours; — to contemplate his wis- 
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dom fold power, in the works of his hands; — 
to acknowledge his goodness in every object 
of use or of pleasure; — to delight in giving him 
praise in your inmost heart, in the midst of 
every innocent g^tification, — in the liveliest 
hour of social enjoyment. You can not con- 
ceive, if you have not experienced, how much 
such silent acts of gratitude and love will en- 
hance every pleasure; nor what sweet serenity 
and'cheerfulness such reflections will diffuse 
over your mind. ^On the other hand, when you 
are suffering pain or sorrow, when you are 
confined to an unpleasant situation, or engaged 
in a painful duty, how will it support and ani- 
mate you, to refer yourself to your Almighty 
Father! — to be assured that he knows your 
state and your intentions; that no effort of 
virtue is lost in HTs sight, nor the least of your 
actions or sufferings disregarded or forg'otten! 
— that his hand is ever over you, to ward off 
every real evil, which is not the effect of your 
own iir conduct, andix> relieve ever>' suffering 
that is not useful to your future well-being. 



PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

If God be ibo ;iiithor of our spiritual Wfe, the 
root from w ijic[i wa derive the vital principle 
with d:i]!y suppltes to maintain this vitality; 
'then tl;e T>est evidence we can give that we 
hiive received something t)f this principle, is 
an unrcAerved dedication of ourselves to the 
^tuil prttmotion of his glory. No man ought 
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to flatter himself that he is in the favour of 
CJod, whose life is not consecrated to the ser^ 
vice of God. Will it not«he the only unequi- 
vocal proof of such a consecration, that he be 
more zealous of good works than those who, 
disallowing the principles on which he per- 
forms them, do not even pretend to be actuated 
by any such motive/ 

The finest theory never yet carried any man 
to Heaven. A religion of notions which oc- 
cupies the mind» wimout filling the heart, may- 
obstruct, but can not advance the salvation of 
men. If these notions are false, they are most 
pernicious; if true and not operative, * they 
aggravate guilt; if -unimportant though not 
unjust, they occupy the place which belongs 
to nobler objects^ and sink the mind below its 
proper level; substituting the things which 
only ought not to be left undone, in the place 
of those which ought to be done; and causing 
the grand essentials not to be done at all. 
Siteh a religion is not that which Christ came 
to teach mankind. 

All the doctrines of the gospel are practical 
principles. The word of God was not written, 
the Son of God was not incarnate, the spirit of 
God was not given, only that Christians might 
obtain right views and possess just notions. 
Religion is something more than mere correct- 
ness of intellect, justness of conception and 
exactness of judgment It is a life-giving 
principle. It must be infused into the habit^ 
as well as govern the understanding; it must 
regulate the will as well as direct the creed. 
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It must not only cast the opinions into a new 
fi-ame, but the heart into a new mould. It is a 
transforming as well as a penetrating principle. 
It changes the taste, g^res activity to the in- 
clinations, and together with a new heart, 
produces a new life. 

Christianity enjoins the Wm^ temper, the 
same^ spirit, the same dispositions, on idl ito 
real professoM. The act, the performance, 
nliist depend on circumstances which do not 
depend on us. The power of doing good is 
withheld from many, from whom, howef er, 
the reward will not be 'withheld. Iftheex- 
temaf act constituted the whole value of Chri»' 
tian yirl^, then must the Author of all good 
be himielf the author of injustice, by putting 
It out of the power of multitudes to fulfil his 
own commands. In principles, In tempers, in 
fervent desires, in holy endeavours, consist tho 
very essence of Christian duty. 

Norinust we fondly attach ourselves to the 
practice of some, particular virtue, or value 
ourselves exclusively on some ikvourite quality; 
nor must we wrap ourselves up in the perfor- 
mance of some individual actions, as if they 
formed the sum of Christian duty. But we 
must embrace the whole law of God in aU its 
aspects, bearing^ and relations. We must 
bring no fancies, no partialities, no prejudices, 
no Exclusive choice or reje<jtion into our re- 
ligion, but take it as we find it, and obey it as 
we receive it, as it is exhibited in the Bible 
without addition, curtailment, or adulterat^ion. 
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Nor must we pronounce on a character by a 
sing-le action really bad, or apparently g^ood; if 
80, Peter's denial would render him the object 
of our execration, while we should haye judG;^d 
favourably of the prudent economy of Judas. 
The catastrophe of the latter, who does not 
know? while the other became a glorious 
martyr to that master whom, in a moment of 
infirmity, he had denied. 



SPmiTUl.lITT. 

A piety altogether spiritual, disconnected 
with all outward circumstances; a religion of 
pure meditation and abstracted devotion, was 
not made for so compound, so impei-fect a 
creature as man. There have, indeed, been a 
few sublime spirits, not 'touched but rapt,* 
who, totally cut off from the world, seem almost 
to have literally soared .above this terrene " 
regfion, who almost appear to have stolen the 
fire of the Seraphim, and to have had no busi- 
ness on earth, but to keep alive the celestial 
flame: They would, however, have approxi- 
mated more nearly to the example of their 
divine master, the gpreat standard and onl^ 
perfect model, had they combined a more dih- 
gent discharge of the active duties and be- 
nefices of life with then: high devotional attain- 
ments. 

But while we are in little danger of imita* 
ting, let us not too harshly censure the pious 
error of these sublimated spirits. Their nimi- 
ber is smalL Their example is not catching. 
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Their etherial fire is not likely, by spreading, 
to inflame the world. The world will take 
due care not to come in contact with it, whi1i» 
its distant lij^ht and warmth may cast, ac- 
cidentally, a not unuseful ray on the cold-hearted 
and the worldly. 

But from this small number of refined but 
inoperative beings, we do not intend to draw 
our notions of practical piety. God did not 
make a religion for these few exceptions to 
the general state of the world, but for the world 
at large; for beings active, busy, restless^ 
whose activity he, by his word, diverts into its 
proper channels; whose busy spirit is there 
directed to the common good; whose restless- 
ness, inikating the unsatisfkctoriness of all 
they find on eiuth, hp points to a higher desti- 
naUon. Were total seclusion and abstraction 
designed to have been the general state of the 
world, God would have given man other laws, 
other rules, other faculties, .and other employ- 
ments. 

There is a class of visionary but pious writers 
who seem to shoot as far beyond the mark, as 
mere mora^sts fall short of it. — Klen ' of low 
views and gross minds may be ssud to be wise 
below what is written, while those of too subtle 
reflnement are wise aiove it. The former grovel 
In the dust from the inertness of their intel- 
lectual facuhies: while the latter are lost in 
the clouds by stretching them beyond tlieir 
appointed limits. The former build spiritual cas- 
tles in the air, instead ef erecting them on the 
*holy ground' of Scriptitre; the latter lay their 
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foundation in the sand instead of resting it on 
the Rock of Ages. Thus, the superstructure 
of both is equally unsound. 

God is the fountain fi*om which all the 
streams of goodness flow; the centre from 
which all the rays of blessedness diverge, — 
All our actions are, therefore, only g^od, as 
they have a reference to Him: the streams 
must revert back to their fountain, tlie rays 
must converge again to tiieir centre. 



TEX LOTS OT OOD. 

If love of God be -the governing principle, 
this powerful spring will actuate aU the move- 
ments of the rational machine. The essence 
of religion does not so much consist in actions 
as affections. Though right actions, therefore, 
as from an exosss of courtesy they aJe com- 
monly termed, may be performed where there 
are no right affections; yet are they a mere 
carcass; utterly destitute of the soul, and, 
therefore, of the substance of virtue. But 
neither can affections substantially and truly 
subsist without producing right actions; for 
never let it be forgotjten that a pious inchnation 
which has noflife and vigour sufficient to ripen 
into act when the occasion presents itself, and 
a right action which does not grow out of a 
sound principle, will neither of them have any- 
place m the account of real goodness. A 
good inclination will be contrary to sin, but a 
mere inclination will not subdue sin. 
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The love of God, as it is the source of fcrcry 
right action and feeling, so it is tba only prin- 
ciple which necessarily involves the love of our 
feUow creatures. As man we do not love 
man. There is a love of partiality but not of 
benevolence; of sensibility but not of philan- 
thropy; of friends and favourites, of parties 
and societies, but not of man coOectivefy. It 
is true we may, and do, without this principle, 
relieve hb distresses, but we do not bear with 
his faults. We may promote his fortime, but 
we do not forgive his offences; above all, we 
are not anxious for his inmiortal interests. We 
could not see him want without pain, but we 
can see him sin without emotion. We could 
not hear of a beg^gar perishinc* at our door 
without horror, but we can, wimout concern, 
witness an acqmuntance dying without repent- 
ance. Is it not strange that we must partici- 
pate something of the divine nature, betore we 
can really love the human? It settns, indeed, 
to be an insensibility to an, rather than want 
of benevolence to mankind, that makes us 
naturally pity their temporal and be careless 
of their spiritual wants ; but does not this 
veiy insensibility proceed fh)m the want of 
love to God? 



BABiTUAL rsxLnre. 

As it is the habitual frame, and predonunat- 
ing disposition, which are the true measure of 
virtue, incidental good actions are no certMU ^ 
criterion of the ^Uite of the heart; for who is 
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there, who does not occasionally do them^ 
Having made some progress in attaining this 
disposition, we must not sit down satisfied with 
propensities and inclinations to virtuous actions, 
while we rest short of their ^u^tual exercise. If 
the principle be that of sound Christianity, it 
will never be inert. "While we shall never do 
g^od with any great effect, till we labour to be 
conformed, in some measure, to the image of 
God; we shall best evince our having obtained 
something of that conformity, by a course of 
steady and active obedience to God. 

Every individual should bear in mind, that 
he is sent into this world to act a pa^rt in it And 
though one may have a more splendid, and 
another a more obscure part assigned him, yet 
the actor of each is equally* is awiully account*^ 
ble. Though Ciod is not a hard, he is an exact 
master. . His service, though not a severe, is a 
reasonable service. He accurately proportions 
his requisitions to his gifls. If he does not 
expect that one talent should be as productive 
as five, yet to a single talent a proportionable 
responsibility is annexed. 

He who has said 'Give me thy heart,' will 
not be satisfied with less; he will not accept 
the praying lips, nor the mere hand of charity 
as substitutes. 

A real Christian will be more just, sober, 
and charitable than other men, though he will 
not rest for salvation on justice, sobriety, or 
charity. He will perform the duties ihey 
enjoin, in the spirit of Christianity, as instances 
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of deVout obedienoe, as evidences of a heart 
devoted to God. 

All virtues, it can not be too often repeated, 
are sanctified or unhallowed according- to the 
principle which dictates them; and will be 
accepted or rejected accordingly. This prin- 
ciple kept in due exercise, becomes a habit, 
and every act strengthens the inclinationi 
adding vigour to the principle and pleasure to 
the performance. 

We can not be said to be real Chrisdans, till 
religion become our animating motive, our 
predominating principle and pursuit, as much 
as worldly things are the predominating mo- 
tive, principle, and pursvit of worldly men. 



WKW oohtibts. 

New converts, it is ssud, are most zealous, 
but they are not always the most persevering. 
If their tempers are warm; and they have only 
been touched on the side of tlieir passions, they 
start eagerly, march rapidly, and are full of 
confidence m their own strength. They too 
often judge others with little charity, and 
themselves with little humility. While they 
accuse those who move steadily of standing 
still, they fancy their own course will never be 
slackened. If their conversion be not sohd, 
religion, in loung its novelty, loses its power. 
Their speed declines. Nay, it will be happy 
if their motion become not retrograde. Those 
who are truly sincere, will commonly be per- 
severing. If their speed b less eager, it is 
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more steady. As they know their own heart 
ipof e^they discover its deceitfulness, and leam 
to distrust themselves. As they become more 
hnmble in spirit, they become more charitable 
in judging. As they grow more firm in prin- 
ciple fliey g^ow more exact in conduct. 

The rooted habits of a religious life may 
indeed lose their prominence because they are 
become more indented. If they are not em- 
bossed it is because they are burnt in. Where 
there is uniformity and consistency in the 
whole character, there will be little relief in 
an individual action. A good deed will be less 
striking in an established Christian than a deed 
less good in one who has been previously^ 
careless; good actions being his expected duty 
and his ordinary practice. Such a Christian 
indeed, when his right habits cease to be new 
and striking, may fear that he is declining: but 
his quiet and confirmed course is a surer evi- 
dence than the more early starts of charity, or 
fits of piety, which may have drawn more at- 
tention, and obtained more applause. 



SELF ])Biril.L.- 

Ag^n; — We should cultivate most assiduous- 
ly, because the work is so difficult, those 
graces which are most opposite to our natural 
temper; the value of our good qualities de- 
pending much on their being produced by the 
victory aver some natural wrong propensity* 
The implantation of a virtue is the eradicati<m 
of a vice. It would cost one man more to 
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keep down a lisang passion than to do %. bril- 
liant deed. It will try another more to keep 
back a sparkling but corrupt thought, which 
his wit had suggested but which reKgion 
checks, than it would to give a large sum in 
chariU^. A real Christian being deeply sensi- 
ble of the worthlessness of any actions which 
do not spring from the genuine fountain, will 
aim at such an habitual conformity to the di- 
vine image, that to. perform all acts of justice, 
charity, kindness, temperance, and every kin- 
dred virtue, may become the temper, the habi- 
tual, the abiding state of his heart; that like 
natural streams they may flow spontaneously 
from the living source. 

Practical Christianitv then, is the actual ope- 
ration of Christian principles. It is lyitfg on 
the watch for occasions to exemplify them. It 
is 'exercising ourselves unto godliness.* A 
Christian can not tell in the morning, what op- 
portunities he may have of doing good during 
the day; but if he be a real Christian, he can 
tell that he will try to keep his heart open, his 
mind prepared, his affections alive to do what- 
ever may occur in the way of duty. He will, 
as it were, stand in the way to receive the orders 
of Providence. Doing good is his vocation. Nor 
does the young artisan bind himself by firmer 
articles to the rigid performance of his master's 
work, than the mdentured Christian to the ac- 
tive service of that Divine Master, who himself 
* went about doing good. ' He rejects no duty 
which comes within the sphere of his calling, 
nor does he think the work he is employed in a 
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eood one, if he might be doing' a better. Hb 
having' well acquitted himself of a good action. 
Is so far from furnishing him with an excuse 
for avoiding the next, that it is a new reason 
for his embarking in it. He looks not at the 
work which he' has accomplished; but on that 
which he has to do. His views are always 
prospective. His charities are scarcely limited 
by his power. His will knows no limits. His 
fortune may have bounds: His benevolence has 
none. He is, in mind and desire, the benefactor 
of every miserable man. His heart is open to 
all the distressed; to the household of faith it 
overflows. Where the heart is large, however 
small the ability, a thousand ways of doing gx>od 
will be invented. Christian charity is a great 
enlarger of means. Christian self-denial nega- 
tively accomplishes the purposes of the fa- 
vourites of fortune in the fables of the nursery 
— ^if it can not fill the purse by a wish, it wiU 
not empty it by a vanitj'. It provides for others 
by abridging fi*om itself. Having carefully de- 
fined what is necessarj' and becoming, it allows 
of no encroachment on its definition. Super- 
fluities it will lop, vanities h will cut off. The 
deviser of liberal things will find means of ef- 
fecting them, which to the indolent appear in- 
credible, to the covetous impossible. Chris- 
tian beneficence takes a laige sweep.' That 
circumference can not be small of which God 
is the centre. Nor does religious charity in a 
Christian stand still because not kept in' motion 
by the main spring of the world. Money may 
fiul, but benevolence will be going on. If he 
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am iK% reliere want, he may init]g;mte sorrow. 
He may wmrn the inexperienced, he may in- 
struct the ignorant, he may confirm the doubt- 
ing. The Christian will find out the cheapest 
way of bdng good as well as of doing good. If 
he can not give money, he may exercise a 
more difficult virtue; he may forgive injuries. 
Forgiveness is tiie economy of the heart. A 
Christian will find it cheaper to pardon than to 
resent. Forgiveness saves expense of ang^r, 
the cost of hatred, the waste of spirits. It also 
puts the soul into a frame, which makes the 
practice of other virtues easy. The achieve- 
ment of a hard duty is a great abolisher of dif- 
ficulties. If great occasions do not arise, he 
will thankfully seize on small ones. If he can 
not glorify God by serving others, he knows 
that he has always something to do at home; 
some evil temper to correct, some wrong pro- 
pensity to reform, some crooked practice to 
straighten. He will never be at a loss for em- 
ployment, while there is a sin or misery in the 
world; he will never be idle, while there is a 
distress to be relieved in another, or a corrup- 
tion to be cured in his own heart. We have 
employment assigned to us for every circum- 
stance in life. "When we are alone, we have 
our •dioug^HS to watch: in the family, our 
tempers; m company, our tongues. 

«iyi>'s XXAXVLK. 

What an example of disinterested goodness 
and unbounded Undne^ have we in our 
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heavenly Father, who is merciful over all his 
works? who distributes comiIK)n blessings 
without dis,tinction; who bestows the necessary- 
refreshments of life, the shining sun and the 
refreshing shower, without waiting, as we are 
apt to do, for personal merit, or attachment or 
n^titude; who does not look out for desert, 
but want as a qualification for his favours; who 
does not afflict willingly, who delights in the 
happiness, and desires the salvation of all his 
children; who dispenses his daily munificence 
and bears with our daily offences; who in re- 
turn for our violation of his laws, supplies our 
necessities: who waits patiently for our repent- 
ance, and even solicits its t* have mercy oa 
our own souls? 



chkist'8 xxamfix. 

What a model for our humble imitation is 
that Divine person who was clothed with our 
humanity; who dwelt among us that the pat- 
tern being brought near might be rendered 
more engaging, the conformity be hiade more 
practicable; whose whole life was one un- 
broken series of universal charity; who in his 
complicated bounties never forgot that man is 
compounded of both soul and bod^; who §.fter 
teaching the multitude, fed them; who re- 
pulsed none for being ignorant; was impatient 
with none for being dull; despised none for 
being contemned by the world; rejected none 
for being sinners; who encouraged those 
whose importunity pthers censured; who in 
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heftliiig ^ckness converted smils; who gave 
bread and forgfave injuries! 

It ¥i^l be the endeavour of the sincere Chris- 
^n, to ilhistrate his devotions in the morning" 
by his actiims during' ^e day. He will try to 
make bis conduct a practical exposition of the 
divine prayer which made a part of them. He 
wiU desire to hallow the name of Grod, to pro- 
mote the enlargement and the • coming^ of the 
*kingdom* of Christ. He will endeavour to do 
and to suffer bis whole wilT; 'to forgive* as he 
lu^iself trusts that be is forgiven. He will re- 
s^ve to avoid that * temptation' into which he 
had been praying- 'not to be led;' and he will 
labour to shun me * evil' fiom which he had 
been begging to be 'delivered.' He thus 
makes his prayers as practical as the other 
parts of bis religion; and labours to render 
big conduct as spiritual as his prayers. The 
commentary and the text are of reciprocal ap- 
plication. 

If this 'gracious Saviour has left us a perfect 
model for our devotion in his prayer, he has' 
left a model no less perfect for our practice in 
bia sermon. This Divine exposition has been 
sometimes misunderstood. It was not su mucb 
a aui^iemeot to a defective law, at the restora- 
tion of the purity of a perfect law from the 
ojrrupt iifteipretations of its blind expounders, 
nese persons had ceased to consider it as for- 
' """'ng the principle of sin, and as only for- 
Jng the act. Christ restores it to its origi- 
i meaning, spreads it out on its due extent, 
Aa^ the wrgeness of it* dimensions and the 
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spirit cf its instttutton. He unfolds gi^ its mo* 
tions, tendencies and relations. J^ot eontent- 
ing himself, as human legisIsLtors are obliged to 
do, to prohibit a man the act which is injurious 
to others, but the inward temper which is pre- 
judicial to himself. 

There can not be a more striking instance, 
how emphatically every doctrine ofthe g^pel 
has a reference to practical goodness, than is 
exhibited by St Paul in that magnificent pic- 
ture of the resurrection, in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, Which the church has happily 
selected, for the, consolation of survivors at the 
last closing scene of mortality. After an inter* 
ference as triumphant aait is'logica],.that be» 
cause * Christ is risen, we shall rise also;* after 
tbe^ost philosophical illustration ofthe raising 
of the body from the dust, bv the process of 
grain sown in the earth, and by the springing 
up into a new mode of existence; after descnib* 
ing the subjugation of all things to the Re* 
deemer, and his laying down the mediatorial 
kingdom; after sketching with a seraph's pen* 
cil, the relative glories of the celestial and ter» 
restrial bodies; after exhausting the grandest 
images of created nature, and the dissolution 
of nature itself;— after such a display of th» 
solemnities of the great day, as makes this 
world, and all its concerns shrink into nothing: 
in such a moment, when, jf ever, the rapt s|Sit 
rjit might be supposed too highly wrought for 
precept and admonition,^ the apostle, wound up 
as he was by the energies of inspiration, to the 
iounediate view of th^ glorified state-^thp last 
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trumps Bouoding"— thb 6hapg« from mortal to 
immortality eiTeoted in thetwinkling^ of an eye 
—the sting of death drawn out — ^victory saatch- 
ed from the g^ve — ^then, by a turn as surpris- 
ing' as it is beautiful, he 4raws a conclusion «» 
unexpectedly practical as his premises w^re 
grand and awful: • Therefore^ my beloved bre- 
&iren, be ye steadfast, unmoYeable; always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.' Then 
at once, by another quick transition, resorting 
from the duty to the reward, and winding up 
the whiole with an argument as powerful, as his 
rhetoric had been sublime, he adds — *Foras« 
much as ye know that your labour is not hi 
Tun in the Lord.' 



PRAYER. 

PRiLTXB is the application of want to him 
who only can reheve it; the voice of sin to him 
who alone can pardon it. It is the urgeney of 
poverty, the prostration of humility, the fep* 
vency of penitence^ the confidence of trust. It 
i» not eloquence, but earnestness: not the de* 
finition of helplessness, but the feeling of iti 
not 6gures of speech, but compunction of soul. 
It is 4e * Lord save us or we perish' of disown- 
ing Peter; tlie cry of fiuth to the ear of mercy. 
■ Adoration is the noblest employment of cre- 
ated beings; confession the ns^ural language 
of guilty creatures; gratitude the spontaneous 
expression of pardoned sinners. 
^Prayer is. desire. . It is not a conc^ptioja «C 
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the mind, net* a mere c^rt ot the iiiteUe^ 
nor an act of the memor^; but an elevation of 
the Mul towards its Maker; a pressingvense of 
our own ignorance and infiri^y, a conscious- 
ncsB of the perfections of Gk>d, of his readiness 
to hear, of his power to help, of his wiUingoess 
to save* 

It is not an emotion prodticed in the senses; 
nor an eifect wrought by the imagination; but 
a determina^n of the will, an effusion of the 
heart. 

Prayer is the guide to self-knowledge by 
prompting us to look after our sins in order to 
pfs^ against ^em^ a, motive to vigilance, by 
teaching us to guard against those' sins wfaichy 
through self examination, we have been ena- 
bled to detect 

Prayer is an act both of the understanding 
and of the heart. The understanding must ap- 
ply itself to the knowledge of the divine per- 
fections, or the heart wiU not be led to the 
adOfMiaii of them. It would not be^ na$on» 
abk against serious pie^, one is, that tt teachea 
men servtee if the mind was exdudedf It 
must be rational" worship, or the human wer^ 
sll^pper would not bring to the service the dis- 
tinguished faculty of his nature, which is rea- 
son. It must be spiritusd worship; cr it would 
want the distinctive quality to make it accepts 
able to Him, who has declared that He wffl be 
W4>rsh}pped 'in spkit and in truth.' 
- Prayer i^ right in itself as the most powetful 
means of resisting sin and ad^^tncing in boli* 
nest. It Is ah(pr6 all Tight, -as eveiy thing as. 
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which has tbe«a&oi|^ of Scri]>tare, the com- 
mand of God^nd the example of Christ. 

Inhere « a perfect consisteiy;y in all the or- 
dinations of God; a perfect congfniity in the 
wholQ» scheme of his di^iensations. If man 
were not a corrupt creatore, such prayer as 
the gosQel enjoins, would not have been ne- 
cessary. Had not prayer been an important 
means lor curing those corrupitionst a God of 
perfect wisdom woujd not have ordered it. 
He would not have paxihiblted every things 
which tends to inflame and promote them, had 
tiiey tiot exiled, nor would he have cmnmand- 
^ every tiling' that has a tendency to diminish 
and remove them, had Hot their existence been 
fatal. Prayer, therefore, is an indispensable 
pavt of his economy and of our obedience. 

It is a hackneyed objection to tiie use of 
prayer that it is ofTemSng' the emnisciencA of 
Ood to suppose he requires information of our 
wants. But no objection can be more futile. 
We do not pray to inform God of our wantSt 
but to express our sense of the wants which he 
already knows. As he has not so much made 
bb promise to our necessities, as to our re- 
quests, it is reasonable that our requests should 
be made before we can hope that our necessi- 
ties will be relieved. Grod does not promise to 
those who want that they shall * have,' but to 
those who 'ask;' nor to those who need that 
they shall * find,' but to those who * seek.' So 
fer therefore from his previous knowledge of 
our wants beings a g^und of objection to 
prayer, it is in fact the true ground for our ap- 
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plication. Were he itt)t ^nowledg^ itself, 
our information would be of as |ilQe use as our 
applitetidn \;'0)ild be, were he not gpoodness 
itself. 

We can not attain to a just notion of ^)rayer 
wlule we remain igfnorant tif'oor own nature, 
of the nature of God as revealed in Soripturei 
of our relation to him and dependence on him. 
If therefore W€ do not live m the daily study 
of the holy scriptures, we shall want the 
highest motives to diis duty and the best helps 
for performing it? if we do, the cogfency of 
these motives, and the inestimable value <£ 
these helps, will render argument unnecessary 
and exhOTtation superfluous. 

One cause therdfore of the duUiiiess of many 
Christians in prayer, is, their slig^ acquaint- 
ance with the sacred volume. Tkey hear it 
periodically, liiey read it occasionally, they are 
contented to know it historically^ to consider 
it superficially, but they do not endeavour to 
get their minds imbued vrith its spirit. ' If they 
store their memory with its facts, they do not 
impress their hearts with its truths. They do 
not reg^ard it as the nutriment on which their 
spiritual life and growth depend. They do 
not pray over it; tiiey do not consider all its 
doctrines as of practical application; they do 
not cultivate that spiritual discernment which 
alone can enable them judiciously to appro- 
priate its promises and its denunciations to their 
own actual case. They do not apply it as an 
unerring line to ascertain their own rectitude 
or obliquity. 
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In our retiremeiKs^, we too often fritter ftway 
our precious nu>iBents, moments rescued from 
the worid, in triviiU, sometimes it ^ to be 
feared, in corrupt thoughts. But, if we itiust 
^ye the reins to our Imagination, let us send 
3iis e^ursive iaettlty to rang^ among grea4 
and noUei»biects. Let it stretch forward un- 
der the sanetion of fiuth and the anticipation of 
prophec3r, to the accompHshment of those 
g'lorious promises aiidtremendOAis threatening^ 
which wiH 8o«n be realized* in the eternal 
world. These are topics which under the safe 
and sober guidance of Scripture, will fix its 
Itfge^t speculations and sustain its lofUest 
flights. The^same Scripture while it expands 
and elevates the niind, will keep it subject to 
the dominien of truth; while at the same time 
it will teach it that its boldest excursions must 
frJl infinitely short of the astoniahing realities 
of a future state. 

Though we can not pvay with a too deep 
sense of sin, we may make our sins too exclu- 
tkvely the object of our prayers. While we 
keep, with a self-abasing eye, our own cor- 
rapnons in view, let us look with equal in- 
tenseness on that mercy» which cleanseth from 
all sin. bfet our prayers be all humiliation, 
but lot them not be aU complaint. When men 
hidulge no other thought but that they are 
rebels, the hopelessness of pardon hardens 
them into dis}o3ralty. Let them look to the 
mercy of the king, as well as to the rebellion 
of the subject. If we contemplate his grace 
as dbpls^4d in the gospel, then^ though our 
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humility will incpiibsey our 4^spfur' will Yanish. 
Gratitude in this as in human instances will 
crfeate ^affection. * We love him because he 
first loved us.' 

Let us tiien always J^ep o^^ um^ortbiness 
Jjx view as a reason why we stand in need of 
the mercy pf God in Christy but never plead 
it as a reason why we should not draw oigk^o 
him to implore that mercy. The best men are 
unworthy for their own sakes^ the worst 5UI re- 
pentance will he accepted &r his sake and 
through hks merits. 

BAiKT YAiTi:. oir r-kkTun, TBAirKsoinN^y A:m 

BSLJOIOUS iOT. 

Prayer is an act which seems te faft so pre- 
pared in the Irame of our nature; to be so^Bon- 
genial to our dependent cond[ition, so suitedto 
our exigencies, so adapted to every man's 
known wants, and to hb possibilities of wants 
unknown; so full of relief to the soul, and of 
peace to the mind, and of gladness to the heart; 
so productive of confidence in God, and so re- 
ciprocally proceeding irom that confidence, 
(bat we should tliink„ if we did not know the 
contrary, that it is a duty which «careely re- 
quired to be enjoined; that he who had once 
found out his necessities, and that there was no 
other redress for them, would spontaneously 
have recourse as a delight, to what he had ne- 
glected as a command; ttuit he who had once 
tasted the bounties of God, would think it a 
hardship not to be allowed to thaok him fot 
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them; that the iaiittation to pn^ to his Bene- 
factor* vms an adcHtional proof of Dirine good- 
ness; that to be allowed to pruse ' him for his 
mercies, was itself a mercy. 

The apostle's preeqit, *ptay always,' — 
pray evermore, pray without ceasing, men 
ou|^ht aliraia to prayv*-will not b« criticise^ 
as i( ]Ufi0nasm, if we call to remembrance that 
there is no state of mind, no con<^QD of l^e, 
in which prayer is not a necessity as well as an 
eblintioB. In ^iang^, fear impels to it; in 
trouble,, we hate na other resource; in sick- 
ness, we have no other refuge; in d^ection, no 
other hope; in death, no~other comrort. 

Saint Paul frequently shows the word^c^- 
<r to be a term t>f great latitude, involving the 
whole compass of our intercourse with God. 
He r^^aents it to include our ateation of his 

Selections, our acknowledgment of the wis- 
om of his dispensations, of our obligfation for 
hb benefits, provtdentiat and sfnritual ; of the 
avowal of our entire dependence oahim, of our 
absolute subjection to him, the declaration of 
our faith in him, the expression of our devo* 
tedness to him ; the confession of our own uo- 
worthiness^ infirmities, and sins ; the petition 
for tfie supfriy of oar wants^ and for the pardon 
of our offences ; for sacoour in our distress ; for 
a blessing on our undertakings ; for the Erec- 
tion of our qpiuluct, and the success of our 
afiairs. 

If any should be disposed to think this g^n- 
tT9^ view too comprehensive, kt him pdnt out 
wl^ch of these particulars prayer does not em- 
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brace ; which of these clauses, a rational, a sen- 
tient, an enlightened, a dependent being can 
omit in his scheme of devotion. 

But as the multifarious concerns of human 
life will neceesarily occasion a suspension oi 
the exercise; Saint Paul, ever attentiye to the 
principles of the act, and to the drcumstances 
of the actor, reduces all these qualities to their 
essence, when he resolves £hem into the "Bp^ 
of supplication. - 

To pra^ incessantly, therefore, appears to be, 
m hk9 vi#w of the subject, to keep the mind in 
an habitual disposition and propensity to dic- 
tion; for there is a sense in which we may be 
said to efct that whieh we are wilimg to do, 
though there are intervalsy>f fho^ht, as weU 
as intemussions of the act. * As a tjpaveller,* 
says Dr. Birrow, * maybe said to be still ba^his 
journey, though he stops to take needful^rest^ 
and to transact necessary business.' If he 
pause, he does not turn but of the way; his 
pursuit is not diverted) though occasionally in- 
terrupled. 

Constantly maiiitaiiHng the disposition, then, 
and never iMgiecting the actusd duty; never 
lighting the occasion which presents itself, nor 
violating the habit of stated deiK>tion, may, we 
presume, be called *to pray inthout ceasing.' 
The expression *watchmg unto prayer,* iro- 

{>lies this 'vigilance in finding, and this zeal in 
aying hold on tliese occasions. 

The success of prayer, though promised to 
all, who offer ilt in perfect sincerity, is not so 
frequently promised to the cry of distress, to 
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the impulse of fef|% or the etn^rgenoy of the 
moment, as to butoble continuanee in devotion. 
It is to patient waiting-, to assiduous solicitation, 
tp unwearied importunity, that God has declare 
ed ^at he will la\d his ear, tha^ he will give 
the communication of hin Sph-it, that he will 
grant the return of our requests. Nothing but 
thin holy perseverance can keep up in our 
ndnds ^n humble sense of our depeiKlence. It 
Is nrt by a mere casual petition, however pas- 
sionate, but by habitual application, tiiat devout 
aflfections are excited and nikintainedt ^lat our 
converse with heaven is carried on. It is by no 
other means that we can be assured, with Saint 
Pauly that *we are risen with Christ,* but this 
obvious one, ^hatVe Cms seek the things which 
are above^ that the heart is renovated $ thi^Uhe 
miivi is lifted^abcve this low scene*of things; 
that^he spirit breathes in a purer atmosphere; 
that the whole man is enlightened, and strength- 
ened, and purified; and that the u\om frequent- 
ly, so the more nearly, he approaches to the 
ttm>ne of God. He will find also, that fmiyer 
not only expresses, but elicits the Divine grace. 

Yet do we not allow every idle plea, every 
frivolous pretence, to divert us from our better 
resolves ? Business brings in its grave apology ; 
pleasure its befritching excuse. But if^we 
would examine our hearts truly, and report 
tiiem faithfully, we should find the fact to be, 
that disinclination to this employment, oftener 
than our engag^ement in any other, keeps us 
from this sacred intercourse with our Maker. 

Under circumstances of dbtress, indeed. 
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ftKftT is adopted with conp&rativelj little re* 
luctance: the imnd, which knows not where 
to fly, flies to Grod. In agt>ny, nature is no 
atheist. The soul is drawn to God by a sort of 
natural iinMlse; not alwayf, periiaps, by an 
emotion or piety; but from afeeling conviction, 
that every other refuge is *a refuge of lies. ^ 
Ob! thouafflicted, tossed with tempests, mnd 
not comfoiied, happy if thou art eiUier 'drawn 
or driven, with holy David, to say to thy fjrod^ 
* Thou art a place to hide me in.* 

But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart to 
give up a world, by whom itself seems to be 
given up, there are other demands for prayer, 
equally imperative. There are circumstances 
more dangerous, yet less'suspected of danger^ 
in which, though the call is louder, *it is lesa 
heard; Ifecause the voice of conscience is 
drowned by the clamours of the world. Pros- 
perous fortunes, unbroken health, flatteiing 
friends, buojrant spirits, a spring-tide of suo 
eess — ^these are the occasions when th6 very- 
abundance of God's mercies is iapt tOK fill the 
heart till it hardens it. Loaded with riches, 
crowned with digmties, successful in enter- 
prise; beset with snares in the shape of hon- 
ours, whh perils under the mask of pleasures; 
th^ it ii» to the already saturated heart, • to- 
morrow shall be as this day, and more abun- 
dant,* is more in unison than * what shall I ren- 
der to the Lord.' 

Men of boaness, especially men in power 
and public situations, are in no little danger of 
liersuading themselves, that the affairs which 
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occupy their ^imt and raiad, bemg, as ittf 
really are, great find important duties, exoner- 
ate tboae who perform Uiom ^khb the necessity^ 
of the 9ameatnctnesi in devotion, which they 
aHow to.be rightiW men of leisure; and wllicht 
when they beconwi men of leisure themselves, 
Aey are reoolred to adopt} — ^but now is th* 
accepted time, here is the accepted plaoi^ 
hoireve^^ey may be tempted to thinlk: that au 
^Eatt attention to public duty, and an unim- 
peachable rectitude in ^f^hmtgii^ it, is itielf 
a inbstilute for the offices of piety. 

Bat these g^reat and honourable persons are 
the very men to whom suff rior cares, and 
loftier duties, and higher responsibilities, -ven- 
der prayer even ?norc necessary, were it possi- 
ble, tha»4^ oth^rsr Nor docs this duty trench 
upon othei^ duties, for the compat^nhties of 
pmyevare universaL It is anr exercise which 
has the property of -incorporating itself with 
every otiier^ not only not impeding^ butad- 
Kancmg it. If secular thoughti^ and vain imagi- 
nations, oftew break in on our devout- employ- 
ments, let us allow religion to vindicate her 
rigbts, by uniting hersetf with our worldly oc- 
cupations.* There is no ci«vice so small at; 
which devotion may not slip in: no 'Other in* 
8tancex)f so rick a blessing being annexed to so 
easy a condition^ no other case in which there 
is any certainty, that to ask is to have. This 
the suitors to the great d9 not always find so- 
easy from them, as the great thems^ves find 
from God. 

Not only the elevaitioQ on which theiy stand 
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makes thU fence necessaiy for their per^omii^ *' 
security, by enabling them to bewr the height 
without giddiness, but the guidance of God's 
hand is so essential to the operations they oon- 
duct^ that the public prosperity, no less than 
their own safety, is involved -in the.practice tji 
habitual pra/^rU 9Qd willbe more likely to 
bl«ss the hand wMdi :iteers^ and.'tlie head 
which directs, when both' are t ruled by: ^e 
heart which prays. ^-Happily we need not look> 
out of our own age o^ nation^ for instances, of 
public men, who, while they govern the cottn- 
tiy, are themselves gwrgiied by a religious 
principle; who option the Almighty -for di- 
rection, and pnutfe him for success. 

The duty which Paul enjoins — * praying al- 
ways with all prayer and siipplicatkm in the 
spirit, and watching thereto with all persever- 
ance,' — would bK the surest means to augment 
ourloveto God. We gradually cease to love 
a bene&ctor of whom we cease to ^ink. The 
frequent recollection would warm our aifeo 
tions, and we should more cordially devote our 
lives to him to whom we should more frequent- 
ty consecrate our hearts. The apostle there- 
&re inculcates prsi^«r, not only as a|i act, but 
as a frame of mind. « /> 

In all his writings efiectual prayer uniformly 
supposes accompanying preparatory virtue?.. 
Prayer draws all the Christian g^ces into its 
focus. It draws Ch^ity, followed by her love- 
ly train--of forbeapaiice witli faults; foi^ve- 
ness of injuries, pij^y for errors and relieving, 
of wants. ■ It draws repentance, with her holy J 
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It attracts Faith, with her elevated eye — Hope* 
witli her grasped ancbot^— Beneficence, with 
her open hand-r-Sfeal, looking' ftir and wide to 
serve — ^HumiUty, with introverted eye, look- 
ing at home. Pwiyer, by quickening these 
graces in the heart, warms them into Hfe, fitij 
them for service, and dismisses '^ach to its^p - 
proj^^te practice. Prayer is mental virtue: 
viruie is spiritual action. T^e mould into 
which genuine prayer 4phsts the soul, is not ef- 
fiiced by the suspension of the act, but retains 
some touches of the>impression till the act is re^ 
peated. 

Ftayer, divested of the love of God, will 
obtain nothing*, because it asks nothing- cor- 
dially. It is ohly the interior sentiment tliat 
gives life and spirit to devotion. To those w ho 
possess this^ prayer is not ojiky a support, but 
a. solace: to those who want itg k is not only 
an insipid task* but, a religious penaHy. Oui* 
apostle, every where shows that purity of heart, 
resigfnation of sp^it, peace and joy in believ* 
ing", can, by no other expedient, be maintained 
in life, activity, rtnd vigour. Prayer so circum- 
stanced is the i^ptpointed means for drawing- 
down the blessing ik€ solicit, and the pardon 
we need. ' ' - ^ 

-I 



ON PROVIDISXCE. 

Tt is not easy to conceire a more deplorable 
state of mind, th^ to live in a dibbehef &£ 
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God's providential government of the woiid* 
To lit threatened with troubles, vmA !• «e« no 
power which can avert them; to be syitound-^ 
ed with sorro^fRB, and c^scem no hand which 
can redress them; to labour under oppression 
or calumny, and believe tha*e''itf no friend to 
F^eve, foid no judgpe to vindicate us; to five 
.in a wodd, of^which we believe its ruler htd 
abdicated the throne, or delegated the direc- 
tion to dutnce'; to suspect that he has made 
over the triumph to iif^stice, and the victoiy 
to impiety; to suppose that we are abandoned 
tathe casualties of nature, and the domination 
of wickedness; to behold the earth a scene of 
disorder, with no superintendent to regulate 
it; to hear the storms beating, and see the 
tempests spreading desolation around, with no 
influence to ^ect, and no wisdom to control 
them; all Ibis would render human life * bur- 
den -intolerable to human feeling. Even a 
heathen, in one of those glimpses of iUumtna- 
tion which they seemed occasionally to catchy 
could say, it would not he wcriji tvhik to Uve in 
a war id which was not gontmed hy Providence. 

But, as'soon as we cleariy discern the mind 
which appoints, and the' hand whkh governs 
all events, we begii^ to «ee our way trough 
them: as soon as we are brought to recog^iizc 
God's authtmt}', and to con^e in his good- 
ness, we can say to our unruly hearts, what he 
said to the tempestuous waves, Peace, be stilL 
Though all is perplexity, we know who can 
reduce confumon into otder: once assured of 
ite proteotion of the Supreioe Intelligence, w%. 
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ahall possess our souls in patience, and resign 
ou^ will with submission. As soon as thii con- 
^viction is fully established, we become per- 
suaded that abeiuji of infinite Ipye would never 
have placed us ina scene beset with so many 
tiials, and e^^posed to so many dangers, had he 
not intended them as necessary materials by 
which, under his guidance, we «re to work Out 
-ourftiture happiness; — as so many wttrmngs not 
to set up our rest here;— %s so many incentives 
to draw us on in pui-suit of that better state to , 
which eternal mercy is conducting- us through ' 
this thorny way. 

To keep God habitually in view, as the end 
of ^J1 our aims, and the disposer of all events-^ 
to see him in all our comforts, to admire the 
benignity with which he imparts them— *o 
adore tlie same substantial, thou^ less obvious 
mercy, in our afflictions-^ to acknowledge at 
once the unwillingness with which he dis- 

J>enses oiu* trials, and the necessity of our suf- 
ering them — ^tu view him in his bounties of 
creation, with a love which makes every crea- 
ture pleasant— to regard him in his providential 
direction with a conndencc which makes eveiy 
hardship topportable^to observe the subser- 
viency of events to his eternal purposes: all 
this solves difficulties otherwise insuperable, 
vindicates the 4ivine conduct, composes the 
intractable passions, settles Ihe wavering faith, 
and quickens the too reluctant gratitude. 

The fabled charioteer, who usurped his 
father's empire for a day, is not more illusti-a- 
tive of their presumption, who, virtually anatch- 
C 
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ing the reins of government from Gbcl, would 
involve the earth in confusion and ruin, than 
the denial which the -ambitious supplicant 
received to his niad request, is applicable to 
the goodness of God in refusing- to delegate his 
power to his creatures; My son,* the very teU' 
demess I show in denying so ruinous a petition^ 
is the purest proof tJiat lam indeed thy father. 

Sounds to wnich We are accustomed, wf. 
fancy have a definite sense. But we often 
fancy it unjustly^ for familiarity alone can not 
give meaning to what is in itself unintelligible. 
Thus many words, without any determinate 
and precise meaning, pass current in common 
discourse. Some talk of those chimencal 
beings, nature, fate, chance, and necessity, as 
positively as if thy had a real existence, and of 
almighty power and direction as if they had 
none. 

In speaking of ordinary events as fortuitous, 
or as natural, we dispossess Providence of one 
half of his dominion. We assign to him the 
credit of great and avowedly supemattiral ope- 
rations, because we know not how else to dis- 
pose of them. For instance: We ascribe to 
him power and wisdom in the creation of the 
world, while we \alk as if we thought tiie 
keeping it in order might be effected by an 
inferior , agency. We sometimes speak as if 
we assigned the government of the world to 
two distinct beings : whatever is awful only, 
and out of the common course, we ascribe to 
God, as revolutions, volcanoes, earthquakes. 
We thmk the dial dT Ahaz g^ing backwards. 
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the sun -stationary on Gibeon, marvels worthy 
of Omnipotence; but when we stop here, it is 
not virtually saying*, that to maintain mvariable 
order, unbroken re^larity, perpetual uniftuv 
nity, and systematic beauty in the heavens and 
the earth, does not exhibit equally striking;* 
proofs of infinite superintendence. 

Many seem to ascribe to chance the com- 
mon circumstances of life, as if they thought it 
would be an affront to the Almighty to refer 
them to him; as if it were unbecoming- his 
dignity to order the affairs of beings whom he 
thought it no derogation ®f that dignity to 
create. It looks as if^ while we were obliged 
to him for making us, we would not wish to 
encumber him with the care of «s. But the 
gracious Father of the universal family thinks 
it no dishonour to watch over the concerns, to 
supply the wants, and dispo^ the lot of crea- 
tures who ow^ their existence' to his power, 
and their redemption to his* mercy. He did 
not create his rational subjects in order to 
neglect them, or to turn them over-to another, 
a capricious, an imaginary powers 

We do not it is true, so much arraign his 
general providence, as his particular appoint- 
ments. We will allow the world to be nomi- 
nally his, if he will allow us our opinion in 
respect to his management of certsun parts of 
it. Now, that he should not put forth the same 
specific energy individually to direct as to create, 
is supposing an anomaly in the character of the 
all-perfect God— Whatever was his design hi 
the formation of the world and its inhabitants. 
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the same reason would beyond a doubt, in- 
fluence him in their superintendence and pre- 
servation. — David, in describing* the simple 
l^ndeur of omnipotent benignity, sets us a 
beautiful pattern, fie does not represent the 
belief of God's providential care as an effort, 
but describes our continual sustenance- aa the 
necessary unlaboured effect of infinite power 
and gfoodness. He openeth his Jumdt andfiUeth 
ail things living with plenteousness; thus mak- 
ing our blessings rather, as it were, a result 
than an operation. 

And as we are not under the divided control 
ef a greater and a subordinate pK>wer, so neither 
are we, as the Persian mythologfy teaches, the 
subjects of two e^ual beings, each of whom 
distributes respectively good and evil accord- 
ing to his peculiar character and province. 
Nor are we the sport of the conflicting atoms 
of one school, nor of the &tal necessity of 
another. There is one omnipotent, omni- 
scient, perfect, supreme ln);elligence, who dis- 
poses of every person and of every thing 
according to the counsel of his own infinitely 
holy will. ' The help that is done upon earth, 
God doth it hhnself.' The comprehensive 
mind, enlightened by Christian faith, discovers 
the same harmony and design in the course of 
human events, as the philosopher perceives in 
the movements of the material system. 

Without a thorough conviction of this most 
consolatoiy doctrine, what can we make of the 
events which are now passing before our eyes? 
What can we say to the perplexed 4itate of an 
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almost des^ted world ^ There is no* way of 
disentang^rmg the confusion but by seeing God 
in every thing. Not to adore his providence 
as having some grand scheme which he is car- 
lying on, some remote beneficial end in view, 
some unrevealed design to accomplish, by 
means not only inscrutable, but seemingly con- 
tradictory, is practical atheism. To contem- 
plate the events which distract the civilized 
world^ the tyranny which tears up order and 
mcmUity by the roo^s; to behold the calamities 
of some, the crimes of others — such blac^ess 
gathering over the heads of some countries, 
such tempests bursting over those of others-* 
these scenes must subvert the faith, must ex- 
tin^ish the hope, of all who do not fLrmlv 
believe that the same power which 'stilleth 
the raging of the sea and the noise of the 
waves,' can in his own g^od time also still 
the madness of the people; will in his appointed 
season enable us to say, ' And where is the fury 
of the oppressor?' He may, and we know not 
how soOq, enable us to asl^ ' Where is the man 
Uiat made the earth to tremble — ^that did shake 
kingdoms — that made the world a wilderness — 
that destroyed the cities thereof— that opened 
not the house of his prisoners?' Yes--disor- 
ganized as the state of the world appears to be, 
let us be assured that it is not turned adrift, 
that things are not lefl to g^ on at random. 
Though the people are rebellious, the So- 
vereign has not renounced his dominion over 
them. The most oppressive and destructive 
agents are hi» mysterious ministers: they ara 
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carryiug^ on. Chough unoonscioudy^ hift univer* 
sal pfan — a plan, which though complicatedy-is 
consistent; thou^)^ apparently disotderly, will 
be foiiad finally harmonious. 

In some pieces of mechanism we have ob- 
served different artists employed in different 
branches of the same machinery; in this divi^ 
non of labour, each man perfoKms liis allotted 
portion, in utter i^orance perhaps, not only 
of the portions assigned to the others, but al^ 
of the ultimate application of his own. ^sy 
in executing his single pin, or spring, or whe^l, 
it is no part of his concern to unaerstand the 
work assigned to others, still l6ss to compre- 
hend the scheme of the master. But though 
the workman is ignorant how the whole is to 
be arranged, the machine would have been 
incomplete without his seemingly inconsidera- 
ble contribution. In the mean time, the master 
unites, by apt juncture^ and articulations, parts 
which were not known to be susceptible of 
connexion; combines the separate divisions 
without difficulty, because the several work- 
men have only iieen individually helping to 
accomplish the onginal plan which had pre- 
viously existed in his inventive mind. 

The pre^ience of God is among his pecu- 
liarly incommunicable attributes. Happy h it 
for us indeed that it ts as titcommunicable, for 
if any portion of it were imparted to us, how 
inconceivably would the distress of human life 
be aggravated! But if we allow his omnis- 
cience, we can not doubt his Providence. He 
would not foresee contingencies, for which he 
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could not provide. His attributes are in fact 
so interwoven that it is impossible to separate 
them. His omniscience foresees, his under- 
standing, which is infinite, *ari*ang'es, his so- 
vereignty decrees, his omnipotence cifecutes 
the purposes of his will. — His wisdom may see 
some things to be best for a while to answer 
certain temporary purposes, which would not 
be good for a continuance^ When the present 
appointment shall have answered the end to 
wluch it was determined, a new one, to which 
that was preparatory, takes place. The two 
arrangements may appear to us not to be of a 
piece, to be even contradictory; while yet thif 
determination and this succession are perfectly 
consistent in the mind of a being who sees aU 
things at once, and calls things that are not aa 
though they were. God's vfews of all men 
and aJl eVents throughout all ages, is one clears 
distinct, simultaneous view. Infinite know- 
ledge takes in present, past, and future, in 
one comprehensive survey, pierces through 
all distance at a glance, and collects all ages 
into the focus of the exisfmg^oment 

Once thoroughly groifndea and established 
in this faith and sense of the divine perfec- 
tions, we shall never look upoaany thing to be 
so monstrous or so minute, SQ insignificant or 
so exhorbitant, as^ to be out of the precincts 
and control of eternal Providence. We shall 
never reduce, if the allusion be forgiven, the 
powers of omnipotence to a level with that of 
some Indian rajah who has a territory too 
unwieldy for his management, or of an cm- 
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peror of China who has more subjects than one 
monarch can govern. 

We ask why evil rulers are permitted f— We 
answef, though rather mechanically, our own 
question, by afeknowledging" that they are the 
appointed scourges of divine displeasure. Yet 
God does not delegate his authority to the. op- 
pressor, though he employs him as his instru- 
ment of correction? he still keeps the reins in 
' his own hand. And besides that an oifendinf^ 
world stood 4n need of the chastisertSent, these 
black instruments #fao are thus allowed to ra- 
vage the earth, tnay be, in* the scheme of 
Providence, unintenftonaUy preparing the ele- 
ments of moral beauty. When divine displea- 
sure has made baiTen a finiitful land * for the 
wickedness of them that dwell thei'ein,* the 
ploughshare and the harrow, which are sent to 
tear up tfie unproductive soil, know not that 
they are providmg for the hand of the sower, 
who is following their rude traces in order to 
scatter the seeds of future riches and fertility. 

Or take tiie conflagration of a town — They 
whose houses are burnt, are objects of oUr ten- 
derest commiseration. The scene, iflve beheld • 
it, would alike excite our terror and our pity. 
But, after we have mourned over the devasta- 
tion, and seen that despair is fruitless, at 
length necessity impels to industry'; we see a^ 
new and fairer order of things , arise; the con- 
venience, symmetry, and beauty which spring 
out of the ashes make us eventually pot only 
cease to regret the deformity and unsight^fless 
to which they have succeeded, but auoost 
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reconcile us to the calamity which has led to 
the improvement 

Often have the earthquake, the htOticane, 
the bolt of heaven, kindling and throwing far 
and wide its baleful light on this earthly stage, 
realized in their ultimate effects this image. 
And we are reminded of a future general con* 
flagration, * when the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, aedthe earth itself shall be burned - 
up,' which is to prove only the signal and the 
preparatory scene for a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth riggill^ousness. Let us 
in every stage leading t6 this final * restitutioa 
of .all things' wait with patience for its sure 
completion. Let us, in the mean time, give 
credit to the great Author of the book of Fate 
for the consistency of its catastrophe! 

When we peruse the compositions of a 
human author, we look for unity and consist- 
ency in his whole pliin; we expect connexion 
and relation between its several parts, and an 
entireness in the general combination. We 
are not so much delighted with a fine passage 
incidentally introduced, a short episode, of 
vhich we diicemat once the rise and the end, 
and take in all the incideata and beauties at a 
single glance, as we are with the judgment 
which discovers itself in the distribution of the 
whole work, and the skill, not without difficulty 
discerned, which airanges, connects, and as it 
were, links togetlier the several divisions. 
Yet do we not sometimes presume to insinuate 
as if the*great Author of all crated nature 
can not reduce the complexity of its parts into 
one consistent whole? Do we not intimate ob 
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jections as if tliere were no concert, no a^ee« 
ment in the works of the Almighty mind? Do 
not the 9ame persons who can speak in rap- 
tures ^ a perfect poem, a perfect scheme of 
' reasoning, a perfect plan in architecture, yet 

presume to suspect that the concerns of the 
universe are carried on wiUi less system, and 
on a more imperfect design, than the rude 
sketches of a frail creature, who is crushed 
before the moth? 

But if we go so far as to leave to God the 
I direction of the natural world, because we 

knoY not weU, after all, to whom else to com- 
I mit its management, yet we frequently make 

little scruple to take the government of the 
' moral world into our own hands. If we con« 

j sent to his ruling matter,' we reluctantly allow 

I that he governs mind. We reason as if we 

suspected that the passions of men ]ay beyond 
' his control, and that their vices have over* 
turned his dominion. But we should particu- 
larly call to mind what is the daily language of 
ourlips^ not only that i^« is 'the kingdom,' 
but that the 'power* is the source, and 'the 
glory* the result of his administration. He does 
BOt, it is trde, by an arbitrary eompulsiofi of 
men's roinds» rob them of that freedom by 
which they offend him, nor by a force^ on their 
liberty, prevent those sins and follies whic^i, if 
he arbitrsrily hindered, he would convert 
rational beings into meohai|ical ones; but he 
turns Wieir sms and follies to such uses, that 
while by the voluntary •comrafflsio#of tli«m 
they are brii^ping down destruction oif th^ 
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own heads, they ire not impeding hit pur* 
poses. 

Nor does Providence, in his wide wrang^v 
iDent, exclude the operation of subordiniUf 
causes and motires, but allows them to af:si»t 
tiie greater, and thereby to work hit will ; lut 
subalterns in the battle contribute sereralty 
their share to the victory, while, like those 
inferior causes, they are compelled to keeti 
their ranks, and not to aspire to the commaad. 
As we have a higher end, we must hare % 
Supreme direction to our aims. Yet a lower 
end is sometimes made a means to a higher, 
and assists its object without usurping its place* 
Some who be^n by abstaining from evi], or 
set about domg good from a principle nrtt 
entirely pure, are mciously led to the princi. 
pie by doing or forbeariDg the action; and are 
finally landed at the higher point, from bejpn- 
nings far below those at which loe mig^trtshly 
have^asseHed they could only set out with any 
hope of success. 

. Though this may not very frequently occur, 
et as it is by means God works, rather than 
y miracles; and as the world does not over- 
flow with real piety, what a chaos would tlilij 
earth become, if God did not permit inferior 
motives to operate to a certain deg^e for the 
general good! Many whom the utmost strctcli 
of charity cannot induce us to believe that ihey 
are acting from thfl purest principles, arc jet 
contributmg t6the comfort and gtx)d order of 
society. Though iJh^ are sober only frott\ a 
regard to their health, yet their temperance 
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aifords a good example; though they are pru- 
dent from no higher motive than the love of 
money, yet their frugality keeps them within 
Ae same bounds as if they were influenced by 
a better motive; though Ahey may be liberal 
only, to raise their reputation, yet their liber* 
^ity feeds the hung^; though they at* public 
spirited merely from ambition, yet their pa- 
triotism, by rousing 'the spirit of the eoimby, 
saves it. If such right actions, performed 
from such low motives, can look for no fritore 
retribution; — ^if being done without reference 
to the highest end, th^y do not advance the 
eternal interests of the doer, nor the glory of 
God, they are yet his instruments for pro- 
rooting the gx>od of others, both by utility and 
example. . On this g^und we mky be thankful 
that there is so much refinement, gfenerosity, 
and politeness among the higher orders of 
society, while we confess that tear away the 
action from its motive, sunder their virtue 
from its legitimate reference, the act and the. 
' virtue lose their present character, and their 
ultimate reward. 

The means by which an infinitely wise God 
often promotes the most important plans, are 
apt illustrations of the blindness and obliquity 
of man's judgment. May we be allowed to 
offer an mstance or two, in which human 
wisdom would probably have taken a course, 
in the app<Mntment of instmmenis and events, 
directly opposite to that pursued by infinite 
wisdom? What earthly jodge, if he had been 
questioned as to means likely to produce one 
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of the strongest evidences of the truth of 
Christianity to unbelievers, but would have 
nan<^ an agreement between Jews and Chris- 
tians, as its fullest corroboration? If Jhe our- 
selves, had an important cause depending?— 
for instance, the ascertaining our right to a 
litigated estate; — If the success of the trial 
depended on the testimony of the witnesses, 
and on the authenticity of our titled deeds, 
whose testimony should we endeavour to ob- 
tein; into whose hands should we wish our- 
selves to be committed? According to all hu- 
man prudence should we not desire witm^sses 
who had no known hostility to us; should we 
not object to a jury of avowed enemies; and 
should we not refuse to lodge our records in 
the hands of our opponents r 

But His wisdom in whose sig^t ours is folly, 
has seen fit to make one of the most striking 
prpois of the truth of Christianity depend on 
the living imracle of the enmity of the Jews; 
* to them also were committed the oracles of 
God,' so that to both their ancient testimony 
and their present opposition we are to look for 
the most striking proofs of a religion they hold 
with perpetual hatred. And now that Chris- 
tianity is actually made to stand upon such 
evidence, what test can be more satisfactory ? 
Besson Itself owns its validity; for \^at col- 
hiaon can now be charged upon the conciu*- 
rent witnetsM of Ctiristianity, when each par- 
ty in court is decidedly at variance with 
the ^her? Who cair rationally question the 
strength of that title wMch is contained in their 
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genuine archives — ^that evidence resulting from 
Sieir hereditary denial of facts, of which they 
pernst to reverence the predictions? Where 
can we more confidently look for the truth of 
a religion they detest, ^han to the verifica- 
tions conferred on it by their original History^ 
their irreversible antipathy, their actual concU- 
tion, and existing character? 

To venture another specimen. If we had 
presumed to point, out instruments for the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, we should probabli^ 
have thought none so appropriate as Constan- 
tine; we mig^t have supposed the first Christian 
emperor would have been the fittest ayeng^ 
of the Redeemer's blood* Omniscience select- 
ed for the awful retribution a pagan prince, a 
virtuous one it is true, but one ^who seems 
to have no personal interest in the business, 
one to whom Jews and Ohristians, as such, 
were alike indifferent While this utter deso- 
lation was the obvious accomplishment of a 
prophecy, which was to be a lasting evidence 
of the truth of our religion, the choice of the 
destroyer was one of those 'secret things 
which belong to God,' and is only to be al- 
leged as a proof that ' his ways are not* our 
ways.' 

We will advert to another event, the most 
important since the incarnation of him whose 
piu'e worship it has restored — the reformation. 
This occurrence is a peculiarly striking in- 
stance of our ignorance of the operations of su- 
preme wisdom, and of the means which, to our 
short sight, seem fit or unfit for the accomplish- 
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ment-of Ills purposes. If ever th&hand of. pro- 
vidence was conspicuous as the meredian sun, 
it was so in this mig^ity work — it wa& so in the 
selection of apparent^ discOTdant inBtrumehts 
«— it was so, in over-4Tiling the designs of soous, 
to a |uin)Ose opposite to their intention, in 
makifir the errors of others contribute to the 
general end. If this grand scheme had been 
exposed to our review for advice, if toe had 
i>een consulted in its fbrmation and its pro- 
gress, how should we have , criticised both 
ttie plan and its conductors? How should 
we have censured some of the agents as in- 
^equate, "condemned others as ill chosen, re- 
jected one as unsuited, another as injurious! 
One critic would have insisted that the vehe- 
mence of Luther would mar any enterprise it 
might mean to advice; that so impetuous a 
projector would inevitably obstruct the estab- 
lishment of a religion of meekness; Another 
would hav^ pronounced, that among the hu- 
man faculties, tritwas, of all others, the least 
likely to assist the cause of piety; yet did Eras- 
amis, by his exquisite satires on the ignorance 
and superstition of the priests, as completely 
contradict this opinion, as Luther, by his Mag- 
nanimity and heroic perseverance, triumphant- 
ly overturnectthe other. This inconsiderate, 
blustering Henry, the human couhsellor would 
have said, will ruin the cause, by uniting his 
hostilfty to the reformers, with his mconsiSent 
resistance to the papal power; and yet this 
cause, his very perverseness contributed to 
promote. Another censor would have been 
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quite certain that the timid polic}^ and cautiom 
Keling of Charles the Wise would infallibly 
obstruct those measures which they were actu- 
ally tending to advance. Who among* us, if 
bis opinion bad been asked, would not have 
fixed on the pontiff of Rome and the emperor 
of the Turks, as the two last hunmn beings to 
be selected tor promoting* the reformed reli- 
gion^ Who would have ventured to assert 
that the money raised by indulgences, through 
the profligate venality of Leo, for building St. 
Peter's in his own metropolis, was actually lay- 
ing the foundation of every protesJtant churc'h, 
in Britain — ^in Europe — in the. world? Wh# 
could have predicted, that the Imperial Mus- 
sulman, in banishing learning from his domin- 
ions, was preparing, as if hy concert, an over- 
whelming antagonist to the sottish ignorance 6f 
the monks? All these thin^ separately con- 
sidered, we, in our captious wisdom, should 
have pronounced calculated to produce effects 
directly contrary t<).the actual result; yet these 
ingredients, which had nd natural afHnity, 
amalgatnated by the Almighty hand, wete* 
made to accomplish one of the most impor&nt 
works that infinite wisdom, working by human 
menns, has ever ef^cted. 



SELF EXAMINATION. 



Iw this age of general inquiry, every kind of 
ignorance is esteemed dishonourable. In al- 
most every sort of knowledge there is a com- 
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petition for superiority. Intellectual attain- 
ments are never to be undervalued. Learning 
is the best human thing. All kno\v ledge is 
excellent as far as it g^es, and as long wtiX 
lasts. But how short is the period before 
'tongfues shall cease, and knowledge shall 
vanish away!' 

Shall we then esteem it dishonourable to be 
ignorant in any thing which relates to life and 
literature, to taste and science, and not feel 
ashamed to live in ig^norance of our own hearts^ 
' To have a flourishing estate and a mind in 
disorder; to keep exact accounts with a stew- 
T^rd and no reckoning with our Maker; to have 
an accui*ate knowledge of loss or gain in our 
business, and to remain utterly ignorant 
whether our spiritual concerns are improv- 
ing or declining; to be cautious in ascertain- 
ing at the end qi- every year, how much we 
have increased or diminished our fortune, and 
to be careless whether we have incurred profit 
or loss in faith and holiness is a wretched mis- 
Calculation of the comparative value of things. 
To bestow our attention on objects in an in- 
verse proportion to their importance, is surely 
no proof that our learning has improved our ' 
judgment. 

That deep thinker and acute reasoner. Dr. 
Barrow, has remarked thjrt * it is a peculiar ex- 
CjE^Ilency of human nature, and which distin- 
tjngu?shes man from the inferior creatures 
more than bare reason itself, -^at he can re- 
ject upon idl that is done within him, can liis* 
D 
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«em the tendencies of bis soul, and k ac- 
quainted with his own purposes.' 

This distinguishing* faculty of self-inspec-^ 
tion would not have been conferred on mao« 
if it had not been intended that it should be in 
habitual operation. It is surely, as we. before 
observed, as much a common law of prudence, 
to look well to our spiritual as to our worldly 
possessions; We have appetites to control, 
imaginations to restrain, tempers to regelate, 
passions to subdue; and how can this internal 
work be effected, how can our thoughts be 
kept within due bounds, ho^ can a {Mroper* 
bias be given to the affections, how can ' th(^ 
Utde'^tate of man' be preserved from continu- 
al insurrection, how can this restnuning power 
be maintained, if this capacity of discerning, if 
this faculty of inspection be not kept in rep^< 
lar exercise? Without constant discipline, im- 
agination will become an outlaw, conscience an 
attainted rebel. 

This inward eye^this power of introversion, 
is given us for a continual watch upon the soujL 
On an unremitted vigilance over its interior 
motions, those fruitful seeds of action, those 
prolific principles of vice and virtue, will de- 
pend both the formation and the growth of our 
moral and religious character. A superficial 
glance is not enough for a thing so deep, an 
unsteady view will not suffice for a thing so 
wavering, nor a casual look for a thing so de- 
ceitful as the human heart. A partial inspec-- 
tioii on any one side, will not be enough for aa 
object which must be observed under a variety 
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%ii aspects, because it is alw»78 shifti]^ its po« 
sitioiis,, always changing' its appearances. 

We should examine not only our conduct 
but our opinions; not only our faulty but our 
prejudices; not only oui^ propensities but oto 
judgihents. Our actions themseWes will be 
obvious enough; it is our intentions which re- 
quire the scrutiny. These we ^ould follow- 
up to their remotest springs, scrutinize to their 
deepest recesses, trace through their most peiv 
plexingxrindings. And lest we should, in our 
l^ursuit, wander in uncertainty and bhndness^ 
let us make use of that gliding clue wbich the 
Almighty has furnished by his word and bv 
liis spirit, for conducting us through the intri- 
cacies of this labyrinth. 'What I know not, 
teach thou me,' should be our constant peti- 
tion in all our researches. 

Did we turn our thoughts inward, it would 
abate much of the self-complacency with which 
we swallow the flattery of others. Flattery 
hurts not him who flattery not himself. If we 
examine our motives keenly, we should fre- 
quently blush at the pnuses our actions re- 
ceive. Let us then conscientiously inquire not 
only what we do, but whence and why we do 
it, from what motive and to ¥hat end. 

Self-inspection is the only means to preserve 
i& front self-conceit. We could not surely so 
very extravagantly value a bejng whom we 
ourselves should not only see, but feel to be so 
" ^1 of &uUs. ' Self-acquaii>tance will give us a 
&r moce deep and intimate knowledge of our 
cwn errors tfaaa we can posaybiy have, willtall 
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the inquisitiveness of an idle curiosity, of the 
errors of others. We are eager enough to 
blame them without knowing their motives^ 
We are no less eager to vindicate ourselves^ 
though we can not be entirely ignorant of our 
own. Thus two virtues will be acquired by 
the same act, humility and candour; an impar- 
tial review of our own infirmities, beingT the 
likeliest way to make us tender and compas- 
sionate to those of others. 

Nor shall we be liable so to overrate our 
own judgment when we perceive tliat it o&en 
forms such false estimates, .is so captivated 
with trifles, so elated with petty successes, so 
dejected with little disappointments. When 
we hear others commend our charity which 
we know is so cold; ys^hen others extol ou^ pie- 
ty which we feel to be so dead; when they ap- 
plaud the energies of our faitli, which we must 
know to be so faint and feeble, we can no( 
possibly be so intoxicated with the applauses 
which never would have been given, . had the 
appls^uder known us as -we know, or ought to 
know ourselves. If we contradict him,. it may 
be only to draw on ourselves the imputation of 
a fresh virtue, humility, which perhi^ps we as 
little deserve to have ascribed to us as tliat 
which we have been renouncing. If we keep 
a sharp look out, we should not be proud X>f 
praises which can not apply to \is, but should 
rather grieve at the involuntary fraud of im- 
posing on others, by tacitly accepting* a cha- 
racter to which we .have so little real preten- 
non. To be delighted at finding that people 
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think 80 much better of us than we are c6n- 
scious of deserving', is in effect to rejoice in the 
success of otir own deceit. . 

We shall also become more patient, more 
forbearing- and forgiving', shall better endure 
the harsh judgment of others respecting ua^ 
-when we perceive that their opinion of us 
nearly coincides with our own real though un* 
acknowledg'ed sentiments. There is much 
leas injury incurred by others thinking* too ill 
of us, than in our thmking too well of our- 
selves. 

it is evident then, that to live at random, is 
not the life of a rational, much less of an im- 
mortal, least of all, of an accountable being. 
To pray occasionally, without a deliberate 
course of prayer; to be generous without pro- 
portioning- our means to our expenditure; to 
be hberal without a principle; to let the mind 
i^oat on the current of public opinion; lie at 
the mercy of events, for the probable occur- 
rence of which we have made no j^vision; to 
be every hour liable to death wifflout any ha- 
bituil preparation for it; to carry within us a 
principle which we believe will exist through 
all the tountless ages of eternity, and yet to 
make little inquiry whether that eternity is 
likely to be happy or miserable — all this is an 
inconsiderateness which, if adopted in the or- 
dinary concerns of We, would bid fair to ruin 
a man's reputation for common sense ; yet of 
this infatuation he who lives without self-ex- 
amination ii alisolutely guilty. 
Notl^ng more plainly shows. us what weak 
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Tftcillating creatures we are, than the difficult 
we find in fixing^ ourselves down to the very 
self-scrutiny we had deliberately resolved on. 
Like the worthless Roman emperor we retire 
to our closet under the appearance of serious 
occupation, but might now and then be sur- 
prised, if not in catching^ flies, yet in pursuits 
nearly as contemptible* Some trifle which we 
should be ashamed to dwell upon at any time» 
intrudes itself on the moments dedicated to se- 
rious thou^t; recollection is interrupted; the 
whole chain of reflectioh broken, so that the 
■cattered links can not again be united. And 
so inconustent are we that we are sometimes 
not sorry to have a plausible pretence for inter- 
rupting the very employment in which we had 
just before made it a duty to engage. For 
want of this home acquaintance, we remain in 
utter i^nerance of our inability to meet even 
the ordmary trials of Hfe with cheerfulnesst in- 
deed by this neglect we confirm that inability. 
Nursed in the lap of luxury, we have an inde- 
finite notion that we have but a loose hold on 
the things of this world, and of the world itself. 
But let some accident take sway, not the world, 
but some trifle on which we thought we set no 
ralue while we possessed it, and we find to Our 
astonishment that we hold, nt>t the world only, 
but even this trivial possession with a pretty 
tight grasp. Such detections of our self-igno- 
rance, if they do not serve to wean, ought at 
least to humble us. 

There is a spurious sort of self-ezanunation 
4irhich does not serve to enligliten but to blind. 
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A person who has left off some riotorioos Tice, 
who has softened some shades of a g^kring «n 
or substituted some outward forms in the place 
of open irreligion, looics on this change of cha- 
racter with pleasure. He compares himself 
with what he was, aad vi^ws the alteration with 
9elf complacency. *He deceives himself by tak- 
ing^ his standard from his former conduct, or 
from the character of still worse men, instead 
of taking it from the unerring rule of Scripture. 
He looks rather at the discredit than the sin- 
fulness of his former life, and being more 
ashamed of what is disreputable than grieved 
ftt what is vicious, he is, in this state of shallow 
reformation, more in danger in proportion as 
be is more in credit. He is not aware that it 
is not having a fiiult or two less that will carry 
him to heinren, while his heart is still glued to 
the world and estranged from God. . 

If we ever look into our hearts at all, we are 
naturally most inclined to it when we think we 
have been acting right. Here inspection gra- 
tifies self-love. We have no great difficulty in 
directing our attention to an object, when that 
object presents us with pleasing images. But 
it is a painful effort to compel the mind to turn 
in on itself, when the view only presents sub- 
jects for reg^t and remorse. This painful 
duty however must be performed, and wiH 
be more salutary in pr<>portion as it is less 
pleasant^ — ^Let us establish it into a habit to 
ruminate on our fiiults. With the recollection 
of our viitiiei we need not-feed our vanity. 
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They will, if that vanity does not obliterate 
them, be recorded ekewhere. 

We are almost disposed to look, at those 
parts of our character which will best bear it, 
and which consequently least need it: at those 
parts which afford n\pst sqif-gratulation. If a 
covetous man, for instance, examines himseli^ 
instead of turning* his attention to the peccant 
partj^he applies the probe where he knows it 
will not g-o very deep$ he turns from his ava- 
rice to that sobriety of which his very avarice 
is perhaps ^ the source. Another, who is the 
slave of passion, fondly rests upon some act 
of generosity, which he consiaers as a fsur 
cofnmutation for some favourite vice, that 
would cost him more to renounce than be is 
willing to part with. We are all too much 
disposed to dwell on that smiling side of the 
prospect jvhich pleases and deceives us, and 
to shut our eyes upon that part which we do 
not choose to see, because, we are resolved not 
to quit. Self-love always holds « screen be- 
tween the superficial self-examiner and hia 
feults.. The nominal Christian wraps himself 
up in forms which he makes himself believe 
arc Religion. He exults in what he does, 
overlooks what he ought to do, nor evicr sus- 
pects that what is done at all can be done 
amiss. 

As we are so indolent that we seldom ex- 
amine a truth on- more than one side, so we 
generally take care that it shall be that side 
which shall confirm some old prejudices. 
Whil^ we will not take pains to correct those 
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preju(Uces and to rectiiy our judgmont, lest it 
should oblige us to discard a ^vourite opinion^ 
we are yet -as eager to judg^, and as forward 
to decide, as if we were fully possessed of the 
grounds on which a sound judgment may be 
made, and a just d^isionfbrmed. 

We should watch ourselves whether we ob- 
serve a simple rule of truth and justice, as well 
in our conversation, as in our ordinary trans- 
actions; whether we are exact in our measures 
of commendation and censure; whether we do 
not bestow extravagant praise where mmple 
approbation alone is due; whether we do not 
withhold commendation, where, if g^ven, it 
would support modest}' and encouiage merit; 
whether what deserves only a alight censure 
as iflpprudent, we do not reprobate as immoral; 
•whether we do not sometimes affect to over- 
rate ordinary merit, in the hope of seMiring to 
ourselves the reputation of candour, that we 
may on ^ other 0(5casions, with less suspicion, 
depreciate established excellence. We extol 
the first because we fancy that it can come in- 
to no competition with us, and we derogate 
from the last because it obviously eclipses us. 

Let us ask ourselves if we are conscientiously 
upright in our estimation of benefits; whether 
when we hkve a favour to ask, we do not de- 
preciate its value, when we have one to grant 
y^e do not aggravate it. 

It is only by scrutinizing the' heart tiiat we 
can know it It is only by knowing the heart 
that we can reform the life. Any careless ob- 
aeirver, indeed, when hiis watch goea wrong. 
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may see #iat it does so, by casting' an* eye oa 
the dial plate; but it is only the artist v^ho takes 
it to pieces and examines every spring and 
every wheel Si^arately, and who, by ascertain- 
ing the precise causes of the irregularity, can 
s^ the machine right, an<W*estore the obstruct- 
ed movements.' 

The illusions of intelle.ctual vision would be 
materiaUy corrected by a close hftbit of. culti- 
vating an acquMntance with our hearts. We 
fill much too larg^ a space in our own iroafl4- 
nations; we fancy we take up mare room m 
the world than Providence assigpns to an indi- 
vidual who has to divide his allotment with so 
many millions, who are all of equal imp<»*tance 
in,their own eyes; and who, hke us, are elbow- 
ing others to fnake room for themselves. Jueft 
as in the natural worid, where every particle of 
matter would stretch itself, and move out of its 
place, if it were not kept in opder by siirroundp 
mg particles; the pressure of other parts redu- 
ces this to remain in a confinement from which 
it would escape, if it were not thus pressed and 
acted upon on all sides. The conscientioua 
practice we have been recommending, would 
greatly assist in reducing us to our proper di- 
mensions, and in limiting us ta our ^proper 
place. We should be astonished if we could 
see our real diminutiveness, and the speck we 
actually occupy. When shall we learn from 
our own feehngs of how much consequence 
every man is to himself? 

Kor must the examinatiDa4>e occasional, but 
•enQkuv Let us not nm into long arrears, but 
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settle oar accounts frequendf. Little artidef 
win run up to a large amount, if they are not 
cleared off. lilTen our irmoceni days, as we 
may choose to call them, will not have passed 
without furnishing their contingent— our dead- 
ness in devotion— osr eagerness fSor human ap- 
plause — our care to conceal our faults rather 
than to correct them — our negligent perform- 
ance of some relative duty— our imprudence in 
conversation, especially at table— our inconad- 
eratten~our driving to the very edg^ of per- 
mitted indulgences — ^let us keep ^ese — let us 
keep all our numerous items m small sums* 
Let us examine tHem while the particulurs are 
fresh in our mempryi otherwise, however we 
may flatter ourselves that iessef evils will be 
•wallowed up by the greater, we may "find 
whenr we come to settle the graiid account that 
tfaey will not be the less remembered for not 
having been recorded. 

- And let it be one subject of our fluent in- 
qouy, whether since we hist scrutinized our 
hearts, our secular affah*s, or our eternal con- 
cerns have had the predominance there. We 
donot mean which of them has occupied most 
of our time, the largest porti(>n of which musti 
necesdmBy, to the genendi^, be absorbed in 
thccares of the present Mfb; but on which our 
affections have be«& most bent; and especially 
how we have conducted ourselves when there 
has arisen a Qompetltion between the interests 
ofboth. ^ 

That general b^lvt of sins which so frequent- 
ly rushes in on the conscience^ of the dyingi 
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would be mach moderated by previous habita^^ 
al self-examination. It will not do to repent in 
tile lump. The sorrow must be as circumstan- 
tial as the sin' Indefinite repentance js no re- 
pentsAce. And4t is one grand use of self-in- . 
i|uiry, to remind us, that all unforsaken sins 
are unrepented sins. 

To a Christian there is this substantial com- 
fort attending a minute self-inspection, that 
when he €nds f^wer sins to be noted, and more 
victories over temptation obtained, he has a 
solid evidence of his advancement, which well 
repays his trouble. 

The faithful ieaicher into his own heart, that 
* chamber of imagfery,* feels himself in'the situ- 
ation of the prophet,* who bemg conducted in 
vision from one idol to another, the spirit at 
sigjit of each, repeatedly exclaims, 'here is 
another abomination!' The prophet beuig 
commanded to dig deeper, the further he pene- 
trated the more evils he found, while the spi- 
rit continued to cry out, 'I wiU show thee yet 
more abomination.' ' 

Self-examination by detecting 'self-love, self- 
denial by weakening its power, self-fft>vem- 
sent by reducing its despotism, turps the tem- 
per of the soiil m)m its natural bias, eontrols 
the disorderly appetite, and, under the influ- 
ence of Divine Grace, in a gt)od measure re- 
stores to the man that dominion over himself 
which God at flrst gave him over the inferior 
creatures. Desires, passions, and appetites, 

* Eseki^ 
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nre brought to move somewhat more in their 
appointed order; subjects not tyrants. What 
the stoics, vainly pretended to, Christianity ef- 
fects. It restored myan to a domhiion over his 
own will, and in a g^ood measure enthrones 
him in tjbat empire which he had forfeited b/ 
nn. 

He now begins to survey his interior, the 
awful world within; not indeed with self ^>m- 

Slacency, but with the control of a sovereign; 
e still finds too much rebellion to indulge se- 
curity, he therefore continues his inspection 
with vigilance, but without perturbation. He 
continues to experience a remainder of insub- 
ordination and disorder, but this rather solicits 
to a stricter government than drives him to re- 
lax his discipline. 

This self-inspection-somewhat i^sembles the 
correction of a literary perfcKhmance. After 
many and careful revisals, though some g^rosser 
fiuiltsmaybe done away; though the errors 
ne neither quite so numerous, nor so glaring 
as at first, yet the critic perpetually perceives 
faults which he had not perceived before; neg- 
ligences appear which he had overlooked, and 
even defects start up which had passed on him 
for beauties. He finds much to amend, and 
even to expunge, in what he had before admir- 
ed. When by rigporous castigation the most 
acknowledged faults are .corrected, his critical 
acumen, improved by exercise, and a more 
hid>itual acquaintance with his subjects, still 
detect, and will fi^rever detect, new imperfec- 
tions. But he neith^ throws aside his work» 
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nor remits his criticisin, which if it do not myce 
the work perfect, will at least make the author 
bumble. Conscious that if it i» not quite so bad 
as it was, it is still at an immeasuEihle distance 
from^e required excellence. 

Is it not astonishing that we Aould zo on re- 
peating periodically, < Try me, O God,' whil# 
we are yet neglecting to try mmely^? Is 
th^^ opt something more like defiance than 
devotion to invite the inspectionof Omniscience 
to that heart which we ours^ves neglect to in- 
spect? How can a Christian s<^mnly cry out 
to the Almighty, * seek the gfround of my hear^ 
prove ihe andeKaiBine my thoughts, and see if 
there be any ways of wickedness in me,' while 
he himself neglects to ' examine his heart,' is 
afnid of 'proving his thoughts,' and dreads to 
inquire if tl^re 'be any way of wickedness' in 
himself, knowhig that the inquiry ought te 
lead to the expidsion. 

In our self-inquisition let us fortify our virtue 
by a rigorous exactness in calling things fe^ 
their proper names. S^lf-lbve is partidulariy 
ingfenious in inventing dis^ls^ of this kin<l 
J^et us lay them open, stnp them bare, face 
them, and give them as little quarter as if they 
were the faults of another.— Let us not caM 
wounded. pride delicacy. — Self-love is made un 
of soft and sickly sensibilities Not that senai> 
bility which melts at the sorrows of others, but 
that which can not endure the least suij^iy 
itself. It b alive in every pore where self is 
concerned, A touch is a wound. It is cAre- 
less in iaflicting pain, but ez<|aisite]y awakein 
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feeling it. It defeDds itself before it is attack- 
ed, revenges ai&omts before they arfe ofTer^ 
and resents as m insult the veiy suspicion of 
an imperfection.' 

In order then to unmask our hearts, let us 
not be contented to examine our vices, let us 
0xamine our virtues also, < those smaller faults:' 
Let us.scrutiMize to the bottoni those quaUties 
and actions which have more particularly ob- 
tained public estimation^ — Let us inquire if thejr 
were j^uine in the principle, simple in the 
intention, hone^st in the prosecution. Let us 
ask ourselves if in some admired instances 
our,g^nerosity had no tincture of vanity,- our 
chuity no taint of ostentatimi ? Whethir when* 
we did such a right action which brought us 
credit, we should have persisted^in doing it, 
had we fbreseen that it would incur censure. 
Do we never deceive ourselves*by mistaking a 
constitutional indifference of temper for Chris- 
tian moderation? Do we never construe our 
love of ease into deadness of the world? Our 
animal activity into Chiistian zeal ? Do w» 
never mistake our obstinacy for firmness, our 
pride for, fortitude, our selfishness for feeling, 
our love of controversy for the love of God, 
our indolence of temper for superiority to hu- 
man applause? — When we liave stripped our 
good qualities bare; when we have made all 
due deductions for natural temper, easiness of 
disposition, self-interest; desire of admiration; 
cf every extrinsic appendage, every illegiti- 
mate motive, let us fairly cast up the account, 
iUHd we shall be mortified to see how IHUe ther« 
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J 
will remain. Pride may impose itself upon us, 
•v^n in the shape of repentance. The humble 
Chrbtian is grieved at his faults, the proud man 
f is ang^ at them.—- He is indigent when he 
discovers he has done wrong, not so much be- 
cause his sin ofT^ds God, as because it has let 
him see that he is not quite so g-obd as he had 
tried to make himself belieye. 

It is more necessary to excite us to the hum- 
bling ♦f our pride, thaii to the performance of 
certain good^'actions: the former is more diffi- 
cult as it is less pleasant That very pride will 
of itself stimulale to the performance of many 
things that are kudable. These performances 
Will reproduce" pride, as they Were produced 
by it; whereas humility has no outward stimu- 
lus. Divine g^oe alone produces it. It is so 
far from being actuated by the love of fume, 
that it is not humility, t^ it has laid the desire 
of fame in the dust. 

If an actual virtue consists, as we have fre- 
quently had occasion to observe, in the domin- 
ion over the contrary vice, humility is the con- 
quest over pride, charity over selflshne^: not 
only a victory over the natural temper, but a 
substitution of the opposite quality. This 
proves that all virtue is founded in self-denial, 
self-denial in self-knowledge, and self-knowl- 
edge in self-examination. Pride so insinuates 
itself in all we do, and say, and think, that our 
apparent humility has not seldom its origin in 
pride. That very impatience which we f^l 
at the perception of our faults is pi*oduced by 
the astonishment at findings that we are not per^ 
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feet. — Thb sense of our sins should make us 
humble but not desperate. It should teach m 
to distrust eveiy thing in ourselves, and to hope 
for every thing" <h)m God. The more we lay 
open the wounds which sin has made, the more 
earnestly shall we seek th« remedy which 
Christianity has provided. 

j^ut instead of seeking for self-knowledge, 
we are glancing about us for grounda of self- 
exultation ! We almost resemble the Pharisee, 
who with so much self-complacency delivered 
in the catalogue of his own virtues and other 
men's sins^ and, Uke the Tartars, who think 
they possess the qualities of those they mur- 
der, fancied that the sins of which he accused 
the publican would swell the amount of his 
own gootl deeds. Like him we ^ take a few 
items from memory, and a few more from ima- 
gination. I^nstead of pulling down the edifice 
which pride has raised, we are looking round 
on our good works for buttresses to prop it up. 
We excuse ourselves from the imputation of 
roanyiaults by alleging that they are common, 
and by no means peci!&iar to ourselves. This 
is one of the weakest of our deceits. Faults 
are not Jess personally ours because others 
commit them. There is divisibiUty in sin as 
well as in matter. Is it any diminution of our 
error that others are guilty of the same ? 
* Self-love being a very industrious principle, 
has generally two concerns in hand at the same 
tiole. It is as busy in concealing our own de- 
fects, as in detecting those of others, especially 
those of the vrise and g^ood. We mi£^ indeed 
£ 
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direct its activity in the latter instance to our 
oven advantage, for if the faults of good men 
are injurious to themselves, they might be ren- 
dered profitable to us, if we- were careful to 
convert them to their true use. But instead of 
tiiming them .into a means of promoting oup 
own Watchfulness, we employ them mischiev- 
ously ill two Wi&ys, Wt lessen our respecti^or 
jHoua ehamcters when we see the infirmities 
wJiTch are bkivdt^d wltli their fine quaUties, and 
we tuvn their failings intu a justification of our 
own, which ai'e not like liieirs overshadowed 
with Virtues. To udmite the excellences of 
others williout imitating them is fruitless admi- 
rutioii; to cotideinn their errors without avoid- 
ing tliem is unprofitable censoriousness. 

When we are compiled by our conscience 
to acknowledge and regret any fault we have 
recently committed, this fault so presses upon 
our recollection, that we seem to forget that 
we have any other. This single error fflls our 
mindi and we look at it as through a telescope, 
which, while it shows iin object^ confines t;he 
sight to that one object exclusively. Others 
indeed are more efi'ectually shut out, than if 
we were not examining this. Thus while the 
object in question is magnified, the others are 
as if they did not exist 

It seems to ht established into a kind of sys- 
tem not to profit by any thing without us, and 
not to cultivate an acquaintance with any thing 
within us. Though we are perpetually re- 
marking on the defects of others, yet when 
does the remark lead us to study and to root 
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out the same de^tft in our own hearts? We 
are ahnost eveiy day hearing of the death of 
others, but does it induce us to reject on death 
as a thing in which we have an individual con- 
cern? We consider the death of a friend as a 
loss, but seldom app^ly it as -a warnings The 
'death of others we lament,, the faults or others 
ym censure, but how seldom do we m93f.e use 
of the one for our own amendme;nt^ 01? of the 
other for our own preparation ? , 

It is the faahion^f the times to try experi- 
ments in the arts, m agriculture, in philosophy^ 
In jevery science the diligent professor is al- 
ways afraid there may be some secmt which he 
has not yet attained, some occult principle 
which would reward the labour of discovery, 
something even whith the assiduous and intel- 
lip^nt have actually found out, but whieh has . 
hitherto -eluded his pur^t. And shall the 
Christian stop short in his scrutiny, shall he not 
cixamine and inquire till he lays hold on the ve» 
ty heart and core of religion? 

Why should experifhental philosophy be the 
prevailing study, and experimental relkpon be 
branded as the badge of enthu&iasm, the cant 
of a hollow profes^n ? ' Shall we never labour 
to establisji the distinction- between appearance 
and reality, between studying religion criti- 
calh', and embracing it practically, between 
having, our conduct creditable and bur hearts 
sanctified? Shall we not aspire to do the best 
things from the highest motives, and elevate 
our aims with our attainments? Why should 
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we rerasun in the vestibule when the sanctumiy 
b open? Why should we be contested to 
dwell in the outer courts when we are invited 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus? 

Natural reason is not likely to furnish argu- 
ments sufficiently cogent, nor motives suffi* 
cienUy powerful to drive us to a close self-in-^ 
spection. Our corruptions foster this ig^noranoe. 
To this they owe their undisputed possession 
of our hearts. No principle short of Christi- 
anity is strong enough to impel us to a study so 
disagreeable as that of our fkults. Of Chris- 
tianity, humility is the prime grace, and thu 
grace can -never take root and flourish in a 
heart that lives in ignorance of itself. If we 
do not know the greatness and extent of our 
sins, if we do not' know the imperfections of 
our virtues, the fidlibility of our best resolu- 
tions, the infirmity of our purest purposes, we 
can not be humble; if we are not humble, we 
can not be Christians. 

. But it may be asked, is there to be no end 
to this vigilance? Is there no assigned period 
when thb self-denial may become unnecessary^ 
No pven point when we may be emancipated 
fix>m this ve^Katious se]f4ftspection? Is the ma- 
tured Christian to be a slave to the same 
drudgery as the novice ? The true answer is — » 
we may cease to watch when our spiritual ene- 
my ceaseft to assul. We may be off our guard 
when there is no longer any temptation with- 
out. We may cease our setf-denial when there 
is no more corruption wittun. We may |^ve 
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the reins to hfor imftginalioii when we are tore 
its tendencies will be towards heaven. We 
may dismiss repentance when sin is aboUah^ 
We may indulge selfishnesswhe« we can do it 
without danger to our louls. We may neglect 
prayer when we no longer need the fcvour of 
God. We may cease to praise him when he 
ceases to be gracious to us. — To discontinue 
our yigilance at any period short of this, iA 
be to defeat all the virtues we hare practised 
on earth, to put to hazard all our hopes of hap- 
piness in heaven. 



ON SUBMISSIDN TO THE DIVINB WILL. 

To desire to know the Divine will is the 
first duty of a being so ignorant as mant to en- 
deavour to obejF is the most indiipensable du- 
ty of a being at once so corrupt and so depen- 
dent The Holy Scriptures frequently com- 
prise the essence of the Christian temper ia 
some short aphorism, apostrophe, or definition, 
llie essential spirit of the Christian life may 
be said to be included in this one brief petition 
of the Christian's prayer, * thy win. ax Doirx;' 
just as the distinguishing characteristic of the 
nrfelig^ous may be said to consist in following 
his own will. 

There is a haughty spirit which, though it 
will not complain, does not care to submit It 
arrogates to Itself the dignity of enduring^ 
without any claim to the meekneas of yielding. 
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Its Silence is stubbornness, its fbrtlfbde is pnde; 
its calmness is apathy without, and discontent 
within. In su^ch characters, it is not so, much 
"^le win of God which is the rule of conduct^ 
as the scorn of pusillanimity. Not seldom in* 
deed the mind puts in a claim for a merit tuy 
which the nerves could make oi^t'a better title. ' 
Yet the suffering vrtach arises irom acute fed-r 
iag is so far from deducting from the virtue of 
resignation, that, when it does. not impede the 
sacrifice, it enhances the value. True resigna- 
tion is the hardest lesson in the whole, school of 
Christ; It is the oftenest taught and the latest 
learnt It is not a task which, when once got 
over in some particular instance, leaves Us mas- 
ter of the subject' The necessity of following 
up tiie lesson we have begun» presents its^ 
almost every day in some new shape, occurs 
under some fresh modificatioi^ The submis- 
sion of yesterday does not exonerate us from 
the resiglmtion of to-day. The principle, in- 
deed, once thoroughly wroug^ intake ^oul,- 
gradually reconciles us to the frequent demand 
tor its exercise, and renders every successive 
call more easy. . ■ 

We read dissertations on this subject, not 
only with the most entire concurrence of the 
judgment, but with the most apparent acqui- " 
escence of the mind. We write essays upon 
it in the hour of peace and composure, and 
fancy that what w6 have discussed with so 
much ease and sel£«Qmplacence, in favour of 
which we offer lo mvay arguments to convince. 
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and se xnaay ^aotures to persuade, cannot be 
very di^cult to practise, fi^t to convince the 
understanding and to correct the will is a very 
dififereRt undertaking; and ' not less, difficult 
wben it cornea to our own case than it was in 
the caae of those for whgm we have been so 
coolly and dogmatically prescribing. It is not 
till we practically ^d how slowly our own ar- 
guments produce any effect on ourselves that 
we cease to marvel at their inefiicacy on others. 
The sick physician tastes wkh disgust the bit- 
terness of the draught, to the swallowing of 
whioh he wondered the patient had felt so 
much repugnance, and the reader is some- 
times convinced by the arguments which fail 
<Mf their, efiects on the writer, when he is cal- 
led^ not to disQUSs, but to act,, not to reason, 
but to suffer. The theory is so just and the 
duty so obvious, that even bad men assent to 
it; the exercise .so trying that the best men 
find it /more easy to commend the rule than 
adopt it. But he who has once gotten eng^- 
ved, not in hb memory but in his heart, this 
divine prepept, tht ^ill bk doni, has made 
a proficiency, which will render all subsequent 
instruction.comparatively easy; 

Though sacrifices and oblations were of«* 
fered to God under the laW by his own ex- 
press appointment, yet he peremptorily reject- 
eAtliem by his prophets, when presented as 
substitutes instead of sig^s. Will he, under a 
more perfect dispensation, accept of any ob- 
servances which are meatfl to su|»ersede inter- 
nal dedication—of any oHerin^ unaccompa* 
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nied by complete d^re of acquiescence- in his 
will? *My son, give me thine heart,' is his 
brief but imperative command. But before 
we can be brought to comply with the spirit . 
of this requisition, God must enlighten our un- 
derstanding that our.devotion may be rational^ 
he must rectify our will that it may be volun- 
tary, he must purify our heart that it may be 
spiritual. 

Submission is a duty of such high and holy 
import that it caA only bo- learnt of the Great 
. Teacher. If it could have been acquired by 
mere moral institution, the wise saying^ of the 
ancient philosophers would have taught it. 
But their most elevated standard was low: 
their strongest motives were th^ brevity of . 
life, the instability of fortune, the dignity* of 
suffering virtue, thinj^ within their narrow 
sphere of judging; thingfs true indeed as far 
as they gt), but a substratum by no means 
equal to the superstructure to be built on it. 
Zt wanted depth, and strength, and solidity for 
the purposes of support. It wanted the only 
true basis, the assunuice that Grod orders all 
things according to the purposes of his wiH 
for our final good; it wanted that only sure 
f^und of faith by which the genuine Christian 
cheerfully submits in entire dependence on 
the promises of the Gospel. 

Nor let us fancy that we am td be languid 
ajid inactive recipients of the divine xiispensa- 
tions. Our own souls must be enlarged, our 
own views must be ennobled, our own spirit 
must be dilated* An inoperative acquiescence 
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is not all that is required of us: and if we must 
not slacken our zeal jn doing good, so we 
must not be remiss in opposing^ evil, on the 
flimsy ground that God^ has permitted evil to 
infest the world. If it be l;us will to permit 
sin, it is an opposition to his ¥nll when we do 
not labour to counteract it. This surrender, 
therefore, of our will to that of God, takes in 
a large sweep of actual diities, as well as the 
whole compass of passive obedience. It in- 
volves doing as well as suffering, activity as 
well as acquiescence, zeal as well as forbear- 
ance. .Yet the -concise petition daily slips 
off the tongue without our reflecting on the 
weight of the obligation we are imposing on 
ourselves. We do not consider the extent and 
consequences of the prayer we are offering, 
the sacrifices, the trials^ the privations it may 
involve, and the larg^ indefinite obedience to 
all the known and unknown purposes of infi- 
ni^ wisdom to* which we are pledg^g' our- 
selves. 

There is ne case in which we more shelter 
om-seUes in generalities. Verbal sacrifices 
cost little, cost nothing.^ The familiar habit 
of repeating the petition almost tempts us to 
fimcy that the duty is as easy as the request 
is short We are ready to think that a prayer 
rounded off in four monosyllables can scarcely 
involve duties e<>-extensive with our whole 
course of being; that, in uttering them, we re- 
nounce all right in ourselves, that we acknowl- 
edge the universal indefeasible title of the 
bluHd and only Fotentaie; that we make over 
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to him the rigbt to do in US, and with US, and by 
us, whatever he sees good for ourselves, what- 
CYer will promote his glory, though by means 
sometimes' as ihcomprehennble to our under- 
standing as unacceptable to our will, because 
we neither know the motive, nor perd&ive th6 
end. These simple words express an act of faith 
tiie most subUme, an act <^ allegiance .the mo9k 
oaqualijied, and, while they make a declaration 
of entire suhmis^n to a Sovereign the most 
absolute, they are, at the same time, a recogni* 
tlon of love to a Father the most bene&centl 

We must remember, that in offering this 
prayeiv we may by our own request, be of- 
fering to resign what we most dread to lose, 
to give up what is dear to us as o«r^own soul; 
we may be calling oi^ our heavenly Father to 
withhold what we are most anxiously labour- 
ing to attain, and' to withdraw what we are 
most sedulously endeavouring to k^ep. We 
are solemnly renouncing q|ir property in our- 
selves, we are distinctly making ourselves over 
ag^n to Uim whose we slreMy are. We 
specifically entreat him to do with us what fats 
pleases, to mould us to a confordoity to his 
image, without which w'e shall never be re- 
signed to his will. In short, to dispose of \i8 
as his infinite wiisdora sees best, however con- 
trary to the scheme which our blindness^ has 
laid down as the path to unquestionable hap- 
.piness. 

To render this trying petition easy to us, is 
one great reason why cfod, by such a variety 
of providences, afflicts and brings us low. 
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&e knows that we want incentives to humility^ 
even more than incitements totirtuous actions* 
He shows us in many ways» that self-sufiicieB- 
ey and happiness are incompatible, that pride 
and peace are irreconcileable; tba^ fbllowmp 
our own way, and doing our own will, which 
we consider to be of the very -essence of feU« 
eity, is in direct opposition to it. 
^ * Christianity,' says bishop Horseley, * in- 
volves many paradoxes, but no contradictions.' 
To be able to say with entii^e surrender of the 
heart, * Thy will be done,' is the true liberty 
of the children of Ood, that Hbefty with which 
Christ has made them f^e. It is a hborty, not 
whach delivers us from restraint, but which, 
freeinf^ us firom our subjection to the senses, 
makes us find no pleasure but in order, no safe- 
%y but in the obedience of an intellij^ent be- 
ing* to his rightful Ix>rd. In delivering us from 
the heavy bondage of sin, it transfers us to the 
* easy yoke of Christy* from the galling slaveiy 
of the world tp the 'light burden' of him who 
overcame it. ^ 

This liberty in pving a true direction to the 
affections, gives them ampfitude as well as ele- 
vation. The more unconstiiuncid the will be- 
eomes, the more it fixes on the object? once 
fixed on the highest, it does not use its liberty 
for versatility, but for constancy; not for 
changfe, but for fidelity; not for wavering, but 
adherence. 

It is, therefore, no less our interest, than our 
duty, to keep the mind in an habitual posture 
of Bt^mission. 'Adam,' says Dr. Hammond, 
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* after his expulsion^ was a greater slave in the 
wilderness tbaii he "had been in the inclosure.' 
I£the barbarian ambassador came^xpress to 
the Romans to negotiate from his countiy fcft 
permission to be their servants, dechuing, that 
a voluntary submission, even to a foreign pow- 
er, was preferable to a wild and diAprderly- 
freedom, well may the Christian triumph hi the 
peace and security to be attiuned hf a com- 
plete subjugation to Him who is emphatiiJUly 
caUed the Godofatder. 

A vital faithr manifests itself in vital acts. 
*Thy will be done,' is eminently a practical 
petition. The first indication of the gaoler's 
change of heart was a practical indication. Re 
did not ask, * Are there few that be saved,' 
bu^ *What shall /do to be saved?' The first 
symptom St Paul gave of his conversion, was 
a practical symptom: 'Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ?' He entered on his new course 
with a total renunciation of his own will. It 
seemed to this great Apostle, to be the tumingf 
point between infidelity and piety, whether he 
should follow his own will or the will of God. 
He did not amuse his curiosity with speculative 
questions. His own immediate and grand con* 
cem eng^rossed his whole soul. Nor was his 
<}uestion a mere hasty effusion, an interroga- 
tive springing out of that mixed feeling of awe 
and wonder which accompanied his first over- 
whelming convictions. It became the abiding 
principle which governed his future life, which 
made him in labours more abundant Every 
successive act irf" duty, every fUture sacrifice of 
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ease, spruiifi^ from it, was influenced by it. 
His own wid, his ardent^ impetuous, fiery will, 
was not merely subdued, it was extinguished. 
His powerful mind indeed lost none of its ener-' 
gy, hut his proud heart relinquished all its in- 
dependence. ' 

We allow and adopt the term devotion as'an 
indispensable part of religion, because it is sup- 
posed to be limited to the act; but dojotednesSf 
from which it- is derived, does not meet with 
such ready acceptation, because this is a habit, 
and an hs^it involves more than an act; it pled- 
ges us to consistency, it implies fixedness of char- 
acter, a jreneral confirmed state of min^ a giv- 
ing up what we are, and have, and do, .to G<)d. 
Devotedness does not consist in the length of 
our' prayers, nor in the number of our gt>od 
WQi^s, fisr, though these are the surest eviden- 
ces of piety, they Are not its essence. Devo- 
tedness consists in doing and suffering, bearing 
and forbearing in the way which God pre- 
scribes. The most inconsiderable duty per- 
formed with alacrity, if it oppose our own in- 
clination; the most ordinary trial -met with a 
right spirit, b more acceptable to him than a 
g^reater effort of our own devising. We do not 
commend a servant for his activity, if ever so ^ 
fervently exercised,, in doing whatever grati- 
fies his own fancy: we do not consider his per- 
formance as obedience, unless his activity has' 
been exercised in doing what we required of 
him. Now, how can we insist on his dping 
what contraidicts his own humour, while we 
allow ODLrselresto feel repugnance in serving 
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oar heavenly Matter, ivhen his commands do 
not exactly fidl in with out. own inclination? / 
We must also grv^ Qod leave, not only to 
take his own way, but his own time. The ap- 
pointment of seasons, -as well as of events, is 
nis. ' He waits to be gragious.' If he delays, 
it is because we are not yet Voug^it to that 
state which fits tis for the grant of our request. 
It is not he who must be brought about, but we 
ourselves. ' Or, perhaps, he refiises the thin^ 
we ask, m order to g^ve \is a better. We im- 
plore success in an undertaking*, instead of 
whith, he g^ves us content under the disap- 
pointment. We ask for the removal of pain$ 
he g^ves us patience under it We desire de- 
liverance froni our enemies; he sees that we 
have not yet turned their enmity to our im- 

grovement, and he will .bring' us to a better 
imper by fiiT^er exercise. We desire him 
to avert some impending trial ; instead of avert- 
ing^ it, he takes away its bitterness; he mid- 
gates what we believed would He intolerable, 
by giving us a rigfht temper under it. How, 
then, can we say he has failed of. his promise, 
if he g^ves sometiiing more truly valushle thaa 
we hiul requested at his hands? . 

Some virtues are more called out in one con- 
dition of lil^, and some in another. The exer- 
cise of certain qualities has its time and place; 
but an endeavour after conformity to the unage 
of God, which is best attained by submission 
to his wUl, is of perpetual obligation. If he 
does not require all virtues under all circum- 
«Unoe% theee is.no state or condition in which 
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he 4oe8 not require that to ^trhich our church 
perpetually calls Us, ^alh humble, lowly, peni- 
tenty and obedient heait.' We may have no 
tiine» no capacity, no special call for deeds of 
notorious usefulness; but whatever be our pvir- 
suits, enga^ments, or abilities, it will intrench 
on no time, require no specific call, interfere 
with no duty, to subdue our perverse wilL 
Though the most severe of all duties, itinfrin- 
ges on no other, but will be the more effectu- 
ally fulfilled by the very difficulties attending 
on other pursuits and ^gagements. 

We are so fond of having our own will, that 
it is astonishing we do not oftener employ it for 
our own good; for our inward peace is aug- 
mented in exact proportion as our repugfnance 
to the Divine will diminidies. Were the con- 
quest over the one complete, the enjoyment 
of the other would be perfect. But the Hofy 
Spirit does not assume his emphatical title, the 
coJSFORTXR, till his previous offices have ope- 
rated on the heart, till he has. 'reproved us of 
sin, of righteousness, of judgment.' 

God makes use of methods inconceivable to 
us, to bring us to lihe submission which we are 
more ready to request with our lips, than to de- 
sire with our hearts.. By an imperceptible ope- 
ration he is ever at work for our gocJd; he pro- 
motes it by objects the most unpromising, 
by events the most unlikely. He cmplo3r» 
means to our shallow views the most im- 
probable to effect his own gracious purpo- 
ses. In every thing he evinces that his thoughts 
are not as our thoughts. " He ovemiles tlie op* 
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position of oup enemies, tbe dc^tion of our 
mends, the faults of our children— the loss -of 
our fortune as well as the disappointments at- 
tending its possession~-the unsatisfactoriness 
of pleasures as well as the, privation— ^hfe con- 
tradiction of our desires — ^^the fkilul<« of plans 
which we thought we hstd concerted, not only 
with gt)od judgment but pure intentions. He 
makes us sensible of our faults by the mischiefs 
they bring upon us; and acknowledges our 
blindness by extracting firom it consequences 
diametrically opposite tfe those which our ac- 
tions were intended to produce.. 

Our love to God is stamped with the- same 
imperfection with all our other graces. If we 
love him at all, it is as it were, traditionally, 
hereditaiMly, professionally; it is a- love of form 
and not. of feeling, of education and not of sen- 
timent, of sense and not of faith. It is at best 
a submission to authority, and not an effusion 
of voluntary gratitude, a conviction of the un- 
derstanding, and not a cordiality of the affec- 
tions. We ratiier assume we have this gi^aoe 
than actually possess it, we rather take it for 
granted on unexamined grounds, than cherish it 
as a principle from which whatever good we 
have must proceed, and from which, if it does 
not proceed, the principle does not exist. 

Surely, say the oppugners of divine Provi- 
dence^ in considering the calamities inflicted on 
gfood men, if God loved virtue, he would not 
oppress the virtuous. Surely Omnipotence 
may find a way to make his children good, 
Without making them x»iserable. But have 
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these casuisM^er devised a means by which 
men may b^Rade good )vithout being made 
hunable, or happy without being made holy, 
or holy without trials? Unapt scholai's intleed 
we are in learning tbe lessons taught! But the 
teacher is tiot the less perfect because of the 
unbecilii^- of his children. 

If it be the design of Infinite Goodness to dls- 
ea^ee as from the world, to detach us from 
o*4rselves, .and ta purify us to himself, the pu- 
rification by suiferiii^ seems the most obvious 
method. The same irffect could not be any 
otherwise produced, except by miracles, and 
God is an economist of his means in giace as 
well as in nature. He deals out all gif\s by 
measure. His operation in both is progressive. 
Successive events operate in one case as lime 
and age in the other. As suns and showers so 
gi*adually mature the fruits of the earth, that 
the growth is rather perpetual than percepti- 
ble, so God commonly carrFeS on the work of 
renovation in the heart silently and slowly, by 
means suitable and simple, though to us im- 
perceptible, and sometimes unintelligible. 
Were the plans more obvious, and tiie process 
ostensible, th.ere would be no room left for the 
operations of faith, no call for the exercise of 
patience, no demand for the grace of humility. 
The road to pei*fection is tedious and suftering, 
steep and rugged; our impatience would leap 
over all the intervening space which keeps us 
from it, leather than climb it by slow and pain- 
ful steps. We wouUl fain be spared the sorrow 
and shame of our own errors, of all their vexa- 
F 
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tious obstructions, all their dis^|^6iirable im- 
pediments. We would be completely good 
and happy at dnce without passing through the 
stages and gradations which lead to goodness 
and happu^ess. We requipe- an instantaneous 
transformation which costs us ndthini;*; the Spi- 
rit of Gfod works by a gradual process which 
costs us much. We would combine his favour 
with our self-indulgence; we would be spared 
the trials he has appointed without losiog the 
felicity he has promised. We complain of the 
severity of the operation, but the operation 
would not be so severe, if the disease did not 
lie so deep. 

Besides, the afflictions which God appoints, 
are not seldom sent to save us from those we 
should bring on ourselves, and which might 
have added guilt to misery. — He threatens, but 
it is that he may finally save. If ' punishment 
is his strange,' it is also his necessary 'work.' 
Even in the sorest affliction, the Idss of those' 
we love, there may be a mercy impenetrable 
to us. God has, perhaps, laid up for us in 
heaven that friend whom he might have lost in 
eternity, had he been restored to our -prayers 
here. But if tlie affliction be not improved, it 
is, indeed unspeakably heavy. If the loss of 
oui* friend does not help to detach us from the ' 
world, we have tlie calamity without the iur 
demnification; we are deprived of our treasure 
without any advantage to ourselves* If the 
loss of him we loved does not make us more 
earnest to secure our salvation, we may lose at 
once o^r friend and our soul. — ^To endure the 
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pehidty and Mfce the profit, is to be emphati- 
'cftlly miserable. 

Suiferingp are the only relics of the true 
cross, and .when Divine g^ce turns them to 
our ipiritual good, they almost perform the 
minKnes ^ich blind superstition ascribes to 
the false one. God mercifully takes from us 
what we have not courage to offer him; but 
if, when he resumes it, he sanctifies the loss, 
let u9*iiot repine. It was his while it was 
oars. He was the proprietor while we were 
the possessors. 

Though we profess a general readiness^ to 
submit to the Divine will, there is nothing, in 
which we are mbre liable to illusion. Self-love 
is a subtle casuist We invent distinctions; 
We too critically discriminate between afflic- 
tions whic|i prqceed more iminediately from 
6od, and disappointments which come from 
the world. To the former we acknowledge, in 
words at least, our willingness to submit. In 
the latter, though equally his dispensation, we 
seem to feel justified in; refusing to acquiesce. 
God does not desire us to inflict punishments 
on ourselves, he only expects us to bear with 
patience those he inflicts on us, whetlier they 
come more immediately from himself or through 
the medium of his creatures. 

Love being the root of obedience, it is no 
test of that obedience. If we obey God only in 
things which do not cross our inclinations, 
wlnle we disobey him in things thatare repug- 
nant to them. Not to obey except when it 
co0t8 us nothing is rather to please oursdves 
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than God, for it is evident we 4k>uld disi^j 
himin these also if the allurements were equally 
powerful in these cases as in the others. We 
may, indeed, plead an «pok)gy that the com- 
mand we resist is of less importance tiian that 
with which we comply; but this is a false ex- 
cuse* -for the authority which enjoins the least, 
ip the same with that which commands the. 
g^atest; and it is the authority to which we 
1^ to submit, as much as to Uie command. 

^here is a passage in St Luke which does 
not seem to be always brought to bear on .this 
point as fully as it ought: ' unless a man for- 
sake all that he hath, he catinot be my disciple.' 
This does not seem to be quite identical with 
the command in ano^er^ place, that a man 
should <sell all that he has,' &c. When the 
Christian world indeed was in 4ts infi^cy, the 
literal requisition in .both cases was absolutely 
necessary. But it appears to be a n\ore hberal 
interpretation of the command, 9s * forsaking* 
all that we have, extends to a full and entire 
consecration of ourselves to God, a dedication 
without reserve, not of fortune only, but of 
every desire, every faculty^ every inclination, 
every talent; a resignation of the whole will, a 
surrender of the whole soul. It is this surren- 
der which alone sanctifies our best^ctions.' It 
is this pure oblation, this oifering -of unshared 
affdctions this unmaimed sacrifice, which is 
alone acceptable to God, through that full, 
Pfrfectf and sufficient sacrifice^ obkUtony and «a- 
titfmtion made for tiie sin^ of the whole world. 
Our money he will not accept without our good 
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"wfll, our €e^tions without <rar affections, our 
•ervices-without our hearts. Like the pi^vari- 
cating^ pair, whose duplicity was puni^ed hy 
instant death, whatever we keep back will an- 
nihilate the value of what we bring, • It will be 
nothini^ if it be not alL* 



POVERTY WITH VIRTltE MOItE ELIGIBLE THAN 
WEALTH WITHOUT, 

Th» Almighty has made us all to be happy, 
and to become so is the business of our lives. 
In endeavouring to attain this end, however, 
we discover more diligence than sagacity, and 
are less deficient in the exertion, than the di* 
rection, of our faculties. 

We set out* in thi% important pursuit with 
^apposing, that happiness is the produce of 
situation solely; that it will only flourish in 
particular spots, and that, there it will spring 
up spontaneously. We do not seem to know, 
or sufliciently to consider, that it must be 
planted and cultivated every where, and that, 
if cultivated, it will flourish any where. We 
are not enough aware that what we call sources 
of enjoyment, are not so, in themselves, abso- 
lutely, and necessarily, but only relatively and 
conditionally; that they require certain cor- 
responding qualifications in those who draw 
from them, to enable thfem to drink at them; 
that happiness is the result of an agreement 

* itctMf chap. y. 
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and harmony between tlie person and the 
^tuation, between the inhabitant and the h^bU 
tation, between the sensibility of the subject 
and the nature of the objects that act upon 
him. Light is^sweet, but not to tiie blind ;. 
music is delightful, but not to the deaf ^ poetry 
is entertaining, but not, to the tasteless in 
literature; polished soeiety is pleasant, but not 
to the rustic; retirement is soothing, but only 
to the placid and untroubled breastj heaven is 
a place of feUcity, hut, to. the pious, and bene- 
volent alone; and wealth is a blessing, bat 
solely to the wise and good. 

To bestow it upon tilie foolish, the sensual, 
the vain^ the proud, and the selfish, is to put 
into the hand of a savage a gem, which he can 
apply to no valuable purpose, a book he can 
not read, an instrument of which* he knows not 
the use. We do not appear to consider, that 
there is such a thing as a capacity and an 
incapacity of enjo3rment; a disposition- to be 
happy, and a disposition to be miserably: that 
the former will find felicity in almost any 
utuation, that the latter will nnd it in none. 

Where the soil is good, and where seed is 
sown, the clemency of tlie. skies will call forth 
fertility; but no showers, however kindly, ho 
suns, however generous, are able to fructify 
the rock. 

For want of these reflections, of the adven- 
turers for happiness that human life exhibits to 
our vifew, disappointment is the portion of 
those who 'prosper in the world and increase 
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in rickes,' while the unsuccessful in the pur- 
suit of them become the prey of envy. • 

The scriptures ab6und in passages, that tend 
' to set us right upon this subject. One of these, 
the following*, contains a Tery strong correction 
of the fatal mistake concerning happiness, into 
which mankind are so contumally falling. 
'A little that a righteous man hath is better 
than the riches of many wicked,* or than many 
riches, accompanied with wickedness. 

This, is a pleasing truth to them that have 
little and an important truth to them that have 
much, it shows us happiness in our own 
power; instructs us in the secret of it; guides 
us in the search after it; and teaches u# to make 
ourselves independent of atuation and ac- 
cident. 

The superiority^ above averted, may be 
comprehensively Ulustrated by 'a ^successive 
reference to, and comparison o^ the several 
component qualities, m the character of a 
righteous man, which are to be conadered as 
contributing to the enjoyment of projjerty ; and 
the several follies and vices, which stand 
opposed to them in the various modifications of 
the opposite character, and which interfere 
with felicity, we inconsiderately regard as the 
inseparable companion of opulence. 



COlfTEirTMIirT. 

First, the little that is accompanied with 
contentment, is better than the riches of those, 
who, whatever the sum of them they may poi- 
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sesra, are dissatisfied with that sum. What is 
gjun? It is not gold; it is not power: the Scrip- 
tures liave answered the question, and they 
ha^'e answered it well. 'Contentment with 
godliness is gfeat gain^' 

• But if I had more, I should be contented. 
It is the possession of much that produces con- 
tent.* Into an error morfe remote from truth 
than this, the human understanding never 
strayed. He that is not contented with cora- 
petence, it fs certain, would not be satisfied 
with superfluit)'. , " ' 

Contentment, with that which is enough 
for nature, is an inseparable attribute of a vir- 
tuous tewper. It is a ray, in the luminous orb 
of the virtues, that streams from tlie Same 
centre, w!noh supples the rest of the na^iant 
circlf . It is a natural and necessarA emanation 
fiom Faith, Pi.etV, ahd Charity. There is no 
truth, of which we require to be so frequently 
rem nded; no truth is so necessary to our hap- 
piness, and none is so apt to escape our memory, 
as this: That contentment does not grow out 
of the condition, but out of the chai*acter. 

So far is what is considered by the world as 
felicity of situation, from gving b-rtli of itself 
to felicity of hoart, that where the parent prin- 
ciples of happ'ness are wanting,^the tendency 
of gveat possessions is rather to d minish than 
to increase content There is a closer connec- 
tion, a more intimate affinity, in the nifture of 
things between satisfaction and little, than 
between, satisfaction and much. Those that 
aspire to wealth, resemble in this respect them 
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that ai« ambitious of excellence in arts, or in 
ftcience; the nearer they; approach to ths^t per- 
fection after which they pant, the greater is at 
once their |*erception, and their impatience, of 
imprt^ection. 

In this respect, th6n, the little that a righte- 
ous man hath is better than the riches of the 
Wicked. He is contented with, that little; and 
contentment is 'wealth, and power, and evefry 
earthly thing.' 

He that is satisfied with what he eats, fares 
sumptuously; he that is. satisfied with what he 
wears, is clothed in purple; he that Is content- 
ed with his dwelling, is the tenant of a palace. 

SCOKOXT AND TSXPIBAlfCB. 

Secondly, The little, ^lat is accompanied 
with economy and temperance, is better than 
the riches of those who have a taste for pro- 
fusion. 

fn such hands, riches are not riches. 

f nteniperance converts weajth into want. 
It does this, in three ways. 

1. If wealth were inexhaustible, intempe- 
rance would impoverish the possessor of it, by 
sinking the sum of sensual pleasure, in its power 
to bestow, to a much smaller amount, than that 
even poverty, w^th sobriety, is able to com- 
mand. ' ". . , 

In order to secure the largest sum of it, it is 
necessary that the habits should be so arrang- 
tdf as to admit of occasional risings above the 
tenour of our pleasures to more anijn&tcd an<^ 
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extraordinary entertainments. Novelty and 
variety are the soul of enjoyment. But that 
system of life, wHich is marked by excess^ 
utterly excludes this vital principle of plea- 
sure. He that is already upon the summit, 
can rise no higher: artd he that is always alof^ 
is no more alive to the senseof elevation, than 
those who are on the g^und. It is the flight 
thither, and not residence there, which excites 
the pleasurable perception of height. If he,-' 
who is habitually as high as he can ascend, 
would experience that variation which enlivens 
life, he must come down. And* indeed it has 
repeatedly happened, that when the gay and 
the dissipated have by any accidental and local 
necessity, been compelled to descend to the 
plainness and simplicity* -of humble accopuno- 
dation, they have^ confessed that the cnang^ 
has exhilarated them more than the luxuries of 
life had for a long time done. 

Opulence, then, were it unbounde^, in the 
hand of proftision, is lowest poverty* I say 
the lowest; for common poverty, poverty that 
is merely comparative, caa communicate to 
her sober and temperate sons and daughters, 
not only food and raiment, but occasional en- 
tertainment and delight. But eternal vacation 
can have no holidays; and perpetual festivity 
is a perpetual fast 

2. But, by reducing the superfluities to the 
Necessaries of life, and: thus multiplying more 
•nd more the wants of nature, profusion renders 
wealth itself inadequate to the system of ex- 
pense; and Aus produces a feeling of poverty. 
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in the midst of opulence. In consequence of 
the dispropordon between his property and his 
factitious necessity, larg^ is in reality his pos- 
sessions may be, the prodigal feels himself 
stnutened; he experiences a narrowness in his 
circumstances, a contraction in his property, 
ample as it ist and, in the midst of pecuniary 
enlai^ement, his appetites complain of im- 
prisonment What is this, however vast the 
sum of wordly substance with which it may be 
accompanied, what is this but beggary? Is it 
of any consequence whether indigence be 
seated in the purs^, or in the fancy? What 
difference there is, is in fitvour of the former 
mtuation of it. 

I need not say, that this painful feeling of 
confinement is usually too impatient of it, to be 
kept within the bounds of prudence; which 
leads me to add,. 

3. That profusion, in the end, is the cause, 
not only of ima^pnary, but real indig^ence. The 
veiy first step, m thi^ downward path to ruin, 
is the beginnmg of shame and misery. To be 
obliged to defer the payment of debts; to be 
under the necessity of dismissing the industry^ 
that asks its due, with promises and excuses; 
to have inferiors, in whose face we are ashamed 
to look; — ^hpw much must every feeling of 
honest pride and decent spirit be subdued, 
before this can be borne. . ^ 

Is opulence, with these appendages, an 
object of envy? How much happier, and more 
enviable is he, however inferior his station may 
be, who is able to hold up his head, whom- 
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soever he may meet: But if the passage to 
want be painful, the.armal at it is yet more so. 
Whefi the scene shuts in; when the respite 
from decided, exposed, and notorious poverty, 
expires; when the fei^ed respect, that was 
forced by dependance, gives way to open con- 
tempt; when the patience of long>-suiferin|^ 
creditors, which hope had kept alive, is con- 
rerted, by despair, into execration; and the 
wretched 'lord of useless thousands' stands 
deserted, dispirited, and ashamed ^ without 
one friend or flatterer left; then he who was 
envious of him, surveys him with a ngh, and 
understands how poor a thing is wealth, with- 
out wisdom! 

In this respect,, then, the little that a righte- 
ous man hath is better than the richer of iolly» 
It is more productive of pleasure; more ade- 
quate to his wants; and more durable. Riches^ 
in the hands of prodigality, lose ^eir nature; 
they are not themselves; they are a large sum 
only of cyphers. The little that a wise man 
has, however little, is really what it stands for. 
He extracts from it all the good itxontains; he 
turns it to the best account. 



UBERALITT. 

Thirdly, The little that is liberally enjoyed, 
as farnas prudence allows* under the influence 
of a cheerful trust in providence, is better than 
the abundance that is embittered by the anxie- 
ties of avarice and the mortifications of a scM^id 
pannmonj^, In the hands of those who thus 
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use it as in theirs we have just considered, 
opulence is penury. There is such a want, to 
employ the. w<mls t>f one who has wittily ex- 
posed the absurdity of i^ as 'the want of what 
we have/ As &r as enioyment is concerned, 
it is equal, whether g^ld be in the bowels of 
the earth, or in the box of parsimony; whether 
you 4ia¥e it not in your hand, or whether.you 
have not a heart to use it» . In either case, and 
equally in either, you are a poor roan. 

Who would not rather be an honest labourer 
for hire, whose daily industry is sufficient to 
supply him with clothes, and food, and fuel^ 
and who supported by a pious confidence in 
heaven, can enjoy to-day, without anxiety for 
the morrow; who, when the shades of even- 
ing diKniss him from his task, is able to return 
to his family, with a cheerful face, and a 
thankful heart; than the owner of the largest 
possessions, from whose use they are all locked 
aod^ guarded by a troop of fears and fancies, 
which he cani^ot overcome? Where is the dif- 
fererice, in' point of real and actual destitution, 
between his being debarred from them by 
foreign force, and his own? between his beingf 
forbidden to' enjoy them by another^ and by 
himself> 



COHSCTOUS RECTITUDE AVS HOITSSTT* 

I proceed, fourthly, to the. most important 
point of the cqmparison we are pursuing, and 
that to which the text nwre particularly aU 
liides* The little that is accomgii|ied witlv 
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the consciousness of its having been fairly ac- 
quired, is better than the riches that are at- 
tended with the remorse of havii^g been ill 
gotten. 

It is better than the unjust g^ns, of which 
the consequent loss to others is divided among 
many and lies light upon individuals. Can he 
who has furnished his house, however splendid 
its trappings, who has adorned his grounds, . 
however delightful their shades,^ who has 
clothed his limbs, however superb their attire^ 
with what he has embezzled oif public money« 
or with what he has extorted in the adminis^ 
tration of delegated government, or with the 
wages of poUtical servitude, or with the win- 
nings of dishonorable play, or with the spoils 
of variously adventurous fraud, or with the 
gains of an unlawful or unlawfully conducted 
traffic, or widi the earnings of a liberal, bat 
prostituted profes»on^ can the reaper of such 
an harvest pass through his apartment with the 
proud step, entertain his friends with the un- 
clouded gaiety, or sink into his couch with the 
undisturbed repose of him, who, as he mts un- 
der a lowly rocSf, surveys a frugal board, looks 
rouqd oil a circle of plsdn-clad children, or' 
welcomes to his hearth an humble neighbour, 
has it to say, and can say it with his hand laid 
upon his heart, * Little as is my portion, I have 
honeslly earned it; in th^ acquisition of this 
little lot, I have employed no deceitful weight; 
I have poised no unjust balance; I have prac- 
tised no artifice; betrayed no trust; overreach- 
ed no inesqperienoe; injured no innocence j 
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trampled upon no right: 1 have adhered, not 
only to the laws of my country, but to the nicer 
rules of honour, generosity; I have licked the 
dust of no foot; I have worshipped no pridei 
I have flattered no vanity; I have not bent my 
liody to one unmanly stoop; I have not forced 
into my face one adulatory smile?' — ^Is there 
not, I ask, a proud swell of soul in such re- 
flections, which opulence, however ample, 
can not, communicate to the mean spirit, that 
has stooped to pick it out of the dirt, and 
MMled itself in the act of taking it up. 

How' much more superior still is the little 
portion of industrious innocence and integrity, 
to the largest g^ins, that are the consequence 
of an injury, which either from being more 
concentrated, or accompanied with circum- 
stances of peculiar cruelty, has "been more se- 
verely felt! With what pity, may the honest 
possessor of a little, look upon them who, by 
mean and gtiilty artifices, have diverted from 
its proper course the domestic descent of pro- 
priety ! who by sedulous endeavours to foment 
family dissensions, to nurse the resentment ex- 
cited by juvenile and venial indiscretion, or 
rational -refusal to comply with unreasonable 
requests, or manly opposition to tyranmcal 
commands; by taking care to keep aHve, and 
blow into a lasting flame the spark of animosi* 
ty, which if left to itse^ would have soon gone 
out; by maligpiantly magnifying the actual 
fiiults of those against whom they have plotted, 
or falsely accusing them of others; and by the 
patient exercise of insinuating arts and flatter- 
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ing attenflon^ to them whose hearts they hare 
thus attempted to turn; have succeeded in 
supplanting the natural claimant to the inheri- 
tance of wealth, in the breast of its proprietor: 
or who have secured succession to it, by the 
forgery of a will, to .which siich circumstances 
of domestic disagreement have- lent a colour, 
and have promised -success! — Has opulence 
any pleasures within its reach thit can prevent 
the reflection from frequently recu^ying to 
such possessors of it, that its rightful owner is 
pining, perhaps, in poverty and obscurity; and 
still more than by the pressure of poverty, de- 

Eressed by the mournful idea of a beloved re- 
tive's inexorable aUenation and implacable 
resentment,^ Can the ravishers of his plenty 
enjoy the repast? Can the usurpers of his pil- 
low sleep? 

With what a yet deeper-sigh of compassion^ 
with what a groai^ of pity, may an honest man, 
however poor, think up(m those who in baste 
to inherit the wealth that awsdted them, have 
allowed themselves to indulge an impatience of 
the natural pace of that mortality, to which 
they must owe it; who have been unable to 
attend the slow step of nature to the tomb>; ' 
who were prompted to expedite succession oy 
secret violence; and whose imagination, now 
that they have obtained their wish, ig perpetu-^ 
ally haunted by the thought of that g^*ave^ in 
which they have laid the relics, but not buried 
the remembrance, of those, who should now 
have been sitting at the table where tliey feast, 
and reclining in the bowers they occupy ! With 
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what Belf-gratulatioii, and gratitude fo heaven, 
may the ianpceilt proprietor of the most scanty 
sufficiency, think of them, who, at the board 
of festivi^', often staiit at the sudden appear- 
ance of that form before imagfination's eye; 
which the earth can not hide from it: who fre- 
quently, in the midst of g^ay compaliions, make^ 
a fruitless attempt to be -gay, and essay In vain 
to shak^ off, what^ in vain they tell themselves, 
18 no mspe thai! superstition: who, at the hdur 
of general repose, are kept from their rest by 
tl^e remembrance of the past, and the prospect 
of the future: who experience depressions' of 
spirit, no mirth, no music can raise; complain of 
head-aches, no medical aid can relieve; and 
often exclaim, in the agony of their soul, " Oh 
that I could recall what I have done, and re- 
store what I have taken!'' whe^ involuntary 
expressions of secret ang^uish have been suffix* 
<^ent to awaken powerful suspicions, though 
not to furnish legal proofii of their gfuilt; whose 
frequent sighs, sudden starting^ muttered so- 
liloquies, absent reveries, restless nights, de- 
climng health, and fading faces have excited 
the surmises of neighbours, the wonder of 
' guests, the pity of xlomestics; have occasioned 
their servants to look at them with a speaking 
silence; caused *' curses not loud, bat deefi, to 
murmur round the neighbourhood;" and con* 
yerted the respects of the poor and dependent 
into forced and empty breath I Who that hat 
led 4m harmless life, in however htmible & 
Walk, upon surveying such a situation as this, 
will not say with a shudder of pity, with a glow 
iG 
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of gfrati^ule to God, and « smile of coBtentment 
wiUi his. lot, *' Better is a little with fighteou»» 
Bes% than great revenues without right-?" 

Suffer me to add, who is there as yet un- 
stained by deeds . like these, that, to gain all 
this world can give, would consent, whatev'ev 
be the contraction of his property, to stand in 
their situation, who, in addition to the deep 
remorse of having thiis injured others to obtain 
the riches they possess, are so circumftanced 
as to be in continual dread, and in continual 
danger, of detection? Some depositary of the 
secret lives; some'hiredinstruhient, some mean 
utensil of villai;iy, whose- lips must be kept 
sealed, from time to time, by oft-repeated 
bribes. Think what they must feel, in being 
thus in the power of an infericn'l in beings 
drained of their reward by a base, fidelity in- 
satiable of pay! whom they are afraid to of- 
fend, by an appearance of Jthat.contempt they 
feel!, whom they must treat with respect, «a 
well as reward with munificence! who is thus 
the tyrant of his superiors, and the etemi^ 
scourge of them who thought only to have 
taken up and laid down a tool! and who, in 
spite of all their preventive liberality, they 
perpetually fear, will one day betray Uiemi 
Trembling they reflect, that conscience, in 
some moment of compunction for having con- 
cealed what ought to be published, or having 
been accessory to an injury that ought to be re- 
dressed, may force open the moutn of merce- 
nary concealment, and compel a (Usooveiy ci 
t)&e dark transaction: or^ if the guilty secret 
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•faould be kept loeked in the breast where it 
is lodged, until the last hour of life, they know 
not how soon that hour may cotne; and that 
Ihey know is an honest hour,s when the accom^ 
plipe has nothing to feai*from man, and when it 
u natural for Penitence to seek for the forgive- 
ness of God, by the performance of an act of 
justice. Thus situated, they reafize, with a 
fidelity dreadfully literaJ, the picture of agita* 
ted guilt, which is drawn with such strong 
strokes, and heightened with' such striking 
colours, in the book of Job ! * Terrors make 
them afraid on every side; a dreadful sound is 
in Hieir ears.* If this be not, I know not what 
is, * treasure and trouble therewith.' 

How happy, in comparison of perturbation 
like this, surrounded by whatever splendour, 
is he, however low, in the scale of human life, 
he lies, who has none but honest secrets! who 
can say with truth, *N6 one is acquainted with 
any action of mine, of which the discovery to 
all mankind need call a blush into my face: I 
have done nothing of which I have reason to be 
ashamed: the bread which I eat, I have hon- 
ourably earned: these hands have ministered to 
my necessities, without contracting any spots!* 
How much superior is the smallest portion, at- 
tended with the peace oi this reflection, to 
the largest pdssessions, encumbered with such 
a conscience as- we have just considered! 

At the • close of these considerations, I can 
Iftot call upon you, in vjun, for contentment 
with an tnierior condition, which yet contains 
a sofficiemt supply for the few and simple ne- 
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cessities of nature; or for reiioixciliadoii to the 
wisdom and justice of those witys of Providence^ 
according' to which, wealth is often the portion 
of the unwortliy. Be it so: to such is it any 
blessing? In the hands of Folly is it not more 
commonly a curse? Can it rescue the wicked 
from any part of their appointed punishment^ 
either in Uiis world or in.tlie next? Can itgiye 
happiness to the unreasonable? Can it satisfy 
the insatiable ? Can it supply the wants of either 
the profuse, or the parsimonious.^ Can it 
make the. former prudent, or the latter unanx- 
ious? Can itlieal the distempers of Intemper- 
ance? Can it silence the reproaches of ion- 
science? procure the physician that can 

* Minister to a'mind diseag'd, 
Pluclc from the memory a rooted sorrow, x 
Raze out ^e writtea troubles of the bndn, ' 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stu#d bosom of that perilous stuil^ 
Which weighs upon the heart V 

Can it enable a moral nature to forget, or not 
to feel, the deformity of the g^uilt it has con- 
tracted? Can it wipe from remembrance, or 
wash the darkness of vice into whiteness? Can 
it ward off the stroke of mortality, or corrupt 
the justice of Heaven? — ^In the hands of the 
wicked, it is, then, a worthless thing. Let 
them take it: * verily they have their reward.* 
He that allows himself to be < envious at the 
wicked, when he sees the prosperity of the 
foolish^' suffers himself to be dazzled by the 
surfaces of things. In contemplating their con- 
dition, who TO^ in ill-acquired richesy he doe^ 
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not property esfljhate the bargain they have 
made. Th6ir gains project to his view; their 
loss retires from his eye. He beholds -their 
purchase; it is a sparkling purchase; but he 
sees hot the price they have paid. He observes 
the house, the grounds, the equipage, the 
troops of friends; — ^but he can not penetrate in- 
to the breast; he can not perceive what passes 
on the pillow. Hf 

May our young readers have the wisdom to 
look upon a good conscience as • more precious 
than rubies,'- as a treasure -'unto which all the 
thin^ that can be desired are not to be compa- 
redi and for the loss of which there are no 
grains that Can make them amends. May none 
of us be ever persuaded to g^ve away innocence 
for gold: for however at first we mavbe pleas- 
ed widi the exchange, in a little while we shall 
feel ourselves to be losers, And admit the con- 
viction, that all the wealth the world contains, 
when accompanied with the sting of remorse, 
is not to be put in competition with the smallest 
portion of it, when attended with the conscious- 
ness of jnteg^ty. 



ON SELF-DECEPTION. 

So numerous, and so well conducted, are 
the endeavours of mankind to deceive one 
another; such is the sum of their vice, and such 
is the fertility of their invention; so much have 
they to conceal, and so skilful are they in the 
art of concealment; that no man was ever able 
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to say, he had never been dtfceived by human 
professions or appearances. . So great is the 
multitiide of the masks that are wdrn« aiid with 
such nicety are the features frequently delinea- 
ted, and tiie colours laid upon them, that ma- 
ny of them, even by the eye of penetration 
and of experienoe, have been mistaken for the 
lines and the complexion of nature. How of- 
ten man employs the breath which is in him, 
the spirit of God which is in his nostrils, to de- 
ceive his brother, that brotherinto whose breast 
to make a wonderful conveyance of the ideas 
that jexisi in his 6wn, that breath was breathed 
into him; with what frequency that noble mem- 
ber of bis frame, wl^ich was g^ven him to be 
the sacred and g'lorious organ of truth, is made 
the ignominious instrument of falsehood; by 
what multitudes, that face divine which nature 
formed for the index of the soul, is instructed 
to express what is not there; can remain un- 
known to none, but those that are^ buried in 
the shades of entire seclusion from society. 
Where are they to b'e found sheltered, in what 
deep and impenetrable solitude, to whom either 
their injured property, or their wounded 
fame, or bleeding afflictions, or their lost inno- 
cence and departed peace, have not, nt one 
time or other, given cause to complain of hu- 
man insincerity, and to repent of the trust they 
have reposed in man? The delightful dream 
of unsuspecting innocence, which paints man- 
kind after her own likeness, is not permitted to 
contiiMie lonff. Romantic confidence in the 
honesty and honour of all it meets, reigns but 
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a short titne in ib^ bosom pfx e'enerous youth. 
The glow of that sweet delusioti is soon sue* 
.ceeded there by the clay-cold conviction,, that 
men should be tried before th^ are. trusted, 
imd by frigid caution in the choice <yf -social 
jOOBaections. f heforwardness of ^e warm and 
g^neroits afiectiolis ci honest and inexperien- 
ced nature, to fly forth towards tJl human kind, 
b ^oon repressed, and soon. punished. Too 
ioon when, like the young and tender buds of 
the year« tempted by the sunshine of smiling 
looks, and the warm breath ofJHendly profes* 
sionsy'they go out froni the heart, all fearless 
^^ fondly trusting in the treacherous appelar* 
ft&ces, they receive a cruel check from a con- 
duct, fer other than was promised by the ge- 
nial invitation, that drev^ them forth: a conduct 
that blows cold and bleak upon them, and com- 
pels them to shrink back again into the breast^ 
there to shut themselves up from a woHd they 
have found so inclement; to venture out no 
iiior6 till warranted by maturer wisdom to trust 
again; perhaps never again to quit the heart, 
to which they have been thus painfully forced 
to retire^ but there to wither away, and, from 
excess of social ardour, to die into cold and 
comfortless misanthropy. . 

Where is that walk of human life, w^ch 
ftlsehood has net ever, and does not still infests 
Whp^iaU number the neg^ations in which 
her breath has been employed? the boards, 
over which her hands have poised tiie balance, 
and spread the merchandise? or the social 
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hearths, at which her polluted lips hare pio- 
fimed the name of fHendsbip ? 

Where is that place, however sacred, how* 
ever consecrated to truth, which she has not 
dared to enter? Is there a temple, in which 
i^e has not stood, and stretched forth her hands 
to the God of liruth? Is there a senate, in 
w.hich ^e has not risen, and poured the words 
of patriotism in .a. copious and fluent stream/ 
Is there a tribunal she has not apppdached, and 
there, before the awful Justice of earth and 
the volume that contains the veracity of Hea- 
ven, with lips that but just have left the ven» 
arable lids, while ang-els have shuddered at 
the daring sounds, — uttered deliberate and sol- 
emn deceit } Such is the social deceitfulness ci 
tiie human heart Nordoes it satisfy itself with 
deceiving the eyes that are without it, ^tid that 
can not read it: it practises deceit and practises 
it with success, upon the eye, which, next to 
that of Heaven, possesses the most intimate ac- 
cess to it. Its powers of deception are able to 
impose upon that immediately under which all 
its operations pass. Man is not only cheated 
by the hearts of others, h6 is also cheated by 
his own. 

This species of human insincerity is the most 
common of all. It is the most subtle serpent 
of the race, which has crept into every bosom; 
to the insinuating entrance of -which scarcely 
the sincerest minds are completely closed; and 
by which every human being, iii a greater or 
smaller degree, has been sometimes begged. 
He thflft would not 'suffer a lie to pass from his 
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Up, is not entirely innocieiit of lying to his own 
understanding'; and he, whom others hare sel- 
domest deceived, has, perhaps, heen often du- 
ped by himseffl 

Among the enemies to human yirtue, self- 
ifisincerity may be phiced at the head, and is 
itself a host When all the citizens are united 
in fraternal .fidelity to it, the strong city may 
Wd defiance to the besiegers. The open and 
dbtward enefhy, however numerous, or how- 
ever brave, it may overcome. ^ But when its 
walls enclose the enemy, that acts in secret 
conceit with the foe without, its bulwarks are 
useless. When intestine treachery opens the 
gates, it is to no purpose that the barb of them 
are strong. 

However hnpregnable by military skill, or 
courage, the town that is betrayed is soon ta- 
ken. No battlements can make any defence 
against deceit. 



ON THE COMPARATIVELY SMALL FAULTS AND 
VntTUEa 

The < Fishers of men, asif exclusively bent 
on catching the greater sinners, often make the 
interstices of the moral net so wide, that it can 
not retain those of more ordinary size, which 
every where abound. Their draught might be 
more abundant, were not the meshes so large 
tiiat the smaller sort, aided by their own lu- 
bricity, escape the toib and slip through. 
Happy to find themselves not bulky enough to 
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be entsngledf'they plunge back again into their 
native element, enjoy Uieir escape, and hope 
they may safely waitto grow bigger before they 
are in danger of being caught 

It is of more ipiportance th«n we are aware, 
or are willing to allow; that we take cafe dili- 
gently to practise the smial^er virtues, avoad 
scrupulously the lesser ^ins, and beat patiently 
inferior trials; for the sin of habitually yieldin^^ 
or the grace of habitu^y renting in comparaf 
tively small points, 4ends in no inconsiderable 
degree to produce that vi^ur or ibsti debilky 
of mind on which hangs victory or defeat. 

Conscience is mond sensation. It is the hasty 
perception of good' and evil, the .peremptory 
decision of the mind to adopt tlie one ga avoid 
the other. . Providence has furnished the body 
with senses, and the soul with conscience, as a 
tad by which to.shrink from the approach of 
danger; as a prompt feeling to supply the de- 
ductions of reasoning; as a spontaneous impulse 
to precede a tn^ of reflections for which the 
suddenness and surprise of the attack allow no 
lime^r An enlightened conscience if kept ten- 
derly alive by a continual attention to its admo- 
nitions^ would especially preserve us from ^ose 
smaller sins, and stimulate us, to those lesser 
duties which we are wisely apt tothink are too 
insig^nificant to be brought to the bar of re- 
gion, too trivial to be weighed by the standard 
of Scripture. 

By cherishing this quick feeling of rectitude, 
light and sudden as the flash from heaven, and 
which is in fiict the motion of the qpizi^ we 
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inttlkivdy reject wluit is wrongs before we faftve 
time to examine why it is wrong, and seize on 
what is light before we have time to examine 
why it is right Should we<ndtthen be carefiil 
bo# we extinguish tins sacred spark? WiU any 
tbing be more likely to extinguish it than to 
neglect its hourly mementos to perform the 
smaller dudes, and to avoid the lesser fisuiltay 
which, as they in a good measure make up the 
sum o£ human. life, will naturally fix and de- 
termine our character, that creature of habits? 
Will notour neglect or observance of it, incline 
or in<^po6e us for those moreimpt»rtant duties 
of wluch these smaller ones are connecting 
links? 

The vices derive -their existence from wUd- 
ness, confusion, disorganization. The discord 
of the pas^ons is owing to their having differ- 
ent' views, conflicting aims, and opposite ends. 
The rebellious vices have no common head; 
eaoh is all to itself. They promote their own 
operations by disturbing Uiose of others, but in 
disturbing they do not deiAroy them. Though 
they are fdl of one family, they live on no friend* 
ly terms. Profligacy hates covetousness as 
much as if it were a virtue. The life of every 
sin is a life (^ conflict which occasions the tor- 
ment, but uot the death of its opposite. Like 
the fabled brood of the serpent, the passions 
spring up, armed against each o^er, but they 
fail to complete the resemblance, for they do 
not eflect their mutual destruction. 

- But without union the Chnstian graces could 
not be pesfectedy and the smaller virtues are 
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the 'tbreadii and filamentt which gently but 
firmly tie them together. There is an attractive 
power in goodness which draws ea^h part to 
the other. This concord to the virtues is de- 
rived from their having one common centre in 
which all meet In vice there is a strong re- 
pulsion. Though had men seek^ eaich omer» 
they do not love each other. Ea^fth seeks the 
other in order to promote his own- purposes, 
while he hates him by whom his purposes «re 
promoted. 

The lesser qualities of the human character 
are like the lower people in a country; they 
are numerically, if not individually,- important. 
If well regtilated they become viduable from 
that very circumstance of numbers, which^ un- 
der a negligent administration, renders ihem 
formidable. The peace of the individual mind 
and of the nation, is materially affected by the 
discipline in which these inferior orders iire 
maintained. Laxity and neglect in both ca^es 
are subversive of all good government. 

But if we may be allowed to glance from 
earth to heavenj perhaps the beauty of the les- 
ser virtues may be still better illustrated by 
tiiat long and luminous track made up of mi- 
nute and almost imperceptible stars, which 
though separately too inconsiderable to attract 
attention, yet from their number and conflu- 
ence, form that soft and shining stream of light 
every where discernible, and which always 
corresponds to the same fixed stars, as the 
smaller virtues do to their. concomitant great 
ones.-^Without pursuing the metaphor to the 
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dastnc fiction that ^ Galaxy was the foad 
through which the ancient heroes went to 
heayen, may we not venture, to say that Chris- 
tians will nuike their way thither more pleasant 
by the- consistent p rikctice of the minuter vir- 
tues? 

Evevy Christian should consider reli^on as 
a fort which he i^ called to defend. The mean- 
est soldier in the army, if ~he add patriotism to 
valour, will fight as earnestly as if the glory of 
the contest depended on his single arm. But 
he brings his watchfulness as well as his cour- 
age into action. He strenuously defends every 
pass he is appointed to gtiard, without inquiring 
whether it be gceat or small. There is not any 
defect in religion or morals so little as to be of 
no consequence. Worldly things may be little 
because their aim and end may be little. Things 
ai% great or small, not according to their osten- 
sible importance, but according tathe magni- 
tude of tlieir object, and the importance of 
their consequences. 

• The acquisition of even the smallest virtue 
being, as' has been before obseirved, an actual 
conquest over the opposite vice, doubles our 
moral strength. The spiritual enemy has one 
object less, and the conqueror one virtue more. 

By allowed negligence in small things, we 
are not aware how much we injure ireligion in 
the eye of the world. How can we expect 
people to believe that we are in earnest in 
great points, when they see that we can not 
withstand a trivial temptation, against which 
resistance would have been comparatively easy ? 
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At a ^itance they heat with respect oilr ffene* 
ral characters* They "become domesticated 
with us, and discover the same failings, little^ 
ness, and bad tempers, aa the^ have been ac- 
customed* to meet with in the most ordinary 
persons. 

If Mihon, in one of his letters to a learned 
foreigner who had visited him, could congratu- 
late himself on the consciousness that in that 
visit he had. been found equal to his reputation, 
and had supported ui private conversation his 
high character as tin author; shall not the Chris- 
tian be equally anxious to support the credit of 
his holy profession, by not betrayhig in familiar 
lifb any temper inconsistent with^rdigion? 

It is not difficult to attract respect on great 
occasions, > where we are kept in order by 
knowing that the public eye is fixed upon us. 
lt!$ easy to maintain a regard to our dignity in 
a ' Symposiack, or an academical dinner;' but 
to labour to msuntain it in the recesses of do- 
mestic privacy requires more watchfulness, and^ 
is no less the duty, than it will be the habitual 
piactice; of the consistent Christian. 

Our neglect of inferior duties is particularly 
injurious to the minds of our dependants and 
servants. If they see us • weak and infirm of 
purpose,' peevish, irresolute, capricious, pas- 
nonate, or inconsistent, in our daily conduct, 
which comes under their immediate observa- 
tion, and which comes also within their power 
of jud^g, they will not give us credit for 
those, higher qualities which we may possess^ 
and those superior duties which we may be 
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5 careM to ftdfil. Keither their capacity 
nor th^ opportunities, may enable them to 
jadg*^ of the orthodoxy of the head ; hut there 
will be obvious and decisive proofs to the 
meanest capacity, of the state and temper of 
the heart. Our greater qualities will do them 
Kt^ good, while our lesser but incessant faults 
do them much injury. Seemg us so defective 
in thedaUy course of domestic conduct, though 
they will obey us because they are obliged to 
it; they will neither love noV esteem us enough 
to- be influenced by our advice, nor to be go^ 
Temed by our instructions, on those jg^at point* 
which every conscientious head of a family will 
be careful to inculei^ on all about him. It 
demands* no lesii ^circumspection to be a Chris- 
Han, than to he a *hero, to one's valet de cham- 
bre;' 

, In 8ll that relates^to God and to himself the 
Christian knows of no small faults. He con- 
siders all allowed and wilful sins, whatever be 
their magnitude, as an offence agiunst his Ma< 
iter. Nothing that offends him can be insig- 
luficant Nothuig that contributes to f^en on 
ourselves a wrong habit can be trifling. Faults 
which we are accustomed, to consider as small 
• are repeated without cmnpunction. The habit 
of commitdng them is ccmflrmed by the repe- 
tition. Frequency renders us first mdifferent, 
^en insensible. The hopelessness attending 
a long indulged custom generates carelessness^ 
till for want of exercise the power of resistance 
b first weakened, then destroyed. 

But there is a stiU mot% serious |>oint of view 
in which ^e subject may be considered. Do 
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smaU faults, continually repeated, always retain 
their originally diminutiveness? Is any axiom 
more establisUed than that all evil is of a pro* 
gressive, nature? Is a bad temper which is 
never repressed, no worse after yesirs. of indul- 
gence, than when we at first gave the reins 
to it? Does that which we first allowed our- 
selves under the name of harmless levity on 
serious subjects, never proceed to pi-ofaneness? 
Does what was once admired as proper spirit, 
never grow into' pride, never swell into inso- 
lencer^ Does the habit of incorrect narrative 
or loose talking, or allowed hyperbole, never 
lead to folsehood, never settle in deceit? Be« 
fore we positively determine that small. faults 
are innocent,, we must undertake to prove that 
they shadl never outgi-ow their primitive di- 
mensions; we must ascertain that the infant 
shall never become a giant 



PROCRASTIB'ATIOir. 

Procrastination is reckoned among the mosft 
venial of our faults, and sits so lightly on our 
minds that we scarcely apologize for it But 
who can assure us, that bad not the as^tance 
we had resolved to give to one friend un^Aer 
distress, or the advice to another under tempta- 
tion, to day, been delayed, and from mere sloth 
and indolence been put off till to-morrow, it 
might not have preserved the fortunes of the 
one, or saved the soul of the other? 

^t is not enough that we perform duties; we 
must perform them at the right time.— We 
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must do the duty of tfvery day in its own ifea- 
8on. Every day has its own imperious duties; 
we must not depend upon to-day for fulfilUng 
those which we neglected yesterday, for to^y 
might not have been granted us. To-morrow 
will be equally pi^emptory in its demands; and 
the succeeding day, if we live to see it, wUl be 
ready with its proper claims. 

IITB^CISIOB-. * 

. Indecision, though it is not so often caused by 
reflection as by the want of it, yet may be as 
mischievous; for if we spe^ too much time in 
Wancing probabiUlies, the period for action is 
lost While we are ruminating on difficulties 
which may never occur, reconciling differences 
which perhaps do not exist, and poising in op« 
posito scales things of nearly the same weighty 
the opportunity is lost of producing that good* 
which a firm and manly deciftoo would have 
effected. 



Idkness, though itself /the most unperform* 
ingof all the vices,' is however the pass through 
wmch they all enter, the stage on which they 
an act. Though supremely passive itself, it 
lends a willing hand to all evil, practSotl as well 
as speculative. It is the abettor of every sin 
whoever commits it, the receiver of all booty, 
whoever is the thief. If it does nothing itself, 
it connives at all the mischief that is done by 
others. 

H 
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TANlTT. -r 

Vanity is exceedingly misplaced when rank- 
ed as she commonly is, in the catalogue of small 
fiuilts. It is^junder her character of .harmless^ 
ness that she does all her mischief. She is 
indeed often found in the society of g^eat vir- 
tues. She does not follow in the train, but 
mixes herself with the company, and by mix- 
ing* mars it. The use our «piritual eneiq^ makes 
of her is a master stroke. When he can not 
. prevent us from doing* right actions, he can ac* 
eomplish his purpose almost as well *by ma* 
king us vain of them.' When he can n9^ 
deprive the public of our benevolence, he can 
defeat the effect to ourselves by poisoning the 
principle. When he can not rob others of the 
good effect of the deed, he can gain hia ji^t 
by robbing l^e doer of his rewar£ 

psxvisHirxs^. 

PuvUhne88 is another of the minor miseries. 
Human life, though sufficiently unhappy, can 
not cont^ve to furnish misfortunes so often as 
the passionate and the peevish can supply im- 
patience. To-comoit our reason and tamper 
to the mercy of every acquaintance, and of 
every servant, is not making the wisest use of 
them. If we recollect that violence and peev- 
ishness are the common resource of those whose 
knowledge is small, and whose arguments are 
weak, our very pride might lead us to subdue 
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our passion, if we bad not a better principle to 
resort to. Anger is the common refuge of in- 
significance. People who feel their character 
to be sKght, hope to give it weight by inflation: 
But the blown bladder at its fiUlest distention 
is still empty. Sluggish characters, above aU> 
have no right to be passionate. They should 
be contented with their own congenial faults. 
Dulness however has its iropetuosiUes and its 
fluctuations as. well as gemus. It is on the 
coast of heavy Boeotia that the Euripus exhibits 
lis unparalleled restlessness and agitatioa. 

TBir£IX#* 

TriAinf^ is ranked among the venial faults. 
But if time be one grand talent eiven us in 
order to our securing eternal life; if we trifle 
awajr that time so as to lose that eternal life, on 
which by not trifling we might have laid hold» 
then will it answer the end of nn. A life de- 
voted to trifles not only takes away theindina^ 
ti(m, but the capaci^ for higher pursuits. The 
truths of €hristianify have scarcely more influ- 
ence on a frivolous than on a profligate charao- 
ter» If the mind be so absorbed, not merely 
with what is vicious, but with what is useless, 
as to be thoroughly disinclined to the activities 
of a Ufe of piety, it matters little what the oause 
it which so disinclines it. If these habits can 
not be accused of great moral evil, yet it argues 
a low state of mind; that a being who has an 
eternity at stake can abandon itself to trivial 
pursuits. If the great concern of life can not 
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be Secured vdtbout habitual watcbftUness, how 
18 it to be secured by habitual carelessness? It 
will afford little comfort to the trifler, when at 
the last reckoning he gives in his lopg negative 
catalogue, that the more ostensible offender 
was worse employed. The trifler will not be 
weighed in the scale with the profligate, but in 
the balance of the sanctuary. . 



ON BELF-DENIAL. 

Wb are perhaps too much addicted to ovaf 
innocent delights, at we are too fond of our 
leisure, of our learned, even of our religioui 
leisure. But while we say it is good for us to " 
be here, the divine viision is withdrawn, and 
we are compelled to come down, from the 
mount Or, perhaps, we do not improve our 
retirement to the purposes for which it was 
g^nted, and to which we had resolved to de- 
vote it, and our time is broken in upon to make 
us more sensible of its value. Or we feel a 
complacency in our leisure, a pride in out 
books; perhaps we feel ^jroud of the good 
things we are intending to say, or meditating 
to write, or preparing to do. A check is ne- 
cessary, yet It is given in a way almost imper- 
ceptible. The hand that g^es it is unseen, is 
unsuspected, yet it is the same gracious hand 
which directs the more important events of 
life. ■ An importunate application, a disquali- 
fying* though not severe indisposition, a fem'ily 
MTOcatioa, a letter important to the writer, but 
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unseasonable^to us, breaks in on our projected 
privacy; calls us to a sacrifice of our inclina- 
tion» to a renunciation of our own will. These 
meessant trials of tenjper, if well improved* 
may be more salutary to the mind, than the 
finest passage we had intended to read, ^r the 
sublimest sentiment we had fancied we should 
write. 

Instead then of going* in search of greai mor- 
tifications, as a certain class of pious writers 
recommend, let us cheerfully bear, and dili- 
l^ently improve these inferior triab which God 

Erepare^ ror us. Submission to a cross which 
e inflicts, to a disappointment which he sends, 
to a contradiction of our self-love^ which he 
appoints, is a far better exercise than greJit 
penances of our own cho6sing. Perpetual 
conquests over impatience, ill-temper, and 
self-will, inteate a better spirit than any self- 
imposed mortifications.'- We may traverse 
oceans, and scale mountains on uncommanded 
pilgfrimages, without pleasing God; we may 
please him without any other exertion than by 
crossing our own will. 

Periiaps you had been busying your imagi- 
nation with some projected scheme, not only 
lawful, but laudable. The design was radi- 
cally good, but the supposed vtdue of 3rour 
own agency, might too much interfere, might 
a little taint the pu^ty of your best intentions. 
The motives were so mixed that it was difficult 
to-separate them. Sudden sickness obstructed 
the design. You naturally lament the failure, 
not perceiving that, however good the work 
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might be for others, the sickness was better for 
yourself. An act of charity was in your inten- 
tion, but Grod saw that your, soul required the 
exercise of a more difficult virtue; that humility 
smd resignation, that the pawnee, ik;quies- 
cence, and contrition of a sick bed, were 
more necessary for you. He accepts the me- 
ditated work as far as it was designed for his 
glory, but he calls his serrant to other dullest 
which were more salutary for him, and of 
which. I&e master was the better judg^^ He 
sets aside his work, and orders him to wait; ^e 
more difficult pari of his task. As- far as your 
motive was pure, you will receive the, reward 
of your unperformed charity, though not the 
gratification of the performance. If it was not 
pure, you are rescued from the danger attend- 
ing a right action performed on a worldly prin- 
ciple. You may be the better Christian 
though one good deed is subtracted from 
your catalogue. 



ADVANTAGE OF A HIGH STANDARD OP 
RELIGION. 

EvEBT thmg which, relates to God is infi- 
nite. We must therefore while we keep our 
hearts humble, keep our sums high. Our 
highest services indeed are but finite, imper- 
fect. But as Grod is unlimited in goodness, he 
should have our unlimited love. The best we 
can offer is poor, but let us not withhold that 
best. He deserves incomparably more than 
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we have to give* Let us not give him less 
than aU. If he has ennobled our corrupt nar 
ture with spiritual aiFections, let us not refuse 
their noblest aspirations, to their noblest ob- 
ject. Let him not behold us so prodigally* 
lavishingf our affections on the meanest of his 
bounties, as to have nothing left for himself. 
As thef standaid of every thing in religion is 
high, let us endeavour to act in it with the 
lughest intention <^mind, with the largest use 
of our faculties. Let us obey him with the 
most intense love, adore him with the most 
fervent gratitude. Let us ' praise him accord- 
ing to his excellent greatness.' Let us serve 
hun with all the strength of our capacity, with 
•U the devotion of our will. 

Grace being a new principle added to our 
natural powers, as it determines the desired to 
a higher object so it adds vigoi;ur to their ac- 
tivity. We shall best prove its dominion over 
us by desiring to exert oursewes in the cause 
of heaven with the same energ^y with which 
we once exerted ourselves ia the cause of the 
world. The world was too little to fill our 
whole capacity. Scaliger lamented how much 
was lost because so fine a poet as Claudian, in 
his choice of a subject, wanted matter worthy 
of his talent; but it is l^e felicity of the Chris- 
tian to have chosen a theme to which all the 
powers of his heart and of his understanding 
will be found inadequate. It is the glory of 
religion to supply an object worthy of the en- 
tire consecration of every poww, faculty and 
affection of an immaterial, immortal being. 
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tfiST OF TRtE REUGION. 

The proper motion of the renewed heart i*. 
Btill directed upward. Trutf religion is of an 
aspiring^ nature, continually tending^ towards 
that heaVen from whence, it was transplanted. 
Its top is high because its root is deep. It is 
watered by a perennial fountlrin; in its most 
flourishing stat6 it is always capable of further 
growth. Real g^oodness proves itself to be 
such by a continual desire to be better. No 
virtue on earth is ever in a complete state. 
Whatever s^ge of religion any man has at- 
tained, if he be satisfied to rest in that stage* 
we would net call that man religious. The 
Gospel seems to consider the higtiest degree 
of goodness as= the lowest with which a Guis- 
tian ought to sit down satisfied. We can not 
be said to be furnished in any Christian grace, 
because there is not one which may hot be 
carried further than we have carried it. This 
promotes the double* purpose of keeping us 
humble as to our present stag«, and of stimu- 
lating us to something higher which we may- 
hope to attain. 

That superficial thing, which by mere peo- 
ple of the world is dignified by the appellation 
of religion, though it bringfs just that degree of 
credit which makes part of the s}'stem of 
worldly Christians; neidier brings comfort for 
this world, nor security for the next. Out- 
ward observances, indispensable as they are^ 
are not religion. They are the accessory, but 
not the principal; they are important uos and 
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•djonctfl^ but not the thing itaelf; they are its 
aliment but not its life, the fuel but not the 
flame, the scaffolding but no|t the edifice. Re- 
ligion can no more subnst merely by'them* 
than it can subsist without them« HThey are 
divinely appointed, and must be conscientious- 
ly qbseired; but observed as a means to pro* 
mote an end» md not as an end in themselves. 



^ THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

VBB OLD TISTAXXirr. 

It is from the Holy Scriptures alone that the 
nature of our divine reli^on can be adequate- 
ly ascertained) and as it is only in that sacred 
volume that we can discover those striking 
cong^ities between Christianity, and all the 
moral exigencies of man, which form so irrens- 
tible an evidence of its coming from that God, 
'who is above all, and through all, and in us 
all.' 

There are, however, some additional points 
of view in which the Ho]y Scripture ought to 
be considered. It is doubtless most deeply 
interesting, as it contains in it that revelation 
from heaven which was *to give light to them 
that sat in darkness and the shadow ef death, 
and to guide our feet into the way of peace/ 
But while we joyfully follow this collected 
radiance, we may humbly endeavour to ex- 
amine the apparatus itself by which those 
beams of heaven are thrown on our p<ith. Let 
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US ^en consider the divme volume somewhat 
more in detail endearouring^ at the same time 
not ta overlook those features which it presento 
to the critic, or philologist. We donOt mean to 
make him who, while he reads, affects to forget^ 
tiiat he has in his hands the hook of Qod^ and 
therefore indulges hisperverse or profligate fan- 
cy, as if he were perusing the poems of Homer 6r 
of Hafez. But we mean the Christian critic, 
and the Christian philologist; character!, it is 
true, not very common, yet through the mercy 
of God so exemplified in a few nobHsr in- 
stances, even in our own days, as to convince 
us, that in the formation of these volumes of 
eternal liiTe, no- faculty, no taste, no impressible 
point in the mind of man, has been lefft unpro- 
vided for. They show us, too, what an exten- 
sive field the sacred Scriptures furnish for those 
classical labours, of which they possibly were 
deemed scarcely susceptible before the admi- 
rable Lowth gave his invaluable Prelections. 

The first circumstance which presents itself, 
is the variety of composition which is crowded 
into these narrow limits. Historical records 
extending through thousands of years;- — poetry 
of almost every species; — biog^raphic memoirs 
of that very kind which the modem world 
a^^es to deem most Mn|Bresting; epistolary 
correspondence which, even for excellence of 
manner might challenge 'a comparison with 
any composition of that nature in the world; 
and lastly, that singular lekid of writing, pecu- 
liar to this sacred book, in which the veil that 
hidea/uturity from man is penetrated, remote 
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occuirencet so tnticipated, as to imply a de- 
monstration that God alone co«H have com- 
municated such knowledge to man. 

In the historic parts, we cannot but be struck 
with a certain peculiar consciousness of ac- 
curate knowledge, evincing itself by its two 
grand characteristics, precision and simplicity. 
They' are not the annals of a nation which are 
before us, so much as the records of a fiinuly. 
Truth is obviously held in supreme value, since, 
even where it is discreditable, there is not the 
slightest attempt to disguise It The affec- 
tions are cordially at work: but they are more 
filial thim patriotic, and more devout than filial. 
To these writers the God of their fathers is of 
more importance than their fathers themselves. 
They therefbre preserve, with the g^reatest 
care, ^ose transactions of their ancestors, 
which' were connected with the most signal 
interferences of heaven; and no circumstance 
is omitted, by which additional motives might 
be afforded fbr that habitual reverence, sur 
preme love and unshaken confidence, towards 
the Eternal Father, which constituted the pure 
and sublime religion of this singly enlightened 
people. What Moses magnificently expresses 
m the exordium of that noble ode, the 90th 
psalm, contains the central principle which all 
their history was intended to impress. ' Lord, 
thou hast been our dwelling-place from one 
generation to another: before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst made 
the earth and the world: even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting. Thou jlbt God.' 
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Other nations liave doubtless ma<le thehr 
history subservient to their mythology; or 
rather, being ignorant of the facts, they have 
at once gratified their natipnal vanity, and in- 
dulged theu* moral depravity in imagining offea- 
nve and monstrous chimeras. But do these 
humiliating infatuations of human kind, univer- 
sal as they have been, bear any shadow of 
analogy to the divinely philoso(>hic grandeur 
of Hebrew piety? All other raythologic histo- 
ries deg^rade our nature. This <donc restores its 
primeval dig^ty. The pious Jews were doubt- 
less the g^reatest zealots on earth. But for 
whom? * For no grisly terror,* * nor. execrable 
shape,' like all omer Orientahsts, ancient and 
modem; no brute like the Egyptians, nor 
deified monster worse than brute, like the 
Greeks and Romans. But it was for Hik, 
whom philosophers in all ages have in vain 
laboured to discover; #f whose character, nev- 
ertheless, they have occasionally caught some 
fwnt idea from those very JeWs, .whom they 
have despised, and who, in the description 
even of the heathen Tacitus, awes our minds, 

and claims the natural homage of our hearts 

*The Egyptians,' says that unbribed evidence, 
in the nudst even of an odious repreientation of 
the Jewish nation, * venerate various animals, 
as well as likenesses of monsters. The Jews 
acknowledge, and that with the mind only, a 
single Deity. They account those to he pro- 
fane, who form images of God of perishable 
materials, in the likenesi of men. There is 
the one supreme eternal God, unchangeahk^ 
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iminortal They therefore suffer no statues 
in their cities, and' still less in their temples. 
They have never shown-this mark of flattery to 
their king^. They have never done tins 
honour to the Caesars.'* 

What then was zeal for such worship as this, 
but the purest reason, and the highest mag- 
nanimity? And h'owwise as well as heroic do 
Aey appear who made no account of life in 
such a cause! ^O king^,* say they, * we are not 
cal'eful to answer thee in this matter. Oi» 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us, and 
he win deliver us out' of thine hand! But if 
not, be it known unto thee, that we will not 
serve thy gfods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.' 

Of such a religion as this, what can be more 
interesting than the simple, the affectionate 
history? it is not men whom it celebrates; it is 
* Him who only hath immortality, who dwelleth 
in the light which no man can approach unto.' 
And how does it represent him r That single 
expression of the patriarch Abraham will fiuly 
inform us: * Wilt thou also destroy the righte- 
ous with the wicked? That be far from thee! 
Shall not the judge of all the earth do right.* 
A setitiment, short and simple as it is, which 
carries more light to the mind, and more con- 
solation to the heart, than all the volumes of all 
the philosophers. 

But what was the moral efficacy of this re- 
ligion? Let the youthfuljoseph tell us. Let 
hnOf at the moment of his victory over all that 

'Tacitus, Hist. Lib. V.& 
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has most efTectoally subdued humaii itature, 
diecoTCP to US whece his strength lay. *Hbw^* 
says he, 'shall I do this great wickedness, and 
sin ag^sdnst God.' 

Of the lesser excell^icies of these historic 
records, little on the present occasion can, 
and, happily, little needs be sud. If the mat- 
ter is unmixed truth, the manner is unmixed 
nature. Were the researches of Sir William 
Jones, and those who have followed him in the 
same track, valuable on no other account, they 
would be mestimable in this respect, that 
through what they have discovered and trans- 
lated, we are enabled to compare other eastern 
compositions with the sacred books of the 
Hebrews; the result of which comparison, 
supposing only taste and judgment to decid^, 
must ever be this, that, in many instances^ 
nothing can recede. farther from the simplioi^ 
of truth and nature than the one, nor more 
constantly exhibit both than the other. This 
assertion may be applied with peculiar justness 
to the poetic parts of the Old Testament. The 
character of the ei^tem poetry, in general, 
would seem to be that of floridness and exube- 
rance, with little of the true sublime, and a 
constant endeavour to outdo rather than to 
imitate nature. The Jewish poetry seemtt to 
have been cast in the most perfect mould. 
The expressions are strictly subordinateto tjie 
sense; and while nothing is more energetic, 
nothing is more simple and niCtural. If the 
langua^ be strong, it is the strength of senti- 
meht allied with the strength of genius, which 
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alone' W^uces it. For this strikinff dissimi- 
larity the difference of subject will recount. 
There b oiie God:^7%i« is perfect simplicity. 
He is omniscient, omnipotent, infinite, and 
eternal. — This is sublimity beyond which no- 
thing can rise. What evinces this to be the real 
source of excellence in Hebrew po^ry is, that 
no instance of the sublime, in the whole com- 
pass of human composition, will Vear a com- 
parison with what the tiebrew poets say of the 
Almighty. For example: what in all the 
poetry, even of Homer, is to be compared witk 
this pkssage of David. *Whith*e;' shall I go 
from thy spirit, or whither shall I fle6 from my 
presence? if I climb ^up into heaven thou art 
there^ If I make my bed in hell thou art there; 
if I take the wing^ of the morning, and dwell 
in the utnjost part of the sea, even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me.' 

It is a peculiarity of Hebrew poetry, that it 
alone, of all the poetry we know of in the 
w^M, retains its poetic structure in the most 
literal translation; nay, indeed, the more literal 
the translsttion, the less the poetry is injured. 
The reason is, that the ^cred poetry of the 
Hebrews does not appear to depend on ca^ 
denee or rhjthm, or any thing merely verbal, 
which literal translation into another language 
necessarily destroys; but on a method of giving 
to each distinct idea a two-fold expression,' so that 
when the poetry of the Old Testament is per- 
fect, and not injured by erroneous translation, 
it exhibits a series of couplets, in which the 
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second member of each couplet repeats the 
same, or veiy neai'ly the same sense, in a ya< 
ried manner^As hi the beg^mng of tHe 95th 
psalm: 

O come let us an^ unto the Lord, 

Let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvaticm ; 

Let \is eome before his presence with thanlo^givin^ 

Atid diow ourselves glad in him with psalitts : 

F<m: theliord is a great God, 

And agreat king above all gods : 

In his hands are the deep places of the earthy 

And the strength of the hius is his also. 

The motive for adopting* such a structure we 
easily conceive to have been, that the compo- 
sition might be adapted to responsive singing. 
But, can we avoid acknowledging a much 
deeper purpose of infinite wisdom, than that 
poetry which was to be translated into all 
languages, should be of such a kind as literal 
translation could not decoiapose } > 

On the subject of Hebrew poetiy, however, 
it is only necessary to refef the reader to bishop 
Lowth's work already mentioned, and to. that 
shorter, but most luminous discourse on this 
subject, prefixed to the same excellent author^ 
translation of Issuah. 

Moral philosophy- in its truest and noblest 
sense, is to be found in every part of the Scrip- 
tures. Revealed religion beif^g, in fact» that 
*day spring from on higii,' of whose happy- 
effects the Pagan philosopliers hod no know- 
ledge, and the want of which they were always 
endeavouring to supply by artificial but most 
delusive contrivances. But the portion of the 
sacred yohune which is most distinctly appro- 
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priated to this subject are the books of £c- 
desiastes and Proverbs. In the former of these, 
amid some difficult passages, obscured to us by 
our ignorance of ancient nations and manners, 
there are some of the deepest reflections on 
the vanity of all things earthly, and on the in- 
dispensable necessity of sincere religion, in 
order to. our ease and happiness, that ever 
caiqe from the pen of man. It asserts the im- 
mortality of the soul, of which some have sup- 
posed the Jews ignorant in terms the most 
unequivocal. * Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
to God who gave it,* And it ends with a corol- 
lary to which every human heart ought to 
respond, because all just reflections lead to it 
— * Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter^ fear God, and keep his command- 
ments, for this is tb£ whole duty of man. — For 
Grod will bring every woA into judgment, with 
every secret things whether it b^ good, or 
whether it be evil. 

The Proverbs are an invaluable summary of 
every species of practical wisdom. The first 
nine chapters being a discourse on truewisdora,* 
that i^, sincere religion, as a principle, and the 
remainder a sort of magazine of all its varied 
parts, civil, social, domestic, and personal, in 
this world; together with clear and beautiful 
intimations of happiness in a life to come. As 
for example: — *The path of the just is as a 
shining light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.* Here, one of the most de- . 
lightful objects in nature, th^ advancing dawn 
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of the moming*, is educed as an emblem of that 
growing" comwrt and cheerfulness which in- 
separably attend a life of piety. What then, 
by inevitable analogy, is that perfect day in 
which it is made to terminate, but the et^Jroid 
happiness of heaven? Both these books, witb! 
the psalms, are distinguished not only for the 
wisddlft and spirituality which pervades eveiy 
pag-e, but for the variety and beauty of their 
8t}'le, and for their adaptation to the various con- 
ditions and states of feehn'g to which tlie minds 
and hearts of men are liable. 



ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTIHIES; 

T NOW proceed to give some short sketches 
of the matter contained in the different books 
of the Bible, and of the course in which they 
oug^ht to be read. * 

The firet book, Gbitesis, contains the most 
grand, and, to us, the most interesting events 
that ever happened in the universe: — The 
•reation of the world, ai^d of man: — TKe de- 
plorable fall of man, from his first state of ex- 
cellence and bliss, to the distressed condition 
in which we^ee all his descendants continue : 
— The sentence of death pronounced on Adam, 
and on all his race; with the reviving promise 
of that deliverance which has since been 
wrought for us by our blessed Saviour: — The 
account of the early stage of the world: — Of 
the universal deluge: — ^The division of man- 
kind into different naUons and langua^^es: — 
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The story of Abraham, the founder of the 
Jewish people; whose unshaken faith and obe- 
dience, under the severest trial that human 
nature could sustain, obtained such favour in 
^e sight of God, that he vouchsafed to style 
him his friend^ and promised to make of his 
posterity a great nation^ and that, in his seed, 
that is, in one of his descendants, all Uie king* 
doms of the earth should be blessed. — This, 
you will easily see^ refers to the Messiah, who 
was to be the blessing and deliverance of all 
nations. It is amazing that the Jews, possess- 
ing this prophecy among many others, should 
have been so blinded by prejudice, as to have 
expected from this great personage, only a 
temporal deliverance of their own nation from 
the subjection to which they were reduced 
under the Romans: it is equally amazing that 
some Christians should, even now, confine the 
■ blessed effects of his appearance upon earth, to 
this or that particular sect or profession, when 
he is so clearly and emphatically described if 
the Saviour of the wImU vewld! 

TJie story of Abrahar^s proceeding to sa- 
crifice his only son at the command of God, is 
affecting in the highest degree, and sets forth 
a pattern of unlimited resignation, that every 
one ought to imitate, in those trials of obe- 
dience under temptation, or of acquiescence 
under afflicting dispensations, which fall to 
theu" lot Of this we may be assured, that our 
trials will be always proportioned to the powers 
afforded us: if we have not Abraham's strength 
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of mind, neither shall -we be called upon to lift 
the bloody kmfe against the bosom of an only 
child: but, if the Almijjhty arm should be 
lifted up against him, we must be ready to re- 
wen hhn, and all we hdd de?u*, to the diviAe 
will. This action of Al»*aham has been cen- 
sured by some, who do not attend to the dis- 
tinction between obedience to a specid com^ 
mand, aJid the detestably cruel sacrifices of the 
heathens, who sometimes voluntarily, and 
without any divine injunctions, offered up their 
own children, under the notion of appeasixi^ 
Ae anger of their gods. An absolute com- 
mand m>m God himself, — as in the case of 
Abraham, entirely alters the moral nature of 
tile action; since He, and He only, has a per- 
fect right over the lives of his creatures, and 
may appoint whom he will, either angel or 
man, to be his instrument of destruction. That 
it was really the voice of God which pronounc- ■ 
ed the command, and not a delusion, might be 
made certain to Abraham's mind, by means we 
do not comprehend, but which we know to be 
within the power of Him who made our souls 
as well as our bodies, and who can control and 
direct every faculty of the human mind: and 
we may be assured, that if He was pleased to 
reveal himself so miraculously, he would not 
leave a possibility of doubting whether it was 
a real or an imaginary revelation: thus the 
sacrifice of Abraham appear^ to be clear of all 
superstition, and remains the noblest instance 
of religious faith and subrais^on that was ever 
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giten by a mere man: we can not wonder that 
we blessings bestowed on him for it, should 
have been extended to his posterity. 

This book proceeds with the histcoy of Isaacs 
which become? very interesting- to us,,, from 
the touching ^cene I have mentioned; — and, 
stiU more so, if we consider him as the type of 
our Saviour. It recounts his Carriage with 
Rebecca?— the birth and history of his two 
sons; Jacob, the father of the twelve tribes; 
and Esau, the father of ^e Edomites, or Idu- 
means: — ^the exquisitely affecting story of 
Joseph and his brethren, — and of his trans- 
planting the Israelites into Egypt, who there 
multiplied to a great nation. 

In ExoBus you read of a series of wonders, 
wrought by the Almighty, to rescue the op- 
pressed Israelites from the cruel t3rranny ot 
the Egyptians, who, having first received them 

■ as guests, by deg^es reduced them to a state 
of slavery. By the mo^ peculiar mercies and 
exertions in their favour, Grod prepared his 
chosen people to receive, with reverent and 
obedient hearts, the solemn restitution of those 
primitive laws, which probably he had revealed 
to Adam and his immediate descendants, or 
which, at least, he had made known by the 
lactates of conscience; but which, time and the 
degeneracy of mankind had much obscured. — 

.This important revelation was made to them in 
the wilderness of Sinai: there, assembled be<* 
fore the burning mountain, surrounded 'with 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest,' they 
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heard the awful voice of God. pronounce the 
eternal law, impressing" it on their hearts with 
circumstances of terror, but without those en- 
couragements, and thdse excellent promise^ 
which were afterward offered to mankind by 
Jesus Christ. 

Thus were the great latte of morality resfcoi-ei " 
to the Jews, and, through them, transmitted to 
other nationi^ and by that means a great re- 
straint was opposed to the torrent of vice said 
impiety, which began to prevail over the 
world. 

To those moral precepts, which are of per- 
petual and universal obligation, were superad- 
ded, by the ministration of Moses, many pecu- 
liar institutions, wisely adapted to different 
ends; either to fix the memory of those past 
deliveraitces^ which were figurative of a future 
and far grefSter salvation, — ^to place inviolable 
barriers between the Jews and the idolatrous i 
nations, by whom they were. suiTOunded,— or, 
to be the civil law, by which the community 
was to be governed. 

To conduct this series of events, and to es- 
tablish these laws with liis people, God raised 
\}f that great prophet, Moses, whose faith and 
piety enabled him to undei-take and execute 
the most arduous enterprises, and to pursue, 
with unabated zeal, the welfare of his country- 
men. Even in the hour of death, this'gener- 
ous ardour still prevailed: his last moments 
were employed in fervent prayers for their 
prosperity, and in rapturous gi*atitude for the 
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glimpse vouchsafed lum of a Satfiour, far greater 
than himself, whom God would one day raise 
up to his people. 

Thus did Moses, by the excellency of his 
(^th, obtain a glorious pre-eminence among 
the aunts and propheti in heaven; while, on 
eartk^ he will be ewr nvcrcd, as the first of 
those benefactQrs to mankind, whose labours 
for the public good have endeaced their me- 
morv to all ages. 

The next book is Liviticus; which con- 
tains little besides the laws for the peculiar 
ritual observance of the Jews, and consequent- 
ly affords no great instruction to us now: you 
may therefore pass it over entirely; and, for 
the same reason, you may omit the first eight 
chapters of Numbers. The rest of Numbers 
is chiefly a continuation of the histoiry, with 
some ritual laws. 

In Deuteronomy Moses makes a recapitu- 
lation of the foregoing histor}', with zealous 
exhortations to the people, faithfully to wor- 
ship and obey that God, who had worked such 
amazing wonders for them; he promises them 
the noblest temporal blessing^, if they should 
prove obedient; and adds the most awful and 
striking denunciations against them, should 
they rebel against, or forsake the true God. 

I have before observed, that the sanctions 
of the Mosaic law were temporal rewards and 
punishments; those of the New Testament are 
eternal; these last, as they are so infinitely 
more forcible than the first, were rcseiTcd for 
the last, best gifl ta mankind; and were re- 
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rtsAtd by tbe Messiah, in the fullest and 
clearest manner. Moses, in this booK, directs 
the method in which the Israelites were to deal 
with the seven nations, whom they were ap- 
pointed to punish for their profligucy and idol'* 
atfy; and whose land they wer^ to possess, 
when itk%y had drivefi out the old inhabitants. 
He gfives them excellent laws, civil as well as 
religious, which were ever after the standing 
municipal law« of that people. This book 
concludes with Moses's song and death. 

The book of Joshua contains the conquests 
of the Israelites over the seven naticffis, and 
their establishment in the Promised Land. — 
Their treatment of these conquered nations 
may appear to you very cruel and unjust, if 
you conAder it as their own act» unauthorized 
by a posi^ve command; but they had the most 
absolute injtmctions, not to spiu^ these corrupt 
people; — 'to make no covenant with them, nor 
shew mercy to them, but utterly to destroy 
them.' And the reason is given: — * Lest they 
should turn away the Israelites from following 
the Lord, that they might serve other gods.'* 
The children of Israel are to be considered as 
instruments in the hand of the Lord, to punish 
those whose idolatry and wickedness had de- 
servedly brought destruction on them: this 
example, therefore, can not be pleaded in be- 
half of cruelty, or bring any imputation on the 
character of the Jews. 

With regard to other cities which did not be- 

' DeuL chap. ii. 
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long to-these seven nations, they were dSrected 
to deal with them according" to ihe coitfimen law 
of BXfns at that time. If tiie city submitted, it 
became tributary, and the people were spared; 
if it lesisted, the men were to be slain, but^he 
women and children mved.* Yet, though the 
crime of cruelty^ can not be justly laid to their 
charge on this occasion, you will observe, in 
the. course of their history, maiw things recor- 
ded of them very different £JtEmi what you 
would expect from the chosen people of God, 
if you supposed them selected on. account of 
their o#ii merit: thejr national character was 
by no means amiable; and we are repeatedly 
told that they were not chosen^or their superior 
righteousness: *for, they were a stiff-necked 
people, and provoked the Lord witii their re- 
bellions from the day they left Egypt* * You 
haire been rebellious against the Lord,* says 
Moses, 'from the day that I knew you.'f And 
he vehemently exhorts them, not to flatter 
themselves ithiat their success was, in any de- 
gree, owing to their own merits. They were 
appointed to be the scourge of other nations, 
whose crimes rendered them fit objects of di- 
vine chastisement. For the sake of righteous 
Abraham, their founder, and perhaps for many 
other wise reasons, undiscovered to us, they 
were selected from a world over-run with idol- 
atry, to preserve upon earth the pure worship 
of the one only God, and' to be honoured with 
the birth of the Messiah amongst them. For 

* I>eut. chap. xz. t Ibid. chap. iz. 24. 
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this end, Aey were precluded by divine com- 
mand from mixing with any other people, and 
defended by a great number of peculiar rites, 
and observances, from falling into the corrupt 
worship practised by their neighbours. 

The book of Judges, in which you will find 
the affecting stories' of Samwn and of Jephtha, 
carries on the history from file death of Joshua, 
about two hundred and llf^ years: but the 
facts are not told in the times in which they 
happened, which makes some confusion; and 
it will be necessary to consult the margipal 
dates and notes, as well as the Index,^ order 
to get any clear idea of th% succession oF events 
during that periqgL 

The history then proceeds regularly through 
the two books of Samuel, and those of Kings. 
Nothing can be more interesting and enter- 
taining than the reigns of Saul, David,.and Sq)o- 
mon; but^ after the death of Solomoi^ wlien 
ten tribes revolted from his son Behoboam, and 
became a separate kingdom, you will find 
some difficulty in un4erstanding distinctly the 
histories of the' two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, which are blended together, and, by 
the likeness of the names, and other particu- 
lars, will be apt to confound your mind, without 
g^eat attention to the different threads thus 
carried on together: the Index here will be of 
great use to you. The secoixd book of Kings 
concludes with the Babylonish captivity, 588 
years before Christy till which time, <he king- 
dom of Judea had descended uninterruptedly 
in the line of David. 
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The first book of Chboiticlbs begins wkh 
a genealogy from Adam, through all me tribes 
of lacael and Judah: and the remainder is the 
same history which is contsdned in the books of 
Kings, with httle or no varialion, till the sepa- 
lyt^n of the ten tribes: from that period it 
proceeds with the history of the kingdom of 
Judah alone, and ^ves therefore a more regu- 
lar and clear -ac^unt of the affairs of Judah 
than the book of Kings. You toay pass oyer 
the first book of Chronicles, and the nine first 
chapters of the second book: but, by all means 
read thiuremaining c];>apters, as they will g^ye 
you more clear and distinct ideas of the history 
of Judah than that you read iifthe second book 
of King^* The second of Chronicles ends, 
like the second of Kings, with the Babylonish 
captivity. i, 

iTou must pursue the history in the book of 
BzEAy which gives an account of the return of 
some of the Jews, on the edict of Cyrus, and of 
the rebuilding the Lord's temple. 

Nehekiah carries oil the history for about 
twelve years, when h^ himself was governor 
of Jerusalem, with authofity to rebuild the 
walls, &c. 

The story of Esther is prior in time to that 
of Ezra and Nehemiah; as you will see }^y the 
marginal dates; however, as it happened du- 
ring the seventy years' captivity, and is a kind 
of episode, it may be read in its own place. 

Tils is the last of canonical books that is pro- 
perly historical: and I would therefore advise, 
that you pass over what follows, till you have 
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continued the history through the apocryphal 
bookf. 

The history of Job is probably very ancient^ 
though that is a point upon which learned men 
have differed : it is dated, however, 1520 years 
before Christ: I believe it is uncertain by whom 
it was written i many parts of it are obscure^ 
but iti«s well worth studying-, for the extreme 
beauty of the poetty, and 6»r tjie noble ana 
sublime devotion it contains. The subject of 
the dispute, between Job and his pretended 
friends, s«^ms to be, whether the Providence of 
God distributes the rewards and punishments 
of *this life, Ifi exact proportion to the. merit ojp 
demerit of each individuaf. His antagonists 
suppose that it does; and therefore infer #om 
Job's uncommon calamities, that, notwithstand- 
ing his apparent righteousness, he was in reah- 
ty a grievous sinner; they aggravate his sup- 
posed guilt, by the imputation of hypocrisy, 
and call upon him to confess it, and to acknow- 
ledge the justice of his punishment Job as- 
serts his own Innocence and virtue in the most 
pathetic manner, yet does not presume to ac- 
cuse the Supreme Being of injustice. Elihu 
attempts to arbitrate th* mattei^ by allegfing the 
impossibility that so frail and ignorant a. crea- 
tui'e aa man should comprehend the way« of 
the Almighty, and, therefore, condemns the 
unjust and cruel inference fhe three friends had 
drawn from the sufferings of Job. He also 
blames Job for the presumption of Acquitting 
himself of ail iniqui^, sinCe. the' best of men 
are not pure in' tha sight of God, — ^b«t all have 
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•ometkmg to repent of; and he adyises him to 
make this use of hb afflictions. At last, by a 
bold figure of poetry, the Supreme Being* is 
himself introduced, speaking from the whirl- 
wvadt and silencing them all by the most sub- 
lime' display of his own power, magnificence^ 
and wisdom, and of the comparative littleness 
|uid ignorance of man. This indeed is th« only 
conclusion of th« argument which could be 
drawn, at a time when life and immortality, were 
not yet brought to ligfht. A future retribution 
is the only satisfacto^ solution of the difficulty 
arising, from the Buffering^ of good people, in 
this hfe. 

Nexfrfollow the Psaxxs; with which you can 
not he too conversant.. If you have any taste, 
cither for poetry or devotion, they will be your 
dehg^t, and will -afiford you a Mntinual feast. 
The Bible translation is far better than that used 
in the Common Prayer Book; and will often 
give you the sense, when the other is obscure. 
In this, as well as in all other- parts of the 
Scripture, you must be eareful always to con* 
suit the margpn, which gives you the correc* 
tions made since the last translation, and is 
generaUy prefbisble to the words of the text. 
I would wish you to select some of thePsalraa 
that please you best, and getthem by heart; or, 
at least, make yourself mistress of the senti- 
ments contained in them: Dr. Delany's Life of 
David will show you the occasions on which 
aeveisl of « them were composed, which add 
much to their beauty and propriety: and by 
comparing them with the events of David's 
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life, you will greatly enhance your pleasure in 
them. Never did the spirit of tr^ piety breathe 
more strongly than in these divin^ongs; which, 
being -added to a rich vein of p||fttry, makes 
them more captivating to my hean ai^ iiaagi- 
nation^ than any thing I ever read. Tou will 
consider how great disadvantages any poems 
must sustain from being rendered literally into 
prose, and then in^agine how 'beautiful these 
must be in the original. May you be enabled, 
by reading them firequently, to transfuse into 
your own breast that holy flame which inspired 
thf writer!*— to delight in the Lord, an^ in his 
laws, like the Psalmist, — to rejoice in him al- 
ways, and to think *one day in his courts better 
than a thousand!' But, may you escaptt the 
heart-ipiercing sorrow of such repentance as 
that of D|^d,-^by avoiding sin, which hum- 
bled th^s unhappy king to the dust, — and which 
cost him such bitter anguish, as it is impossible 
to read of without being moved! Not all the 
pleasures of the most prosperous sinner could 
counterbalance the hundredth part 6f those 
sensations described in hisPenitential Psalms ? — 
and which -must be the portion of every man, 
who has fallen irom s^ relig^oiv state into such 
orimes, when once hei recovers a sense of reli- 
gion and virtue, and is brought to a real hatred 
of sin: however available such repentance may 
b£ to the safety and happiness of the soul after 
death, it is a state of such exquisite suffering 
here, that one can not be enough surprised at 
the folly of those who imdulge in sin, with the 
hope of living to make their peaca with God 
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by repentance. Happy are they who preserve 
their innocence unsullied by any great or wilful 
crim«e, op who have only the common failings 
of humanity to repent of; these are sufficiently 
mortifying to a heart deeply smitten with the 
love of virtue, and with the desire of perfec- 
tion. — ^There are many very striking prophecies 
of the Messiah, in these divine songs; particu- 
larly in Psalm xxii. such may be found scattered 
up and down almost throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. To bear testimony to him is the great 
and ultimate end for which the spirit of pro- 
phecjr.was bestowed on the sacred writers; — 
but this will appear more plainly to you, when 
you enter on the study of prophecy, which you 
areVDw much too young to undertake. 

The Pbovebbs and Ecclksiastes are rich 
stores of wisdom; from which I with you to 
adopt such maxims as may be of infinite use, 
both to your temporal and eternal interest. 
But detached sentences are a kind of reading 
not proper to be continued fong at a time; a 
few of them, well chosen and digested, will do 
you much more service than to read a half do- 
zen chapters together; in thb respect they are 
directly opposiUl to the historical books^ which, 
if not read in continuation, can hardly be un- 
derstood, OP retained to any purpose. 

The Soiro of SoLOMOir is a fine poem; but 
its mystical reference to religion lies too deep 
for a common understanding: if you read it, 
therefore, it will be rather as matter of cuiiosity 
than of edification. 

N«xt fo^w the Fbophxcixs, which, though 
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lughly deserving the g^reatest attention and 
study, I tlunk you had better omit for some 
years, and then read them with a good exposi- 
tion; as they are much toq^ difficult for you to 
understand without assistance. Dr. Newton 
on the Prophecies will help you much, when- 
ever you undertake this study; — which you 
should by all means do, when your understand- 
ing is lipe enough; because one of the main 
proofs of our rehgion rests on tlie testimony of 
the Prophecies^ and they are very frequently 
quoted, Mid referred to, in the New Testament: 
besides, Uie sublimity of the language and sen- 
timents, through all the disadvantages of an- 
tiquity and translation, must, in very many 
passages, strike every person of taste; ami the 
excellent moral and religious precepts found in- 
them, must be useful to all. 

Though I have Spoken of these books in the 
order in which they stand, I repeat that they 
are not to be read in that order: — but tliat the 
thread of the history is to be pursued, from 
Nehemiah, to the first book of Maccabkss, in 
the Apocrypha: taking care to observe the 
Chronology regularly, by referring to the In- 
dex, which supplies the deficiencies of this his- 
tory, frotn * Josephus's Antiquities of the Jews.' 
The first of Macabees caiTies on the story till 
within 195 years of our Lord's circumcision; 
the second book is the same narrative, written 
by a different. hand, and does not bring the 
history so forward as the first; so that it may 
be entirely omitted, unless you have the curi- 
osity to read some particulars of the heroic 
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constancy of the Jews, under the tdrtures m^ 
flicted by their heathen conquerors;' with a 
few other things not mentioned in the first 
book. 

You must then connect the histQiy by the 
help of the Index, which will give you brief 
heads of the changes that happened in the state 
cf the Jews, from this time tib the birth of the 
Messiah. 

I'he other books of the Apocrypha, though 
not admitted as of sacred authority, have many 
things well worth your attention; particularly 
the admirable book c^led Ecclesiasticus, and 
the book of Wisneii. But> in the course of 
reading which I advise, these must be omitted 
till «fter you have gone through the Gospels 
jmd Acts, that you may not lose the historical 
thread. 



THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
THX NXW TSSTAXXHT. 

The biographic part of the New Testament 
u abpve |dl human estimation, because It con- 
tains the portraiture of * him in whom dwells 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.' If it 
were, therefore, our hard lot to say what i'^di- 
vidual part of the Scriptures we shotild wish 
to rescue from an otherwise irreparable de- 
struction, ought it not to be that part which 
describes to us the conduct and preserves to 
us the instructions of Grod manifest in thejkah ? 
K 
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Wordly Christians have afFected sometimes to 
prefer the Gospels, to the rest of the New- 
Testament, on the intimated groundjiiat our 
Saviour wa« n less severe preceptor, and more 
of a mere moralist, tlian his inspired followers, 
whose writings make up the sequel of the 
New Testament. But never surely was there 
a grosser delusion. If the object be tp probe 
the heart of man to the centre; to place be- 
fore hira the terrors of that God, who to the 
wicked * is a consuming* fire;* to convince him 
of that rascal change which must take place 
in hit whole nature, of that total conquest 
which he must gain over the world and hini- 
mM, before he can be a true subject of the 
Messiah's spiritual kingdom; and of the des- 
perate disappointment which must finally await 
all who rest in the mere profession, or eyen 
the plausible outside of Christianity; it is from 
our Lord's discourses that we shall find the 
most resistless means of accomplishing each of 
tiiese awfully important purposes. 

To thtt willing disciple our Saviour is indeed 
the gentlest of instructors; to the contrite pe- 
nitent he is the most cheering of comforters? 
to .weakness he is most encouraging; to in- 
firmity, unspeakably indulgent; to grief or dis- 
tress of whatever sort, he is a pattern of ten- 
derness. But in all he says or does, he has 
one invariable object in view, to which all the 
rest is but subservient- He lived and taught, 
he died and rose again, for this one end, that 
he might 'redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify uQtoiiunself a peculiar people zealoua 
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jof *good tvorki,* His unifonn declaratioiit 
therefore, are — 'Ye can not serve God and 
Mammon. Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.' * If thy rMt eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast w from thee.' 
* Except a man deny himself, and take up hit 
cross daily and follow me, he can not be my 
disciple.' 

Jo corrupt human nature these lessons can 
neverbe made engi^n^. Their object is to 
conquer,- and finally to eradicate that corrup- 
tion. To indulge it, therefore, in aAiy instance, 
is wholly to reject them; since it is not with 

E articular vices that Christ contend^ nor will 
e be satisfied with particular virtues. But te 
calb us, indispensably, to a state of mhtdf 
which contains, as in a root or principle, all 
possible virtue, and which avoids. With equally 
sincere detestation, every species of evil. But 
to human nature itself, as distinct from its de-* 
pravity, to native taste, soutid discriminating 
sense, just and delicate feelings, eomprehen- 
-sive judgment, profound humility, anl genuine 
magnanimity of mind, no teacher upon this 
earth ever so. adapted himself. In his inex- 
haustible imagery; his appropriate use of all 
the common occurrences of life; his embody- 
ing the deepest wisdom in the plainest alle- 
gories, aiid making familiar occurrences the 
vehicle of most momentous instruction; in the 
dignified ease with which he utters the pro- 
foundest truths; the majestic severity which he 
manifests where hollow hypocrisy, narrow 
bigotry, unfeeling selfishness, of any clear^ 
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deliberate vice called forth hiar holy indigna- 
tion; in these- characters we recognise the 
purest, and ^et most popular; the ma(l awful, 
and yet the inost amiable of ail instructors. 
And when we read the Gospels with rightly 
prepared hearts, we see him with our mind^s 
eye, as he actually "^'as in this world, scarce 
less effectually than those who lived and cofh- 
versed withtiira. We too * behold his glory, 
the glory as of the only beg^ten of tiie Father, 
full of grace and truth . * 

The Acts of the Apostles belohg in some 
degree to the biographic class. Where the 
matter of a work is of the deepest moment \he 
more agreeableness of its manner is of less im- 
portance. But where a striking provision has 
been made for pleasure, as well as benefit, it 
would be ingratitude as well as insensibility 
not to notice it. It is indeed impossible for 
a reader of taste, not to be delighted with the 
combination of e^^cellencies, whrch this short 
but most eventflil narrative exhibits. Nothing 
but clearness and accuracy appear to be aimed 
at, yet every thing which can g^ve interest to 
such a work is attained. Neither Xenophon 
nor Caesar could stand a comparison with it. 
St. Luke in this piece has seen every thing so 
clearly, has understood it so fully, and has ex- 
pressed it so appositely, as to need only a 
simple rendering of his own exact words in 
order to his having, "in every language, the air 
of an original. 

The epifttolary part of the New Testament 
by perhaps^ that with which the generality of 
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readers are least acqusunted. Some profestf 
to be discouraged by the intricacy of the sense, 
particttlaiiy in the writings of St. Paul; and 
others fairly acknowledge, that they conceive^ 
this part of Scripture to be of less moment, as 
being chiefly occupied in obsolete contro- 
▼ersiesi^peculiar to the time in which they were 
written, consequently uninteresting to us. 
Though our limits do not admit of& particular 
reply to those unfounded prejudices, yet we 
can-not forbear reg^retting, what appears to be 
a lamentable igfnorance of the nature and de- 
sign of Christianity, which distingui^lies our 
thnes, and which has given rise to both these 
suppositioils. They, for example, who regard 
religion but as a more sublimated system of 
morality, and look for nothing in the Scripture 
but rules of moral conduct, nmst necessarily 
feel themselves at a stand, when^^omething in- 
finitely deeper seems to present itself before 
tkem. But if it were .first ftilly known, what 
the Christianity of. the Apostles actually was, 
their sentiments would soon become intelligi- 
ble. They treat of Christianity as an inward 
principle still more than as a rule of conduct. 
They by no means neglect the latter; but the 
former is their leading' object. In strict ob- 
servance of that maxim, so variously given by 
their divine paster — * Make the tree good and 
its fruit will be good.' They accordingly de- 
scribe a process, which, in order to real gfood- 
ness, must take place in the depths of the 
heart. They detect a root of evil^ which dis- 
qualifies man for all real virtue, «Bd deprive! 
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kim of all real happiness. And they describe 
an influence proceeding from God himself, 
.through a divme Mediator, ready t^l^ com- 
DMMiicated to all who seek i^ by which this 
evU nature is overcome, .and a holy and hea^ 
venly nature formed in its room. They de- 
scribe this change as taking* place by means of 
the truths and facts revealed in the Gospel, 
impressing themselves by the pbwer of God's 
holy Spirit upon the mind and heart; in con- 
sequence of which new- desires, new tastes, 
new powers, and new pursuits succeeds 
Things temporal sink down into complete 
subordination, to things eternal; and supreme 
love to God and unfei^ed charity to roan,' be- 
come the master passions of the soul. These 
are the subjects which are chiefly dwelt on in 
the Epistles, and they will always in a measure 
be unmtelligible to those who do not 'receive 
the truth in the love of )t.' ftven in many 
human pursuits, actual practice is indispensa- 
ble to a clear understanding of the principles. 

If this be a fair state of the case, ought we 
not to study these portions of Scripture with 
an attention suitable to. their acknowledged 
depth, instead of attempting to force a mean- 
ing upon them, at the expense of common 
sense, in order to make them seem to corres- 
pond with our superfleial religion? Should 
we not rather endeavour to bring our religion 
to a conformity with their plain and literal im- 
port ? Such attempts, sincerely made, would 
soon give clearness to the understanding; and 
a more than philosophic consistency, as well as 
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a more than human tnepgy, would be found 
there, where all before had seemed perplexed 
and okm^e. We do not, however, deny, ^ 
that the Bpistles contain more reference thin 
the Ck>spels to Jewish customs, and 4q a va- 
riety of local and temporary circumstances not 
w^ll understood by us. Yet, though written 
to individual men, and to particular churches^ 
Bot only general inferencesj applicable to us, 
may be. drawn from particular instructions, but 
by means of them, the most important doctrines 
are often pointedly exhibited. 

Where this truly Christian diie«mment is 
exercised, it will be evident kow much it 
softens and enlarges the heart! how it extends 
and illuminates the mental view! how it 
quickens and invigorates the feeling! how it 
fits the mind for at once attending to the mi- 
nutest, and comprehending the vastest things! 
In short, how pure, how w^ise, how disinterest- 
ed, how heavenly,' — we had almost said how 
. morally omnipotent it makes its complete vo- 
tary'! ^ 

On this head we will add but one remark 
more. Even through the medium of a trans- 
lation, we observe a remarkable differencet of 
manner in the apostolic writers. 'There is in- 
deed a very close resemblance between the 
views and topics of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
though with much difference of style. But 
St James and St. John differ from both these, 
and from each other, as much as any writers 
could, who agree cordially in one general end. 
The Christian philosopher will be able to ac- 
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"count for this difF^rence by ita obvious corres- 
pondence with what he sees daily in natural 
tempers. In St. John he will discover the 
cast and turn of a sublimely contemplative 
Hiind» penetrating* the inmost springs of moral 
actjyn, and viewing the heart as alone secured 
and perfected by an habitual filial reverence 
t% andj as he expresses it, 'communion with 
the Father of Spirits.' in. St. James he will 
see the marks of a plain and more practical 
mind, vigilantly guarding against the deceits 
and dangers of the world, and somewhat 
jealous lest speculation should, in any in'^tance, 
be made a pretext for negligence in practice. 
And lastly, he- wiU perhaps recognise in St. 
Paul, that most powerful character of mind, 
which, being under the influence of no partis 
cular temper, but possessing* each in its fuU 
stiength, all and in due temperament, gives 
no colouring to any object but Mftjat it actually 
possesses, pursues each valuable end in strict 
proportion to its worth, and varies its self- 
directed course, in compliance with no attrac- 
tion, but that of truth, of fitness, and of utility. 
In such a variety, then, he will find a new evi- 
dence to the truth of Christianity, which is 
thus alike attested by witnesses the most di- 
versified? and he will, with humble g^titude» 
adore that condescending wisdom and good- 
ness, which has thus, within the sacred volume 
itself, recognised, and even provided for, those 
distinctions of the human mind, for which 
weak mortals are so unwilling to make allow- 
unce in each other. 
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The prophetic part is mentioned lait, be-* 
cause it peculiarly extends itself through the 
whole m the divine Tolume. It commences * 
with the first encouraging promise which wa» 
given to man after the primeval trttnsgiftssiony 
and it occupies the last portion of Sie Iftew 
Testament. It might naturally have been ex-> 
pected, that in a revelation from the sovereipi 
of all events, the future designs of Providence 
should be so far intimated, as clearly to evince 
a more than human forenght, and by conse- 
quence a divine -origin. It might sdso have 
been thought prpbable, that those prophecies 
should embrace so extended a series of fUture 
occurrences, as to provide for successive con- 
firmations of the revelation, by successive ful- 
filments of the predictions. And lastly, it 
mi^tbe thought reasonable, that* while such 
intunations should be sufficiently clear to be 
explained by Ae actual event, they should not 
be so explicit as to g^ratify curiosity respecting 
future contingencies; such an anticipation ^ 
events being clearly unsuitable to that kShd of 
moral government under which the author ci 
our nature has placed us. 

It is conceived that such precisely are the cha- 
racters of those predictions which are so numer- 
ousln the Scriptures. They point to a continued 
succession of great occurrences; but, in general, 
with such scattered rays of light, as to fhmilh few 
materials for premature speculation. Even to the 
prophet himself the prospect is probably enve« 
K>ped in a deep mist, which whde he looks in- 
tently, seema lor a short space to open» and to 
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present before him certain grand objects, 
whose fleeting appearances he imperfectly 

■ catches, but whose connexion with, or remote-, 
ttess from, each other,. he has not sufficient light 
to distinguish. 

These remarks, however, apply most strictly 
to prophecies of remote events. When nearer 
OQCurrences are foretold, whether relating to 
the Jewish- nation, or to the countries in its 
neighbourhood, there is often a surpiising clear- 
ness, as if in these cases, the intention was ta 
direct conduct for the present, as well as con- 
firm faith by the result. And in a few import- 
ant instances, even distant futurity i^ so dis? 
tinctly contemplated, as to make such, predic- 
tions a permanent, and to every candid reader, 
an irrefragable evidence, that & volume so un- 
deniably ancient, and yet so unequivocally pre- 
dictive, can be no other than divine. 

Of this last class of propheci^, as most di- 
rectly interesting, it may not be useless to point 
out the following sti-iking examples. — The de- 
nunciation by Moses of what should be the final, 
fate of the Jews, in case of obstinate disobe- . 
dience.* — Isaiah's astonishing picture of the 

•suiferingB, death, and subsequent triumph of 
the Redeemer if a prediction upon which every 
kind of sophistiy has been tried in vwn. The 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar, with Daniel's inter- 
pretation ;t a prophecy which contains in it an 
absolute demonstration of revealed religion. — 
Daniel's own vision of the four empires, and of . 
that divine one which should succeed themi.§ 
'Deu^zzy^l. 1 1saiah liiL IDaaielii. $ Daniel vii. 
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His amazing prophecy of the seventy weeks,* 
which however involved in obscurity as to nice- 
ties of chronology, is, in clearness of prediction, 
a standing* miracle; its fulfilment in the death of 
the Messiah; and- the destruction of Jeruyilem, 
being* as self-evident as that Cxsar meant to 
reconl his own actions in his Commentaries. 
• To these I would add, lastly, that wonderful 
representation of the pisipal tyrani^ in the 
Apocalypse,f which, however involving some 
obscure circumstances, is nevertheless so lu- 
minous an instance as tapreclude the possibility 
of evasion. The extreme j ustness of the state- 
ment respecting* papal Rome must force itself 
on every mind at all acquainted with the usual 
language of the Old Testament prophets, and 
with the authendc facts of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

Among circumstantial prophecies of neap - 
events may b* reckoned Jeremiah's predic- 
tion of the taking of Babylon^ by the king of 
the Medes, on which the history of the event, 
as given by Xenophon in the Cyropedia, is the 
best possible comment. The prophecy of the 
fall of T}Te in £zekiel,§ in which there is the 
most remarkable detail of the matter of ancient 
commerce that is perhaps to be any where 
found. But of all such prophecies, that of our 
Saviour, respecting the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, as gpiven in repeated parables and express 
denunciations, is most deeply worthy the atten- 
tion of the Christian reader. 

* Daniel ix. t Chap. xvii. X Jeremiah, 1, and li, 

^Ezekiel, zztI. aiM) zzvii. 
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A question has been started among* scholar^ 
respecting the double sense of prophecy; but 
it seems astonishing to any pbun readw of the 
Bible how it coula ever become a matter of 
doubL — What can be more likely, for instance, 
than that some present event on which David 
was interestedj perhaps his inaug^uration, sug- 
gested to him the subject of the second psalbl^ 
Yet what can be more evident than'th^ he de- 
scribes a dominion infinitely beyond what can 
be attributed to any earthly potentate? The 
fact seems to be, that the Jewish dispensation 
being, in its most leading parts, a preng^ration 
of the Christian dispensation and the most cele- 
brated persons, as well 98 events, being typi- 
cal of what was to come, the prophetic spirit 
c^uld not easily contemplate the type without 
being carried forward to its completion. And, 
therefore, in almost every case of the kind, Uie 
more remote obje<^ draws the attention of the 
prophet as if insensibly, from the nearer, — ^the 
greatness of the one naturally eclipsing, the 
comparative littleness of the other. This occurs 
in such a number of instances so as to form 
one of the most promitient characters of pro- 
phecy. . . 

The Acts of the holy Apostles endowed 
with the Holy Ghost, and authorized by their 
divine Master, come next in order to be read- 
Nothing can be more interesting and edifying, 
than the history of their actions ;-^of the piety, 
zeal, and courage, ^ith which they preached 
the glad tidings of salvation;— and of the vari- 
fkui exertions of the wonderful powers conferred 
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on them bj the Heljr Spirit, for the confimui- 
tion of their -misnon. 

The character of St Paul, and hia miraculous 
conversion, demand your particular attention: 
most of the apostles were men of low bislh and 
education^ but St Paul was a Roman citizen; 
that is, he possessed the priyilegfes annexed to 
the freedom of the city of Rome, which was 
considered as a high distinction in those coun- 
tries, that had been conquered by die Romans. 
He was educated amongst the most learned sect 
of the Jews, -and by one of their principal doc- 
tors. He was a man of extraordinary eloquence, 
as appears not only in his writings, but in sere* 
ral speeches in his own defence, pronounced 
before gfovemors and courts of justice, when 
he was called to account for the doctrines he 
taught.-^He seems to have been'of an uncom- 
mon warm temper, and zealous in whatever re- 
ligion he professed: this zei^ before his con- 
version, shewed itself in the most unjustifiable 
actions, by furiously persecuting the innocent 
Christians: but, though his actions were bad, 
we may be sure his intentions were g^ood; other- 
wise we should not have seen a miracle em- 
picked to convince him of- his mistake, and to 
bring him into the rigfht way. This example 
may assure li^ of the mercy of G^ towards 
mistaken consciences, and ought to inspire us 
with th© most enlarged charity and g^ood-virill 
towards those, whose erroneous principles mis- 
lead tlieir conduct: instea(f of resentment and 
hatred against their persons, we ought only to 
feel aa actiye wish of assisting them to find the 
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titxti^ since tre know not whether, ifconyinced» 
they might not prove, like St. Paul, chosen vea- 
sets to promote the honour ci Grod and of true 
religion. 

Neit follow the Epistlxs; which make a 
very important part of the New Testaments and 
you can not be too much employed in readinff 
them. They contain the most excellent pre- 
cepts and admonitions, and are of particular 
use in explaining, more at large, several doc- 
trines of Christianity, which we could not so 
fully comprehend without them. There are. 
Indeed, in the Epistles of Str PauH many pas- 
sages hard to be understood: such in particular, 
iu«.the first ^leven chapters to the Romans; 
the gceater part of his Epistles to the Corin- 
thians and Galatians; and several chapters of 
that to the Hebrews. Instead' of perplexii^ 
yourself with these more obscure passages of 
Scripture, I would wish you to employ your 
attention chiefly on those that are plain rand to 
judge of the doctrines taught in the other parts, 
by comparing them with what you find in these. 
It is through the neglect of Ws rule, that many 
have been led to draw the most absurd doc- 
trines firom the Holy Scrrplures. — ^Let me par- 
ticulaiiy recommend tm vour careful perusal, 
the 12th, 13tli, 14th, and*15th chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. In the 14th chapter, 
St Paul has in view, the difference between the 
Jewish and Crentile, or Heathen, converts at 
that timet the fomler were disposed to look 
with horror on the latter, for their impiety^ in 
not paying the siune regard to the ^tinctions 
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of d^ys and meats, that they did; and the latter, 
on thecontrar}', were inclinedito look with con- 
tempt on the- former, for their weakness and 
superstition. Excellent is the advice which 
the apostle gives to both parties: he exhorts 
the Jewish converts not to judge, and the Gen- 
tiles not to despise; remembering, that fhe 
kingdom of heaven is not ^leat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Endeavour lo conform yourself to this 
advice; — ^to acquire a temper of universal can- 
dour and benevolence: and learn neither to de- 
6p\se nor condemn any persons on account of 
their particular modes of faith and worship; re- 
membering always that goodhess is confined to 
no party; that there are wise and worthy men 
among all the sects of Christians;^— and that to 
his own Master, every one must stand or fidl. 
The Epistle of St. James is entirely practi- 
cal, and exceedingly fine: you cannot study it 
too much. It seems particularly designed to 
g^ard Christians agsunst misunderstanding some 
things in St. Paul's writings, which have been 
fatally perverted to the encouragement of a de- 
pendence on faiA alone, without good works. 
But the more rational commentators will tell 
you, that by the worka of the Law, which the 
Apostle asserts to be incapable of justifying us, 
he means, not the works of moral righteous- 
ness, but the ceremonial works of the Mosaic 
law, on which the Jews laid the greatest stress, 
as necessary to salvation. But St. James tells 
us, that, * if any man amon^p us seem ta be re- 
ligious, and bridleth not his tongue, but de- 
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ceiyeth bit 4wn heart, that roan's religion ia 
yain.' And thatpure religion, and undefiled 
before God the/Father, is this: *To visit the 
imtherless and the widow in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspqjLted from the world/— 
Faith in Christ, if it produce not these effecisy 
Jie* declares is dead, or of no power. 

The Epistles o£ St Fxtxb mre also fiitl of the 
best instructions aiid admonitions, concerning 
the relative duties of lifet amongprt which are 
•et forth the duties of women in general, and 
of wives in particular. SoAe part of the se- 
cond Epistle IS prophetical; warmng the church 
of false teachers, and false doctrines, which 
would undermine morality, and disgrace the 
cause o£ Christianity. m 

The first Epistle of St Johv is written in a 
highly figurative style, which makes it, in some 
parts, hard to be understood; but the spirit of 
divine love, which it so fervently expresses, 
renders it highly edifying and delightful. That 
love of God and of man, which this beloved 
AposUe so pathetically recommends, is in truth 
the essence of religion, as our Saviour himself 
informs us. 

The Book of RavxLATioir contains a propheti- 
cal account of most of the great events relating 
to the Christian church, which were to happen 
from the time of the writer, St John, to the 
end of the world* Many learned men havie 
taken a great deal of pains to explain it; and 
they have done this in many instances very suc- 
cessfully : but, I think, it k yet too soon for you 
to itudy this partof Soriptures 8(Mneyearshe»ce 
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perhaps there may be no objection to your at- 
tempting it, and taking into your hands the 
best expositions to assist you in reading such 
of the most difficult parts of the New Testa- 
ment as you can pol now be supposed to un- 
derstand. — May Heaven direct you in studying 
this sacred volume, and render it the means w 
making you wise unto salvation! — May you 
love and reverence, as it deserves, this blessed 
and invaluable booK, which contains the best 
rule of life, the clearest declaration of the will 
and laws of ^e Deity, the reviving assurance 
of favour to triie penitents, and the unspeaka- 
bly joyful tiding^ of eternal life, and happiness 
to'aU the truly virtuous; through Jesus Christy 
the Sayiour and Deliverer of the world! 



THE DUTY OF ACQUIRING REUGIOUS KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

RxLTGious knowledge forwards all useful and 
ornamental improvements in society. Expe- 
rience shows that in proportion as it diffuses its 
light, learning flottrishes, and liberal arts are 
cultivated and advanced. Just conceptions of 
religion promote a free and manly spirit. The^ 
lead men to thhflc for themselves; to form their 
principles updh fair inquiry, and not to resign 
their conscience to the dictastes of men. Hence 
they natui-ally inspire aversion to slavery of 
every kind; and promote a taste for liberty 
and laws. Despotic governments have gene* 
L 
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rally taken the firmest root amon^ nations that 
were blinded by Mahometan or Pagan dark- 
ness; where the throne of violence has. been 
supported by ignorance and false religion. In 
'MkQ Christian world, during those centuries in 
which gross superstition held its reig^ undis- 
turbed, oppression and slavery were in its train. 
The cloud of ignorance sat thick and deep over 
the nations; and the'worldiwas threatened with 
a relapse into ancient barbarity. As soon as 
the true knowledge qf the jLpra revived, at the 
auspicious era of the Reformation, leamin|;', 
liberty, and arts, beg^n to shine forth with it, 
and to resume their hittre. 

But the happy influence which religion 
exerts on society extends nuch farther than to 
effects of thi« kind. It is not only subsidiary 
to the improvement, but necessary to the pre- 
servation of socie^. It is the very basis on 
which it rests. Reli^ous principle t$ what 
gives men the surest hold of one another.' That 
last and greatest pledge of veracity, an oath, 
without which no society could subsist, de- 
rives its whole authority from an established 
reverence of God, to whom it is a solemn 
appeal. Banish religious principle, and you 
loosen all the bonds which connect mankind 
together; you shake the fundamental pillar of 
mutual confidence and trust; you render the 
security arising from laws, in a great measure, 
void and ineffectual. For human laws and 
human sanctions can not extend to numberless 
cases, in which the safety of mankind is deeply 
concerned. They would prove very feeble 
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inttrumenU of order and peace, 2F there were 
no checks upon the conduct of man from the 
sense of Divine leg^lation; if no belief of future 
rewards and punishments were to overawe 
conscience, and tO supply the defects of 4ul* 
man government 

Indeed, the belief of religfion is of such im- 
portance to public welfare that the most ex- 
pressive descriptioir^ve could g^ve of a society 
of men m the utmost disorder would be to say 
that there was no fear of God left among them. 
Imagination would immediately conceive them 
as abandoned to rapine and violence, to perfidy 
and treacher}'^; as deceiving and deceived; op-, 
pres^ngand oppressed; consumed by intestine 
broils, and ripe foi* becoming a prey to the 
first invader. On the other hand, in order to 
form the idea of a society flourishing in its 
highest glory, we need only conceive the be- 
lief of Christian principle exerting its full in- 
fluence on the hearts and lives of all the mem- 
bers. Instantly the most amiable scene would 
open to our view. We should see the causes 
of public disunion removed^ when men were 
animated with that noble spirit of love and 
charitywhich bur religion breathes, and form- 
ed to the pursuits of those higher interests 
which give no occasfon to competition and 
jealousy. We should see families, neighbour- 
hoods, and communities, living in usbroken 
amity, and pursuing, with one heart and mind^ 
the common interest ; sobriety of manners and 
nmplicity of life restored ; virtuous industry 
carrying on its usefiil labours, and cheeifiil 
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contentment every where reigning^. Pcditi- 
cians may lay down what plans they please for 
advancing' public prosperity ; bat, in truth, 
it is the prevalence of such principles of re- 
ligion and virtue which forms the strength and 
glory of a nation. Where these are totally 
wanting, no measures contrived by human 
wisdom can supply the defect . In proportion 
as they prevaul, they 'raise the state of society 
from that sad degeneracy into which it is at 
present sunk, and carry it forward, under the 
blessing of Heaven, towards that happy pe- 
riod, when nations sJuUl not lift up their sword 
against nationsi nor kofn war any mart. 

In ord^to prove the importance of religious 
knowledge to the interests of society, one con- 
sideration more, de/ierving particular attention, 
remains to be mentioned. It is, that if good 
seed be not sown in the field, tares will' infalli- 
bly spring up. The propension towards reli- 
gion IS strong in the lAman heart There is a 
natural preparation in our minds for receiving 
some impressions of supernatural belief. Up- 
on these, among ignorant and uncultivated 
men, superstition or enthusiasm never fail to 
graft themselvei. Into what monstrous forms 
these have shot forth, and what various mis- 
chiefb they have produced, to society, is too 
well known. Nor is this the whole of the 
danger. Designing men are always ready to 
take advantage of this popular weakness, and 
to direct the superstitious bias of the multitude 
to their own ambitious and interested ends. 
Superstition, in itself a ^rmidable evil, threat- 
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ens consequences stiU more formidable when 
it is rendered the' tool of design and craft. 
Hence arises one of the most powerful argu- 
ments for propagfating with zeal, as far as our 
influence' can extend, the pure and undefiled 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ ; in order 
that -just and rational principles of religion 
may fill up that room in the minds of men 
which dangerous ^oiaticism will otherwise 
usurp. 



THE CULTIVATION Of tHE CONSCIENCE. 
Thb next duty after acquiring knpwledge, 

garticularly of mOral truths, is to cifltivate the 
Lculty by which we judge of moral conduct. 
This, by some, has^een called the moral sense, 
but is generally known by the name of con* 
sdence. Like all other faculties, it is, in its 
power and acuteness, under the influence, to 
a certaiii degree, of education and culture. It 
is both an active, and an intellectual pow* 
er. It is intellectual, inasmuch as by if, we 
have our notions of right and wrong, merit and 
demerit, and all moral oblijgatiofi or sense of 
4uty. It is active, inasmuch' ts the perform- 
ance of every duty, of every action receiving 
approbation, must be mor« or less influenced 
by it, or excited by its dictates. Like the other 
powers of the mind, it comes g^dually to per- 
fection, and its progress is much influenced by 
instruction and unrestrained exercise. 

Some have imagined, that the ideas of sweet 
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and sour, reside in the mind or senses^ alto- 
Ipether independent of the object to ii^ichtliey 
are veferred, and therefore must depend on the 
state of the mind. That, in the same way, the 
ideas of virtue and vice, right and wrong", are 
dependent on a moral sense in which, and not 
in the actions or thing^ themselves, these qua- 
lities lie. According to this theory, the sole 
use of reason, is to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood, whilst virtue and vice, like the 
notions of beauty and deformity, belong to taste, 
morality depending on the peculiarity of the 
sense, which is to perceive it. This theory, 
subversive of all radical distinctio»of good and 
evil, rests on mere assertion, for, otir notions 
of right and wrong, must be referred to reason 
and not to taste. The distinctions of right and 
wrong, are not arbitrary, more than tho quali- 
ties of sweet and hot They are immutable, 
and their nature and existence, are no more 
affected by our taste and judgment, than truth 
and falsehood, or, than the shining of the sun, 
is dependent on a man perceiving his light. 

If, then, there be a natural distinction be- 
tween nghtand wrong, there must be some 
power of the mind, capable of discovering the 
difference, in the same way as there is a capa- 
bility of discriminating between truth and false- 
hood. Blessed be God who hath made us ra- 
tional creatures, and endowed us with those 
faculties, which, if lightiy exercised, lead to 
happiness and peace. We have a faculty bv 
which we judge of our conduct, and the deci- 
Buma it forms, are attended with personal feel- 
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ings and affections, with a strong* sentiment of 
approbation or disapprobation. They g^ratify 
and reward the roan, who acts according to the 
dictates of conscience, or a sense of duty.— 
They torment and punish him who trang^sses 
its laws. « 

In scripture we find mention made of a ' pure 
conscience,' by which we may understand a fa- 
culty, capableof readily distinguishing between 
right and wrong, a well instructed conscience^ 
and the power of discerning that which is holy. 
We also read of a conscience void of offence, 
and the testimony of a good conscience, by 
which we understand Aat the dictates of con- 
science, the decrees of the court, have been 
obeyed, and that the sentence is favourable. 
On the other hand, we are told of blindness of 
mind, and, of a mind and conscience, which 
are defiled.. We therefore fi-om scripture, as 
well as from reason, may prove the necessity 
of possessing a good, that is an enlightened 
conscience, and the testimony of a conscience 
void of offence, that is the approbation of this 
well instructed fiiculty. It is the duty of every 
man to cultivate his conscience, which is done, 
by making himself well acquainted with the 
will of God, and those dutlt» ordained by him, 
and by diligently attending to, and implicitly and 
promptly obeying the natural admonitions given 
by conscience, even to tliose who are not ac- 
qu2unted with Christianity. It is generally, I 
do not say univei-sally, the case, that the first 
and instantaneous decision given on any pointy 
by the unsophisticated conscience, b the most 
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correct. For it often happens duri^ subse- 
quent deliberation, ' that the judgment comes 
to be warped, by the special pleading of the 
inclination. It must, farther, be carefully re- 
collected, that^e faculty is apt, imperceptibly, 
to be influenced by. passions and various causes, 
and therefore it is necessary to compare our 
judgment, with deductions^ from the proper 
principles of action, and particularly with the 
Mies delivered in ilie wq^'d of God. Paul 
thought he acted righjt in peraecuting the Chris- 
tians, and his eifor lay, not in following the dic- 
tates of a misguided conscience, but in not 
using all the means in his power to obtl^n bet- 
ter information, in not candidly examining the 
grounds on which Christianity rested. A man 
is always culpable, even when he follov9 the 
dictates of conscience, if his conduct be wrong, 
provided he has neglected any one mean in his 
power, of kistructing his judgment. *- 



THE REGULATION OF THE PASSIONS AND 
DESIRES. 

Another essential duty is the regulation of 
our passions and desires, according to the rules 
of propriety and virtue- 
Virtue, Is [I 3tei;dy and fixed purpose of the 
heart, to adlieixi to principles approved by the' 
sense of duly, to act according' to a iiiJe con- 
sonant to the judgment, and declared by it to 
be duty. Strictly ^iitJiking'f it ia Lhe perform- 
ance of everj" duty in a perfect mtuinerj and ' 
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therefore it is not to be found in any mortal. 
Pi^licular virtues, are fixed and perpetual pur- 
poses, to perform particulsr duties, as duties. 
One act of justice, or of benevolence, does not 
constitute a just, or a benevotent man. An 
act of justice, may even be performed without 
any reg^ard to justice, and, merely, from the 
influence of passion, or the feeling of the mo- 
ment. ,To be an act of virtue, it must be per- 
formed from a sense of duty. Virtues hare 
been divided into four," which were called car- 
dinal, and from which all the rest sprung. 
These are justice, prudence, temperance, imd 
fortitu<Je, giving rise to^ benevolence, charity, 
patience, Mid all those other virtues which 
adorn and cortifort human life. 

Yh9%t is the omission of a duty, or the viola* 
tion of a positive law. It generally originates 
from the passions, as virtue does from reason 
and conscience. , It is not' an original principle 
in the mind, for in that case it must have been 
conferred by the Creator. But it is a perver- 
sion of our ikcblties ; and to produce a single 
vice, the perversion is often very complex. 
All principles which are good, were originally 
implanted in man, and he had, by consequence, 
a prinfeiple leading him to dislike and disap- 
prove of evil, though evil did not then exist 
in his knowledge. When, by sad experience, 
he acquired the knowledge of good and evil, 
and his nature became debased, and changed, 
then, either by desires, in themselves, natural 
and proper, being earned to a degree, dispro- 
portionate to the value <rf theiF oly ect, or, by 
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the passions overcoming reason^ nee WM pro- 
duced. 

For our present ^purpose, the operations of 
mind^ may oe^Uvided Into three classes. First, 
t]SK>se Vhich are strictly intellectual, as, our ap- 
pre&enuons ^f truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, good and «vil, our perceptions of ex- 
btence and qualities, and the simple operations 
of the rational faculties, of ju<%(nfent, iraagi- 
nation, memory, &c. These, ^e not necessa- 
rily productive, either of feeling, or of volition. 
Second, those which are associated, with sense 
of duty, and are adbompanled witb fixed pur- 
pose of conduct, which constitute virtues and 
vices. Third, those acc^panied wfth con- 
uderable feeling, and which are styled, passions. 
These dinerent operations, may be blended 
together, and may pass into each other. It is, 
al^, necessary to observe, that there is a great 
connexion, between the mind and the bod|^ 
80 that many corporeal desires, excite^ directly 
or indirect^, different passions, and passions 
affect, more or less, the body. 

The passions have, by some,* been c^vided in- 
to animal, selfish, and social; or, by others, 
into Benevolent and malevolent. In the moral 
view, some are, in their nature, good, some 
bad, and others indifferent Altogether, thjy 
constitute the greatest part of the moral life of 
roan, for, the intellectual speculations, would 
be of no practical consequence, if they had no 
influence on the de^es and passions* It is of 
the utmost consequence, to our present peace, 
and everlasting happiness, that these be so 
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regulfttedy as to correspond wit|i the strictest 
nue of propriety^ and with the perfection of 
our nature, n Perfe<^tion, indeed^ is not to be 
obtained in this life, but hap|^y is he, who 
strives most, to acquire the command of ^s 
passions. . A regulated ^te ofrthe passions^ 
mipUes an improved state of .the intellectual 

S>wers. We have two classes of motives^ or 
citements, to moral action.^ The one, com- 
prehends the passions and desires, belong^g 
to maq, as an* animal ; llie other, the rational 
fiu^ulty, peculiar to him, as an intellectual be- 
ing. , Thjpi^ are often at i%riance, and occasion 
a competion, between the flesh and the spirit 
There is no doctrine more mistaken, nor more 
mischievous, than this — ^that what is natural, is 
innocent. Yet, under due regulation, our na.- 
tural desires are all innocent, but, like irregu- 
larities of the ihind, they may become the 
cause of evil. We are aU, naturally, disposed 
to eat when hungry ; but does it thence follow, 
that it is proper, or allowable, to eat that which 
is not our own, and interfere with the rights of 
another, or to eat to gluttony. 

With regard to the passions, the efforts of 
man have been directed, either, to obtain a 
complete command over them all, and to re- 
press their operation, or, to eradicate one class 
and cultivate another. The stoics, or philoso- 
phers of the porch, affected, afler their master 
Zeno, to subdue the passions completely, and 
have them so under control, that they would 
neither feel paun nor pleasure, be devoid of 
pity to others, and happy themselves in the 
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midst pf tortures. The .philosophers of the 
^Mitn, or- disciple* of Epicurus, attended 
ehiefty to pleasure and psun, seeking the one, 
and avoiding^ the other. We must not, how- 
ever, be altogether misled by words, for the 
EpicuflUm phildsophers placed true pleisure, 
not in sensu^ griAification, but in a prudept 
care'of th^ody, and a steady government of 
iJie mind. What the two g^atest schools of 
a«ctent p^osophy could not accomplish, the 
religion of Jesiis^ teaches to Christians. It does 
notprofirss to ewAicate or dpstroy, that which 
"Crod hatif given to man, but it instructs him 
l»w to regulate ^e gift, to his advantage and 
tranquillity. 

All operations of the mind, accompanied 
with tnuch feeling, are more powerful than 
others, and more to be dreaded and suspected, 
as principles of action. Passion b at the best, 
a doubtful guide ; for even the wor^ JMSsions, 
during their iiill influence, seem, totiiedeluded 
mind, to be re«|Dnable and proper. They 
obscure the judgment, as effectually as intoxi- 
cation, and it is not until they subside or be 
gratified, that the spell is dissected, and a cor- 
rect view of the conduct obtained. It is there- 
fore a g^ood and a safe rule, never to act mere- 
W from the impulse of passion, at least, when 
me action is to be to the detriment of others, 
or of ourselves. From the consequences of 
strong passions, and the uncertain moral re- 
sults, to i^ich they lead, it is desirable to check 
every extravagant degree, even of those which 
are of a social and happy nature. It is, how« 
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ever, not merely useful, Tiut an urgent 4vity, to 
enccAirage all those ideavwhioh give the mind 
an habitual tendcjncy, toward the benevolent af- 
fections, and promote the just operation oi 
bapoy feelings. This is best done by dwelling 
on Vat doctrines of the gospel, which ftrongly 
inspire sentiments of humiiiity, isontentment, 
gratitude, love, 'hope, and joy. JX m ^ im- 
portance, to have a disposition of mind, to be 
more easily acted on b^ what is ^od, .tlum 
what is bad. Disposition, is a state of mind, 
. which renders it more suscefftiJme, of the ope- 
ration of one s6t of causes tlian of another. 
It is sometimes constitutional one man bein^ 
more easily elated or depressed than anothei' — 
more cheerful or melancholy — more disposed 
to be pleased or dissatisfied. But, it is also 
very much under the power of culture, for the 
class of jpassions, and. principles of action, we 
studiou^ or habitually indulge, must give to 
the mind, a propensity to be more easily acted 
on by those, than by their c^ti-aines. Indulg- 
ence and repetition, diminish the influence of 
passive impressions on the mind, but strength- 
en our active prinoiples. , In proportion as we 
obey the sense of duty, the influence of vicious 
temptation is lessened. In proportion as we 
indulge the wicked and malevolent passions, 
their force is increased. The oftener we yield, 
the easier we yield ; the more we resist. Uie 
better we flght. He who daily endeavoura to 
be virtuous, acquires a virtuous habit aad dis- 
position. He who daily indulges in anger, 
envy, and malice^ becomes a passionate^ an en- 
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vious, an4 a malicious man. There is a dis- 
tinction between virtues^ and rirtuous feeling^. 
Virtues ori^nate in the understanding, for, they 
are fixed purposes, to act according to a ^ense 
6£ duty «nd propriety. A man may perform 
these without passion ; but, if the excitement 
to actual performance be strong, there is feeling 
or passk>n, as w6 find in benevolence and cha- 
rity. A man may be convinced of the duty of 
contentment, and may strive to acquire it, and 
repress, as far as possible, every discontented 
idea, every anxious wish for more, every action 
indicating it. He strives to learn with Paul, 
in whatever state he is, therein to be contented. 
At last he may feel fully contented, and cordi- 
ally acquiesce, in the appointed mixture of 
good and evil he has received. He may ac- 
quire a contented disposition, and be * con- 
tented man. To procure a particular disposi- 
tion^ temper, (Hr form of nfind, is not alike easy 
to ^1, but is more or less difficult, according to 
the influence of early education, the prevalence 
of Ibrmer habits, bodily constitution, and the 
operation of external circumstances. But that 
it b in the power of ev«ty one, by attention 
and watchfulness to cultivate and improve pe- 
culiar dispositions, is too evident to require 
proof. To the Christian, the subject is peculi- 
arly interesting, and the duty is plain. It is a 
part of the perfection to which he is called. 
He is not called to that which is impracticable, 
and he is not left, Ifke the philosophers of old, 
or the irreligious of modem times, to his own 
unassistcyd endeavours, but is promised the aid 
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of the Holy Spirit But One things he must 
careiuUy remember— that which he asks for 
he must incessantly endearour to obtain. 

If any man inquire what passions ou;^ht to 
be, if possible, eradicated, I reply, in genen^ 
those which immediately, or remotely, prove 
injurious to ourselves or others— all which by 
indulgence lead to misery— 4JI which spring 
from vice — all which lead to actions not ap« 
proved 6f by conscience. Reflection may rea- 
dily point these out, and the decision is con- 
firmed by scripture. Anger, hatred, malice, 
cruelty, envy, pride, discontentment, revenge, 
covetousness, lasciviousness, with the vices 
which may farther proceed from themy are to 
hold no place,in the heart of him, who aims at 
Christian perfection. The apostle says, 'Walk 
in the Spirit, and fulfil not the lust of the flesh ^ 
for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flfsh, and th^eare contrary 
the one to the ^ther.* Then, having enume- 
rated the works of the flesh, spring^ing from 
the evil desires andpa9sions, he solemnly warns 
the GaUatiahs, that * they who do such things, 
tiiall not Inherit th* kingdom of God ;' and 
reminds them, that * they who are Christ's^ 
have crucified the flesh with the pasrions and 
desires ;' or, as our translation has it, ' the af- 
fections and lusts.' No man then can be 
Christ's, who suiTers to live within him, far less 
who indulges, and habitually nourishes, these 
evil passions. They are' t» be crucified or de- 
stroyed, fcy repressing the first feeling of pas- 
sion, by constant watchfiilness, t>y earnest 
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pwiyer for tlie influence of the Divine Spiti^ 
and by frequent meditation on the g^ce of 
God, which *hath appeared tp all men, teach- 
ing us, that denying" ungodhness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world, looking for the 
blessed hope, even the glorious appearing of 
the great God, androur Saviour Jesus Christ* 
By thus viewing the present state as fast pass- 
ing away, and giving place to an everiastinjg 
habitation, our efforts are increased, and i)ur 
hopes animated. We shall do well to view 
this life, and all its passions and desires, as dead 
men would do, who have entered on. that state 
which, is to last forever, and who are no longer 
influenced by vain, and unreasonably, and tor- 
menting passions. Peter, exhorts jdl to this 
"duty, from this powerful motive : * Dearly ^be- 
loved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrinis, 
abstain from fleshly lustf^ which war against 
...the soul.* Let him who readeth the admqni- 
tion, reflect on its importance and on its mean- 
ing, and without delay, endeavour, by the 
blessing of God, to conform to it. . 

The advantage of r^ilating the passions 
and dispositions is so evident, tratt in all ages, 
it has been a theme for the wise- to expatiate 
on. A regard for temporal comfort, setting 
aside all considerations drawn from religion, 
ought to induce men to repress , malice, envy, 
anger, peevishness, fretfulness, suUenness, dis- 
content, covetouffiess, and all the rest of the 
black catalogue, of vicious dispositions and 
passions, ^hich imbitter life, and in proportion 
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«• they are indulged, cherish a thom within 
the breast of mankind. It is impossibly on 
this subject, to speak too strongly, or, With 
sufficient eaimestness, to entreat those who re- 
gard their happiness, and progress in Christi- 
anit}', to check the very first feeKngs of envy, 
hatred, and other vices ; and more particularly 
to watch against their indulgence, in the mo- 
ment of solitary retirement, when the imagina- 
tion gives additional force to the evil. It is 
not enough to guard against actions and ex- 
pressions, resulting from feeling, but the mind 
itself is to be kept pure. We must not only 
avoid doing an injuiy, or committing a vicious 
act, but must, as far as possible, prevent the 
mind from imagining it, much more from 
dwelling on it Alas ! how seldom is this strict 
di8Ci|)line maintained ? — how seldom is it at- 
tempted ? How few even intend, to preserve 
constantly the watchfulness over their thoughts, 
and to let the peace' of God nile m xHmm, 
hearts ? • 

The passions and affections to be cultivated, 
are those which promote our own happiness, 
imd the gt)od of others. As the evil feeline;^ 
are both passions and vices, so, those of a 
contrary nattrre, are both passions and virtues. 
But there are also passipns, which are either 
morally gtjod or bad, according to the causes 
tirhich excite them, as joy, sorrow, fear, and 
hope. In the encouragement of these, the* 
motives must be considered. But there art 
passions, or affections more decidedly good, in 
» moral yiew, as love, gratitude, benevolence^ 
M 
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pity, contentment, humility, patience, ^esigiiil* 
tion, and those other states of the mind whick- 
are either^called virtues or passions, according 
to theu* strength, and the feeling which accom- 
panies them. On tliis subject, we shall do well 
to consider the fruits of the Spirit, enumerated 
by Paul. * The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.' He reminds 
the Ephesiahs, tliat they hadM'alked accordin|^ 
to the course of the world, fulfilling the de- 
sires of the flesh, but exhorts them,'n6w. Ho 
walk worthy of the vocation, wherewith they 
were called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long suffering, forbearing one another in 
love 5' and it is said, *love worketh no ill to 
his neighbour, therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.' To the Colossians he writes, * Put 
on, therefore, as the elect of God, hojy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long suffering,* * for- 
giving one another;* *and, above all those 
2xlng^ put on charity, which b the bond of ■ 
perfectness, and let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts.* If it become every one, to re- 
flect on the importance of the advice, to era- 
dicate the evil passions and desires, it is no less 
necessary, to seek after the fruit of the Spirit. 
Let every man, solemnly, consider that, if they 
alone are Christ's, who have crucified the af- 
fections and lusts, then, they only possess the 
Spirit, who bear Ibe fruit ; and what was said 
to the church of old, is still ^dressed to every 
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IbdiTidual, and undergoes no change, eren 
\intil the end of time. 

AH the motives, which actuate^a man, are 
so many desire9< These, whether they origi- 
nate from tlie animal or rational part of man, 
become, b^ their operation on the will, the 
causes of his actions. They constitute the pre- 
vailing disposition of the man,, whether to vir- 
tue, or vice in general, or to individual virtues, 
^d vices in particular. They stamp the moral 
dlboracter for integ^ty, industry, benevolence^ 
malice, or deceit. They are the paretits of our 
passions, as well as our actions, and arise either 
froni the body, or from that state of the uHnd, 
xalled opinion, particularly in. so ^ as that re- 
lates, to the qualities of gpood or bad, agreeable 
or disagreeable. They are excited, either by 
corporeal sensations, in which case, their in- 
dulgence b said to be productive of gratifica^ 
tion, or, by the judgment we form respecting 
- the effects to result from conduct, in which 
case, their indulgence is expected to produce 
happiness, though this expectation is seldom 
reahzed^ Were we disposed to simplify the 
causes, it might be said, that love and dislike, 
are the prknary passions, from which the rest 
spring; and these, in their most extensive ng- 
nification, arise either from the aniipal or ra- 
tional principle in man. We are actuated^ by 
the desire of what appears to h€ good, that is, 
what gratifies the animal part, or pleases the 
rational part of man — ^by mt de»re of avoiding 
what is disagreeable to the animal part, or (Bft- 
pleasing to the rational part But the influence 
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of objects, which administer to the sensual feel^ 
ing«, and the selfish principle is so g^eat, that" 
we are apt to conader as an enjoyment, and a 
good to be desired, that which is really evil, 
and to shun as an evil, that which is^uly good. 
It is therefore, of the utmost importance,- to 
consider the real character of motives, and to 
determine, by reason and conscience, how far 
they ought to be allowed to operate, and 
whether, that which we wish to obtain, be truly 
good and desirable. Isaiah pronounced a wo 
unto them, * that call evil good, and good evil 
— that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.' The origin of aH our misfortunes, 
is this deceit, this fsdse view of good and evil, 
which can only be corrected, and tranquillity- 
obtained, by understanding the will of Godj 
and listening .to the voice of conscience. How 
truly, does the prophet view the treachery of 
the heart, and the fruitless effect of instruction. 
* I knew that thou wouldst deal very treacher- 
ously, and wast called a transgp-essor from the 
womb. — O that thou hadst hearkened to my 
commandments ; then, had thy peace been as 
a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of 
the sea.* The prayer of David was 'Givie 
me understanding and I shall keep thy law ? 
yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart.* 
He who knows not the true distinction, be- 
tween good and evil, between what ought to 
be desired, and what ought to be avoided, cau 
never regulate his passions, and cultivate dispo- 
ntions, according to the rule of true wisdom. 
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Happy 18 he who understands, and acts ac- 
cordingly. 

Before quitting this subject, I shall only far- 
ther observe, that, although, we can do much 
to subdue our passions, and therefore ought 
constantly to exert ourselves, to overcome the 
bad, and regulate the goo<l, and, although, we 
may-often voluntarily -excite passion, yet, it is 
not always in our power to r^ise it. It is not 
reasonable to expect that a man shall, merely, 
by being- desired, become joyful or grieved. 
Adequate means must be employed. These 
will operate, more or less readily, according to 
bis sensibility ; but by reflecting on, and en- 
couraging, those trains of thought or ideas, 
which gfive rise to particular feelings, he may 
indirectly excite the feeling. To do so, the 
mind must be, at the time, convinced that the 
cause is adequate, and. must feel it to be so. 
There are three circumstances, necessary to 
the production of passion, and on the variation 
of which, the degi'ee - of feeling depends. 
These are, the sensibility of the mind, which 
is greater or less, according to constitution and 
culture ; the strength or force of the cause, 
which, whatever its own nature may be, is con- 
siderably influenced by the frequency of repe- 
tition ; and lastly, the degree of attention, or 
direction .of the mind, to the object, with as 
little interference as possible from other states 
of mind, and particularly from those which are 
of an opposite nature. It is a mistaken notion, 
that he who has most sensibility, and is most 
. frequently under the influence even of good 
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Eassiofis, 18 the best and happiest man. As 
ealth of body c(^sists in freedom from pain 
and infirmity, and "not actually in corporeal en- 
joyment, so mental health, or permanent hap- 
piness, consists in tranquillity of mioi^ occa^ 
4nonally diversified and refreshed by the agree- 
Ikble passions. The religious fik, consists tnore 
in steadf &ith, and unirorm piety, than in strong 
feelings. Many, no doub^ have these so fi^- 
quentfy, as to enjoy a-portion of heaven, while 
on eaith, and All do, at times, partake of Ihe 
blessing, ^ut let no man suppose, that his re- 
ligion is to be judged of, b^ his feelings or pas-^ 
fflons alone. These are exceedingly danger- 
ous, whenjndulged without the control of rea^ - 
son. Many, it is to be feared, from sensibility 
of constitution, and erroneously connec^g 
feeling, produced, periiaps, by very different 
causes, with facts related m scripture, deceive 
themselves with regard to their true disposition: 
or, the same sensibility may make them feel 
strongly, when they think of the l6ve of Jesus 
or the joys of heaven, but these feelings do not 
arise from personal religion, neither are they 
connected with a uniform faith in the doctrines, 
and a conscientious practice of the duties, of 
Christianit>r. They can not prove the person to 
be a Christian, though they may prove him to 
he an enthusiast. In thus arg^ng ag^ainst the 
Abuse of the passions, and the posmbility of a 
man determining that he is, or is not a Chris- 
tian, by the degree of his sensibility, I am far, 
indeed, from speaking lightly of^ devotional 
feelings. They are heavenly cordials, but they 
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•re not giTen alike to all. They are, in a l^reat 
measure, withheld from some, who are even 
oppressed with heaviness, pHihaps, for a time, 
witii despondency. It were easy to say, that 
this depends on constitutional melancholy, or on. 
^ a view<#sin, without a proper view of a Saviour; 
but, though these may frequently be the im- 
mediate causes, yet still this is part of the 
providence of God respecting- them, "proper 
and necessary, in their particular case, to lead 
them to a cordial acceptance of a Redeemer, 
and, ultimately, to terminate in heavenly joy. 
Those who are exempted from this 'heavi- 
ness, tiirough manifold temptations,* may, 
nevertheless, be denied the keen and ardent 
feelings of holy joy, which some possess. But 
'they have no reason to b§ discouraged merely 
on that account ; perhaps th^ are exempted 
from those fears and apprehensions, which 
sometimes may attack Christians, who have the 
most fervent devotional joy. Happy are they, 
if they possess that tranquillity and peace of 
mind, which, if it do not amount to joy or ec- 
stasy, never falls to despondency. This happy, 
Uiis desirable state, is not to be confounded with 
careless insensibility, with mere apathy, but re- 
sults from a steady reliance on Jesus. "Whilst the 
Christian b conscious of his sin, convinced of 
his unworthiness, he is also firm in his depen- 
dence, on Him who died for his sin, and whdK 
righteousness is infinite. It is this tranquillity, 
this peace of mind, resulting fi^m faith in a 
Redeemer, which is emphatically styled *thc 
peace of God,* that is, the peace communi- 
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cated by God, and which Paul declared to past 
all understamling'. It was this inestimable gift, 
ftathe prayed thel'hessalpnians might receive, 
when he said, * Now, the Lord of peace, him- 
*t give you peace always by all means.* It 
was t£^s gift that Jesus promised to Ihb disci? 
p lf'. 'Peace,- t leave unto you, my peace I 
^tfe «into you, not as the wond giveth give I 
unto j^u* Let not your heart be troubled, 
/Jipither let it be afraid.' 

Devotional feeling, is, aptly, called commu- 
nion with God, and therefore, if he do not 
show himself to us, we can not commune with 
him. But, tliough this bo a gift from God,, yet, 
it is promised, that those who seek him shall 
find him. They must, however, seek him by 
the appointed means, and through Jesus. All 
joy, which is well founded, must proceed from 
understanding, believing, and being satisfied 
with the work of Christ, and, from a persua- 
sion, that he is the Redeemer of the individual, 
which persuasion -is communicated by the 
Spirit. The prayer of I'aul, for the primitive 
Christians, was exactly to this effect , * Now, 
the God of hope, fill you with all joy,. and 
peace, in beUeving, that ye may abound in 
hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost' 
He prayed that they might, through these 
means, have both uniform tranquillity and de- 
votional joy. Peter, speaks also of this joy, as 
arising from faith. Of Chris^ he saith, ' whom 
having not seen, ye love? in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. * Faith^ 
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then, is the foundation of all joy; bat it must 
not be forgotten, that there may be faith, with- 
out joy, *4uU of glory.* Many sincere Chris-" 
tians,. have comfort and peac6, b^t not joy. 
The degp-ee of comfort, varies, with ttiti 
streng^ 0f faith, and the frame of mind. Cosi- 
fort and consolation, proceed, by the ppwvi*#f " 
the Spirit, from th^ expectation, and assiirani^, -. 
of ultimate deliverance from sin and iit #ense^ 
quences. They are founded on a persua8i6n9 
of the stabHity of the promises of God, and en 
a .conviction^ that we are willing*, and detep-' 
mined to rely on these, and rest on Jesus, alone^ 
for salvation. Joy, is a greater degree of this 
happiness, and proceeds from the hope of 
glory^ which is founded on firm faith in Christ. 
Gratitude and love» are also powerful causes, 
producing religious joy and delight. They re- 
sult from a clear, and immediate, view of the 
infinite mercy of God, and his grace to the in- 
dividual. As they arise from the feeling of ob- 
^g^tion, they will, making allowance for the 
different deg^es of sensibility, be proportioned 
to th^ apprehension of the benefit, and the 
▼alue set upon it A g^ood rule to judge by, is, 
to compare the feeling of the same individual 
in temporal and spiritual affairs. 

If we feel more joy at one time Uian another, 
from the contemplation -of the same truths, it 
is because the mind is better fitted, at that time, 
for the production of that feeling. Sucb ftames, 
or dispositions, are represented, lik,e all other 
spiritual gifb, as the operation of the Spirit. 
But, like other «cquiaitionS| this is to be sought. 
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and promoted, by, the appdnted and natural 
means. It is to be asked by ^^yer, and wen- 
couraged W meditation^ and die cultivatioi^of 
personal r^g-ion. In particular, we are to re- 
flect on, and endeavour to feel the pov^er oi^ 
the world to come, to consider what' we are by 
nature, what has been done for us,- and to what 
undeserved hope we are raised. Deep medi- 
tation, en the mercy of God, and the love of 
Christ, is the most likely means to excite devo- 
tional delight. The mystery of redemption, is 
said by Paul, in his episth&4o the Romans, to be 
the cause of tiieirrejoicing, in the hope of glwy. 
yVe are to encourag-e this happiness and tran- 
quillity, by repressing sin, and cultivating per- 
sonal holiness ; < for the kingdom of Gk>d, is 
not meat and drink, but peace and joy in be- 
lieving.' 

Faith, hope, and love, are three of the Chris- 
tian graces, which produfce assurance, joy, and 
gratitude. These kindle the heart into praise, 
and fill the soul with heavenly feelings; They 
give some conception, of what the disciples 
felt, when they said, * did not our heart bum 
within us, when he talked with us^by the way ?* 
There are other Christian sentiments, capable 
of producing keen feelings, though not directly 
productive of joy or consolation. Amongst 
these, ^e reckon humility, self-reproach for 
sin, hatred to sin, patience, resignation, trust 
in Gai. 

To conclude, we have experience of the 
difficulty of turning the mind, to particular 
points, and pursuits, even in temporal employ- 
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mentt and in litemy Speculation. Everyman 
knqjnrs, that ho^iever much ho may be inclined, 
he^an not always, when he wishes it, turn his 
thoughts iQto the desired channel, ct prosecute 
ideas with facility and advantage. He re quired 
to prepare his mirid, and sometimes even the 
besf preparation fails. The same holds true, 
in some respects, wkh religion. We may, often, 
by mecKtation on the doctrines of the g^pel, 
bring the nund, by the blessing of Crod, into a 
happy frame, for this is an appointed or natural 
mean. But, at other times, when the Spirit 
worketh not, our devotions are cold and Ian* 
guid, though amidst the oppression or indiifer* 
ence, the heart may trtily say, 'Lord, thou 
knowest all things— thou knowest that I love 
thee.^ 



REGULATION OF THE THOUGHTa 

A TOUBTH duty, conneoted with, and essential 
to the last, isj a careful reflation of the train 
of though^ particularly, with a view to acquire 
good habits. Habit, is anorigfinal principle in 
3ie mind, which must always operate. The 
mind, is like a g^arden, which, if it be not stocked 
with goodly plants and flowers, must be over- 
run with useless or ifoxious weeds. When the 
thoughts are left to wander at discretion, we 
find, that they often follow each other Without 
any particular connfejuon,- and at last end in 
some remote p<Mnt, either by that point being 
often resorted to^ or by something having, more 
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acc'identaily, determined to k. In' other in- 
stances, we find tlvtt ideas become so associ^ed, 
that when one is excited, another particular oate, 
almost invsriably follows it. This happens, in 
consequence of our strongly, or repeatedly, 
connecting^ one idea with another. Some, have 
referred the association of ideas to4iabit, whilst 
others reverse the matter, and refer hal|it to as- 
sociation. 

It is of no practical importance to determine 
the qjiestion, but it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to remember the existence pf the prin- 
ciple, and to endeavour, by % careful command 
over the mind, by early and constant vigfilance, 
to acquire such a traia of thinking*, as leads 
from viun imaginations, from vicVins objects, 
or sinful sentiments, to useful reflection, to 
virtuous principles, or Christian graces. It is 
'OE the highest importance, to dieck sinful 
thoughts, to abstain from unholy desire^ to ex- 
tinguish the first spark of vicious passion, or 
the sallies of an angovemed imag^ation ; whUst, 
on the other hand, we encourage whatever 
tends to invigorate die intellectual powers, and 
hallow the heart, or amend the conduct For, 
it is an invariable rule, that whatever we allow 
ourselves to think frequently, or deeply, upon, 
will return often and spontaneously. The mind 
becomes gloomy, or cheerful, envious, or be- 
nevolent, devout, or sensual, fitted for study, 
or incapable of reflection, according to the re- 
gulation of the thoughts. It is impossible to tell 
to what contemptible imbecility, to what vi- 
cious frame of mind, an undisciplined state of 
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the thoughts may lead; nor, on the other hand, 
to whatdeg^e,the -understanAigand the heart 
may, through the blessing of God, be improved, 
by constant diligence, and watching over the 
process of thinking. Be^des having this in 
view, . we must be careful to obtain correct 
or true associations, that is, to associate ideas 
which naturally ought to be connected, and to 
attach uniformly to, or connect with, ^ach idea, 
its true quality; How often do thoughtless 
men, connect ideas, or conduct, not with their 
tnie and vicious qualities, but, solely, with the 
ideas of spirit, of pleasure, or of some virtue ? 
The duty, I have*^ecommended, enables a man, 
by the blessing of God, to judge correctJy, to 
keep his mind pure, and to have his conversa- 
tion in heaven. 

I can not quit this subiect, without pointing 
out to parents and guardians, the incalculabA 
importance of regulating this principle in child* 
hood, endeavouring to produce associations, 
which are true, and beneficial: and also, as far 
as possible, by books of instruction and con- 
versation; to encourage such trains of thought, 
as shall improve the mind, and purify the 
heart: 



MEDITATION. 



McniTATioif, may be considered as a branck 
of this duty, or as implied under it But it is'so 
hr different, that it is a voluntary direction of 
the mind, to some specific subject, for the pur- 
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pose of understanding it Ivetter, or procuring^ 
through it, greater improvement of the heart. 
Meditation, however, is different from invest!* 
gation, though the two processes are often 
cpnjoined. Investigation in morals, is the search 
after truth and knowledge. Meditation, i» re- 
flection on the qualities of the principles dis- 
covered, and deductions of moral exclHenpe 
from moral truths. Hence, it is a powerftd 
mean of producing devotional feeling, liivei- 
tiganon, meditation, and devo^^ a*Js frequent- 
ly conjoined; Mid, indeed, in a aiqus. nun^ 
the two last are rarely separated from the 
first. , ' ' 

Meditation, implies previous knoyrlcdg^and 
the improvenfent of it to a useful purpose. He 
who meditates on the love 'of Christ, must 
know what Christ hath done&r him; and he 
who knows the doctrine of redemption, andfre- 
4(uently thinks upon it, naturally has 'active de- 
sires respecting it. No man expects to im- 
prove in sconce or any branch .of knowledge, 
who does not frequently think on the obje<it of 
his study, and consider all it» relations and qua- 
lities. The more intensely he thinks, and the 
" dftener-he directs his attention to it, the fonder 
does he become of it, and the greater proficien- 
cy does he make. In this way, mathematics^ 
the philosophy of the mind, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, are acquired,' improved, and relished* 
•Tow, although redemption be the gift of God, 
and illumination the work ef his Spirit, yel^ 
we are every where taught, that the wmd must 
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exert its powen, ajid are called to sttiTe for 
greater perfection. 

HeditatioDy is one of the appointed means* 
for obtaining this. t*he habitual train of thought 
which we encourage, must have a powerful in- 
fluence on the heart and conduct. Every re- 
peated operation of the mind, every renewed 
emotion or passion, tends to strengthen a par- 
ticular habit. On this principle, it is> that the 
dispositions of mankind, so generally, vary, ac- 
ccM^iing to the drcumstances under which they 
are placed^^and that tempers come to|)e esta- 
blished. Mental, like corporeal operations, 
are much under the power of habit; and the 
oftener that the attention is directed to a parti- 
cular objects the better it is understood and re- 
lished. It is as vain to^ say that a man may be 
a g^ood Christian, who seldom thinks of religion, 
as that a man may become a good mathemat*- 
cian, who never studies propositions. We flMs 
not to expect a.mii*acle, that the power of God 
will* be exerted, to inform the understandings 
and elevate the desires, of those who continue 
careless and slothful, and who think but little 
of the doctrines of the gospel. It is absurd to 
expect this, and it could not take place, witti' 
out, from that moment, making them no longer 
careless and indifferent; We are, therefore, 
safe in judging of ourselves, for, with others, 
we have nothing to do, by this rule, that if we 
seldom think of God, and the riches of his mer- 
cy, if we seldom meditate on the love of Christ, 
it we have no pleasure in thinking of all his 
wondrous works, and of these, the greatest to 
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U8 18 redemption, in 8tud3ring' how we may serve 
him better, in trying- to love him more, in en- 
deavouring to abstract oar thoughts from earth, 
and have our conversation in heaven, we have 
indeed, too certJung^unds,toTear, that we are 
yet fiir from the land ofsaffety. 

Meditation, implies not only communion with 
God, but also with our own hearts,: or *elf-ex* 
amination. Who that meditates on the law of 
God, can do it, abstractedly, without applying 
it to himself, and examining his conformity or 
his ^lure? Who that thinks of the, redemp- 
tion through Christ, and the joys of heaven, 
does so, without asking his heart if thisredemp- 
tion, and these joys be for him? The apostle 
who says, ' meditate on these things^' says also, 
* examine yourselves-' 

Meditation, improves our knowledge and 
promotes habitual piety. It is productive of a 
devotional spirit, of self-examination, of self- 
denial, and of particular virtues, according to the 
concurrence of circumstances at the time. Nor, 
are we ever to forget, that in our mediations, 
we approach nearifr to God, and are more im- 
mediately, under the. influence of his Spirit, 
'who enlightens the understancting, and directs 
the heart and thought; David, who is styled 
the man after God's own heart, was frequent 
in his meditation. His earnest deore, was, to 
know the precepts of God, and to meditate on 
his law. In his description of a good man, he 
expressly says, ' His delight is in the law of 
God, and in his law, doth he meditate, day and^ 
night' This was his o^i^n practice, as we leam 
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from the^huiidred and nineteentli Psalin» one 
of peculiaif excellence : * Mine eyes prevent the 
night-watches, t^t I might meditate on thy 
word.' Did we meditate half so much on the 
statutes of God, as we do on the dreams and 
vanities of this world, how different would be 
our progress in religion, and how much greater 
our happih^ss? Where the treasure is there 
the heart will be also. 

Language, which is only expressive of ideas, 
may be the same, under very different degrees 
Of impi*essibn. " Worthy is the Lamb who was 
shun,' are the words of the heavenly anthem. 
This language of heaven, may i>e uttered on 
emlh, this hymn of the redeemed, may be sung 
-by those, who are only on their way to the city 
of its King. But the knowledge, which, in that 
glorious place, calls foilh the a^ription of praise, 
Uie comprehension of the height, and the depth 
of the love of^ the Saviour, the warm, ecstatic 
feeling^ which is there enjoyed, can not be con- 
ceived here. There are Umits, and narrow, 
indeed, they are, to the powers of the soul on 
earth) but on6 stary difiereth not more from 
another, in glory, than one soul, does from 
another, in its power, and in its triumph, over 
the earth, and in its approach to the feelingly 
and the joys of heaven ; and it seems establish^ 
ed, that the more earnest the attempt, and the 
more deep, and constant, the meditation, the 
more does the soul, by the grace of God, not 
«nly obtain a victory over the principles of the 
world, but the higher is it permitted to soar, 
above its former powers, and the more does it 
N 
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know, not only of the languag^e of heaven, but 
of that joy, and of those perceptions and feel- 
ing^ of which' it 18 expressive, and of the 
gratitude, and love, and adoration, which shaU 
penetrate the spiiit above, in contemplatin|;> this 
truth, that God so loved the world, as to give 
his own Son, for the r^emption of the hum* 
ble, who will come untohim. 

Love to Christ, is the pointy to which all our 
Oughts must tend* .All meditation, produc- 
tive of joy and cons<^ation, whatever its subject 
may be, has a refer^ce to our love of Jesus. 
"Whether the sentiment be that of gratitude or 
humility, of resignation or hope, whether the 
subject be, the propitiation of a Redeemer, the 
promise of the Spirit, the, hope of glory, the 
dissolution of our body, or our entrance into the 
glorious assembly of saints above, and a reunion 
with departed friends, still, however the sub? 
ject vary, wherever the thought be directed, 
the love of God is shed abroad in the hearty 
and intermixes with every thought, and pre- 
dominates over all. Or, rather, it is the.source, 
whence all g^d proceeds, and without which^ 
no joy could be felt 

Meditation on the love of God to us, must 
comprehend the astonishing display of npercy, 
in the sacrifice of Christ for us, and can not fail, 
to suggest to our minds, the cause of this sa- 
crifice, and our personal connexion with it. 

Meditation on the evil of Sin, the hatred of 
God to it, its predominance in our nature, our 
inability to escape- from its doininant and its 
consequence, otherwise^ than by the grace of 
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God» produces* on the one li«nd» huinilityy on 
tbe other, gratitude to God. Uuonlity, and 
aelf^basem^aty wHh a. true sense of our guilty 
and of our incapaoity io save ourselves, may 
produce keen feeling, but can not directly 
produce joy; yet, these are the springs, whence, 
joy, and every Christian grace, proceed, for the 
grdtitude which they inspire, is productive o€ 
praTse and *joy unspeakable.' What shall I 
render to the Lord? is theg^tefld exclamation 
tirhich bursts forth. Wherever the sense of 
ruilt, or humility, is keei|, and. the soul hat 
Skith in Christ, the keenness of the sense of 
guilt,j>roduces a corresponding keenness, in 
the feeling of gratitude. There is no holy joy, 
ipore to be desired and regarded, than that 
which proceeds from a strong feeling of our 
own necessity; foi^, to whom much is forgiven, 
the same inust love much . 

Meditation on the strictness of the law of 
God, and our obligation'' to obedience, must 
make tis sensible of our sin, thankful for a Sa- 
viour and antiou» to have every thoughlt and 
action, brought«into subjection to the law of 
God. 

Mediti^n on the promise of the Spirit, 
gives us g^ood hopes of present grace, of con« 
gtant perseverance, and of final triumph. 

Meditation on the g^ood providence of God, 
confirms and invigorates our trust, our patience, 
our g^titude, and love. 

Meditation on our own decease, and on the 
world to come, tends to raise the mind far 
fkbove this hfe; and, whilst we antidpate the 
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time, when our heart and ouc flesh ffasU faint 
and fail, lire are comforted with the promise of 
support, and, through Christ, rejoice in the 
hopfe of glory. The prospect of mee^ng with 
our dear friends, who have gt>ne bef<M^ u^ 
pours a rich balin of cdnsolation into the af- 
flicted spirit, and, naturally, increases our dili- 
gence, to be followers of those, who, through 
niith and patience, are nOw inheriting the 
promises. 

Finally, the various reflections which em- 
brace the articles of our belief, the perfections 
of God, and extensive liistory of redemption, 
coiArm and increase our faith, and promote 
peace and joy in believing. 

I need enforce no farther the performance of 
this duty, in favour of which, it would, indeed^ 
be diflicult to say too much. When we con- 
sider its importaiice, under the blessing of God, 
in making us acquainted with ourselves, in im- 
proving our ChristianlLnowledge, in promoting 
our personal religion, and habitual piety,' and in^ 
making us experience the cbnsols^ons of the 
gospd, there can be no room for farther recodi- 
roendation, of resorting to this appointed mean, 
of invigorating ouf Christian l^e, not only at 
stated times, but, also, at every occasioqal op- 
portunity, during our waking hours. 

•Whatsoever things are true,* says Paul, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are .pure, whatso* 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, if there 
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he any -pTsaset'-ihink oh these things. Those 
things, which ye have both'' leame<i, and re- 
ceived, and heard, and 3een in us, do, and 
the God of peace shall be with yoa. 



ON THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

.^ The duty of forgiveness is implied in the in- 
junction of loving our ene'niies, and it is like- 
wise delivered, as a special command, by our 
£:.ord, and repeated^ enforced on Christians 
by his apostles. Jesus, in a discourse to his 
disciples, said, *JLove your enemies, bless tbem 
thsit curse you, do gt>od to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you, that ye may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven, for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the g^ood, and 
setideth rain on the just and on the unjust.' 
How little do the enemies of God, think of his 
love, which bestows on them so'many blessings 
of his providence? It is his sun which shines 
upon them, -and cheers them; it is his rain 
which waters their field?: it is his bounty which 
feeds, clothes, and comforts them. If this be 
the conduct of God, surely, they who are 
children of God, must act after the; same man- 
ner. We are told, by St Luke, that our Lord 
enjoined his disciples, if their brother injured 
them seven times a day, and seven times repent- 
ed, that they should forgave him. From a 
passage in the gospel by St Matthew, it is 
probiS>le that they were disposed to take this 
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in the literal senae, ft* tKey inqciired» if they 
should forgive their brother, seven times in a 
day? The reply was, *I say not -unto thee un-^ 
tU seven times, hut until seventy times seven;' 
and to illustrate the matter farther, Jesus deliv- 
ered a parable, the conclusion of which is, that 
he who did not forgive his debtor, as he had 
been forgiven by his master, waa delivered *to 
the tormentors gr prison-keepets, till he should 
pa^ all that was due by him;' and the appUca* 
tion made is this, < So likewise shall my hea- 
venly Father do also unto you, if ye, from your 
hearts, forgave not every one his brother.* So 
important is the duty, that we are taught to 
pray, ^Forg^e us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors;' we are taught to mftke a solemn^ap* 
peal to God, that we have performed this duly. 
The apostles, enforce the necessity of forgive- 
ness, in strong" terms, particularly from the ar- 
gument that we iire, througrh Christ, forgivlen. 
The Ephesians are exhorted to be kind, < for- 
giving* one another, even as God, for Christ's 
sake, hath forgiven you;' and Peter, admofkisk- 
es the saints to love, *not rendering (evil for 
evil, or raihn^ fo^ railing^, but contrariwise 
blessing, knowinc;> that ye are thereunto called^ 
that ye should inherit a blessing'.' There can 
searely be a more poWerAil motive, superadded 
to the expisess command of God, than the re- 
collection of our own sins and infirmities, our 
guilt in the sight of God, and' our failures in 
duty to our brethren. If we hope \o be for- 
given through Christ, certainly, we ought to 
rorg^ve others; and when we feel rtsentment 
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beginning, or are iRclined to entertain thoughts 
injurious to our brother, it would be weD, MJ 
for a moment^ we thought of these words, 
*L.et him who is without sin, cast the first 
stonei* 

The g^ospel forbids the indulgence of hatred 
to our enemy* -even if he continue in enmity; 
we are to pray for him, and leve him. Jesus, 
on the cross prayed, iftymg, * Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they doj' and 
bis martyr^ Stephen, who fell asleep in Jesus, 
just as he was quitting this life, kneeled down, 
and'cried with a loud voice, 'Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.' But the command g^oes 
&rther; for, if our brother repent, we are not 
merely to forgave him, but to be reconciled to 
him. The mmxlerers of Stephen repented not? 
they asked no forgivieness, yet he, in the spirit 
.of his Lord, prayed for them; and forgave them. 
Had they confessed their error and sought for- 

EVenesf, it is not to be doubted, that, in his 
It moments, he would have held out to them 
the hand of reconciliation, and received them 
AS brethren. With regard to our conduct, to- 
wards an offending brother, our Lord gfives 
exphcit directions, which are recorded by St. 
Matthew. We are to deal candidly and frankly 
with him. We are not to brood over his con- 
duct, and nourish resentment Kod hatred, but 
we are to expostulate with him in private. If 
he hear thee, saith our Lord, thou hast g^ed 
thy brother, but if he will not hear, then we 
are to take one or two along with us, that they 
naty be witnesses} if he be still refractory, we 
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are to acquaint the church; and, adds the Lord, 
if he despise the church, then he is to be con- 
demned as a pagan. Yet . even then, though 
our intercourse may cease, we are not to -hate 
him, but pray for him, and bless him. It is 
evident that it mustbe a g^reat offence, which 
calls for this formal conduct) for, the Christian 
is enjoined not to be apt to take offence, and is 
to pass over' many grounds of con^plaint, view- 
ing them as unintentional or unimpOTtant. He 
is commanded to bear with his brother, as well 
as to fwgive him, to be exceedingly unwiUingp 
to construe any thing" into an injury, to suffer 
longp before he be offended. The ^uty of pa- 
tience or longp-suffering^, is associated wfth that 
of forgiveness. God.is not only called, a God 
of love, a forgiving God, but also the GOd of 
pea^ e and of patience. He, then, who wishes 
to be a follower of God, mustbe peaceable and* 
patient This is the duty of a Christian. - Btit 
whenever he is offended^ there are two modes 
of procedure directed. The first is, quietly 
to pursue such a conduct as shall, by its 
gentleness and kindness, show the aggressor 
how inexcusable he is in remaining injurious, 
and thus a gradual, but sincere, reconciliation, 
is tacitly accomplished. Accordingly, Paul 
says, 'If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, g^ve him drink; for in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head,* whidi shall 
subdue ms enmity, and refine his heart The 
second is to come as soon as possible, to an ex- 
planation, in the true spirit of meekness, and, 
on finding tliat he is convinced of his error, to 
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forgive him, and be cordially reconciled to 
him. 



GENTLENESS. 

A Cdnseqtience of love. is p^ntleness, which, 
together with meekness, is enumerated by 
Paul as a imit of the Spirit. Meekness, is a 
mild forbeaving' disposition, accompanied with, 
or proceeding from, humiUty and love. Gen- 
tleness, is a soft and kindly manner or deport- 
ment, and must be conjoined with, or productive 
of, a frank obliging conduct to equals, conde- 
scension to inferiors, and dutiful respect to 
superiors. The apostle Paul says, * Condescend 
to men of low estate;' and a meek and quiet 
spirit, is declared by Peter, to be, in the sight 
of God, of gfreat price, and^ he was, indeed, 
justified in saying*" d(^>*eten,' although he had 
not been inspired. For, his Master had said, 
* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the land,' the heavenly Canaan; and on another 
occasion, ^ Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly,' or condescending. He who lives not 
in the spirit of meekness, lives not in the Spirit 
of. Christ Those who are truly meek, have 
had both pride and ang^r subdued. They are 
mild, and humble, loving, and peaceable. 
There is no reason why we should follow one 
part of the Spirit of Christ, and not every part. 
If we are to imitate him in obedience, in pa- 
tience, in resignation, we must imitate him also 
in love and in meekness. Some^from natural 
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temper, and early hablt9,^nd it more difficult 
to follow one path than another; but Whatever 
the difficulty may be, they must follow the 
Lord whithersoever .he goeth; The patient 
and the irascible, are alike commanded to be 
meek; and he who is disposed to pride akid 
passion, must consider it as a necessjuy partx>f 
his self-denial and self-government, to live con- 
tinually in the spirit of meekness. . He >*rho is 
thoroughly meek, will be gentle and kind to 
iU ra^n. The Christian, is polite from princi- 
ple, for true politeness consists-in beinjf gentle, 
obliging, and refraining from whatever can hurt 
the feelings of another* There is no better 
rule for acquiring this conduct, than to place 
ourselves mentally in the situation of others, 
and sincerely to do unto tl^m, as we would 
wish them to have done to us in their situation. 
This produces the most delicate attention to 
the feelings of others, and the most kind; and 
endearing conduct towards them* Har^mess, 
always implies a hard heart, or an unthinking 
head. Haughtiness and contempt of Others, 
indicate not merely tlie waht of Christianity, 
but either the deficiency, or misimprovement 
of education and instniction. In general, it 
•may bcfobserved, that he who has risen from a 
low station, is less condescending, and more 
haughty than him, who, frpm birth, has been 
accustomed to move in a high sphere, and who 
has no apprehension about his rank or dignity 
suffering by affabiUty, but who as he is polite to 
his equals, so is he, even in a g^reater degree, to 
. ^ hun who appears to be neglected* In many 
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fespects a good^ducation, and the advantagfe 
of having mixed in good company, will pro- 
duce, though from different motives, the same 
gentleness and true-politeness as Christianity. 
Thts gentleness, this- Christian meekness,, is not 
confined to one time or place, but operates at 
iQl times and every ivhere, represses anger, 
pride^ and contumely, promotes all the kind 
pfikes of- society, strengthens those ties which 
hind one map to another, and connect them in 
the varied intercourses of life. Were we to 
turn our eyes from our neighbour to ourselves, 
and reflect on our true character in the sight of 
God, our deportment w.ould be indeed humble, 
our conduct mild and unassuming, and, with 
deep contrition of heaa^ we would acknowledge, 
that pride is not made for man. 



ENTHUSIASM. 

Ws nerer seriouily Mippose that any one can 
be too wise, too pure, or too benevolent. If 
at any time we use a language of this apparent 
import, we always conceive the idea or some 
spurious intermixture, or injudicious mode of 
exercise. But* when we confine our thoughts 
to the principle itself, we do not apprehend 
that it eon become too predominant, — to be 
too virtuous, being jiist as inconceivable as to 
be too happy. 

Notr if this be true of any single virtue, must 
it not hold equally good respecting the parent 
principle of all virtue^?— What is religion, or 
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devotion (for when we speak of either, as a 
principle, it is, in fact^ a synonyme of the other) 
but the * so loving what God has comntand«d, 
and desiring what he- has promised^ as tl^at, 
among the sundry and Aiatiifold changes of the 
world, bur hearts may *feurely there be fixed, 
where trae joys are to Be found?* Now can 
there be excess in this? We may doubtless 
misunderstand God's commands, and mis^- 
' strut his promises, and,, in either way, instead 
of attaining that holy and happy fixedness of 
heart, become the victims of restless pertiu^ba- 
tion. ' But if there be no error in our appre- 
hension, can there, be any excess in our love? 
What does God command? Eveiy thing that 
tends to our personal, social, political, as well 
as eternal well-being. C^n^we then feel too 
deep love for the sum of all moral excellence? 
But what does Go^ promise? Guidsttice*, pro- 
tection, all necessary uds and influences here; 
and hereafter, * fulness of joy and pleasures at 
his right hand for evermore.* Can such bless- 
ings as these be too cordiaUy desired? Amid 

The heartache and th& thousand natural shocks 
Which flesh is heir to, 

can our hopes of future happiness be too cheer* 
ing, or our power of rising abpve the calamities 
of mortality be too habitual,' or too effectual? 
Such are the questions obviously suggested by 
the supposition of iuch a thing as excess in re- 
ligion. And doubtless the answer of every se- 
rious and reflectins^ mii|d must be, that • in pure 
and undefiled religion,' in 'loving the Lord 
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our God with all our .heart, with all our mind, 
with all our soul, and with all our strength, 
and our neighbour as (kuvelves,' the idea of ea> 
ees9 is aa incongruous and inadmissible, as that 
of a happy life b^ing^too long, or of the joys of 
heaven being less desirable because they are 
etemid. ^ 

Biltif, instead of cultivating andadvanping in 
thifr^love of Gdd and man, — ii^adjof loving 
what God has really commanded, and desiring 
what he has clearly promised in his holy word, 
-r^his word be neglected, and the suggestions 
of an ardent, or of a>gloomy fancy be substi- 
tuted in its room, then the ]>erson becomes in 
the strictest and truest sense, a fanatic ; and as 
bis natui;al temperament may happen to be san- 
guine or saturnine, he nses into inuiginary rap- 
tures or sinks down into torturing apprehen- 
sions, and slavish self inflictions. 

Here then, if 1 am not mistaken, we may dis- 
cover the real nature of both enUiusiasm and 
superstition. It is not excess of devotion which 
constitutes llie one, nor excess o£ refigion in 
general which leads to the other. But both 
are the consequence of a radical misconception 
of religion. Each alike impUes a compound of 
ignorance and passion; and as the person is 
disposed to hope or fear, he becomes enthu- 
siastical on the onehan^ or superstitious on 
the other. He in whom fear predominates^ 
vost naturally mistakes what God eommandSf 
and instead of taking that law for his rule, 
* whose seat is the bosom of God, and whose 
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votee the harmony of the wop1<V^ in n mqsl 
unhappy manner becomes a law unto himself^ 
multiplying observances, which have nothi^ 
to recommend thenv but their irksomeness ot 
uncouthness; and acting*, as iC the way to pro- 
pitiate his Maker were by tormenting himself. 
He, on the contrary, in wliom the hopeful paS-v 
nons are . prevalent, no lesa naturally.miscon- 
ceives what Iroif has promued and pleases him- 
self with, the prospect,' or persuades himself 
into the imaginary possession of. extraordiiuuy 
influences and supei^iatural communicatiGais. 
Both, it is evident, mean to pursue religioR, 
but neither has sufficient judgment to ascertain 
its real nature. Perhaps, in general,' some 
mental morbidness is at the bottom, which, 
when of the depressive kind, disposes to the 
superstitious view of rell^on, and when, of the 
elevating kind, to the enthusiastical. - - 

Religion, the religion of th^ Scriptures, is 
itself an exquisite temperament, in which ali 
the virtues, of which man is capable, are har- 
moniously blended. H^ therefore/ who studies 
the Scriptures, and draws- thence his ideas joid. 
sentiments of religion, tekes the best method 
to escape botl^ enthusiasm and superstilioh. 
Even infidelity is no security against either. . 
But it is absolutely impossible for an intelligent 
votary of scriptural Christianity to be i^ any 
respect fanatical. True fanatics, therefore, are 
apt to ne^ect the Scriptures, except So far a« 

•HookerJs EcdesiasUcal Polity, cpn(9usion of the first 
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tiiey ban turn them to their dwn particular pur- 
pose. - The Romish church, for example,^ be- 
came negligent of the Scriptures, nearly in pro- 
portioD-a» it became superstitious. And every 
striking- instanceof enthusiasm^ if inqdired into, 
will be fo\^ld to exemplify the same dereliction. 
In a word, Ohristianity is eternal truth, and 
those who soar above uiith, as well as, they who 
sink bektu it, equally overlook the standard by 
which rational action is to be regulated ; where- 
as, to adhere steadily to this, is to avoid all ex- 
tremes," and escape, not only the tendency to- 
ward pernicious excess, but any danger of iaU- 
ing iato it ^ 

' Did we accust6m Qurselves to exact defini- 
.tions,. we should not only call the disorderly 
religionist an enthusiast; we should also feel, 
that if icrational confidence,- unfounded expec- 
tations, and assumptions without a basis, be en- 
thusiasm, then b the term most justly applica- 
ble to the mere worldly moralist. Fordoes 
not he wildly assume effects to be produced 
without'their proper means, who looks for vir- 
tue without piety ; for happiness without holi- 
ness ; for rerormation wiithuut repentance ; for 
repentance without divine assistance; for di- 
vine assistance without prayer ; and for accept- 
ance with-God without regard to that Mediator, 
.whom Ood has ordained to be our great high 
priest? 

But, while accuracy of definition is thus re* 

, commended, let it ngt be forgotten, that there 

is need on all sides of exercismg a candid judg^ 

ment^ Let not the conscientious Chnstian sus^ 
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pect, that the advocate for monJity iatei^ by 
Uie t^rm io depreciate religioi^ uidesdilap* 
pear that he makes monUily the rgbt as well as 
Vie produce of g^oodniess.— ^or 1^ the moi'ali«t^ 
whose affections are less, lively, and whose 
views are less elevated, deem the religious 
man a &natic, because- he sometimes adopts 
the language of Scripture to -express feelings 
to which, human terms are not always adequate* 
We mean Qot to justify^ but to condemn. Us a 
g^ss defect of good sense, as well- as of ta$te 
and elegance, ttmt ill-conditioned phraseolog}', 
which, by disfiguru^ the comeliness of piety, 
lessens its dignity, and injures- its interests. 
Doubtless, a good- understanding can .hot be 
more usefully exercised, nor can the effects of. 
mental cultivation be better shown, than. in 
brinjging every aid of a sound judgment, and 
every grace of a correct style, mto the service 
of that .divjne religion, which, does not more 
contain all that is just ai)d pure, than it coales- 
ces with. aU that is /lovely, and of good re- 
poit.* ' 

CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 

To neglect works of charity, not to be largely 
liberal in the perlormance of them- according 
to our Ability, is an infallible evidence that our. 
professions of piety mean nothing. On the other 
band, to depend upon them as what is to bear 
us out in our claims for heaven, before the tri- 
bunal of God, is to offend our Maker and de- 
ceive our own souls. I^e would be the veiy 
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Iftst to undervalue, or to disc«unig« charity, 
but 18 it discouraging it to place it on its true 
ground ; to assert that we may build an hospi- 
tal without charit}', as we may endow a church 
without pict)', if we consider the one as an ex- 
piation for sin, or the other as a substitution for 
Miness? 

Some are ingenious in contriving, by a 
strange self-delusion, to swell the amount of 
their charity, by tacking to it extraneous items 
of a totally di^inct character. An anecdote 
is related of a lady of rank, who though 
her benevolence was suspected to bear no 
proportion to the splendor of her establish- 
ment, was yet rather too apt to make, her boun- 
ties a subject of conversation. After enume- 
rating the various instances of her beneficence 
she often concluded by saying, * notwithstand- 
ing my large family, 1 give 5ll this in charity 
besides paying the p. .or rates f* thus convei-ting 
a compulsory act, to which all are equally" sub- 
ject, into a voluntary bounty. 

Our corruptions are so liable to infect even 
our * holy things;* that we should be vigilant in 
tliis best exercise of the best affections of the 
heart — affections which God, when he gra- 
ciously converted a duty into a delight, gave 
us, in order, by a pleasurable feeling, to stir us 
up to compassion. We should be careful that 
the great enemy may notbej>lotting our injury, 
even when we are performmg actions the most 
hostile to his interests. 

As there is not a lyore lovely virtue in the 
whole Christian code, so there is not one which 
O 
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uiore imperatirely demands oar attention to 
the spirit with which we exercise it, and 
the temper with which we bear tiie disap* 
^ointment sometimes attending our best de- 
signed bounties. Thou^ charity is too fre- 
quently thrown away on those who receive it, 
it is never lost on the benefactor, if * he who 
gives, does it with simplicity.' — ^When the 
bountiful giver can not find pleasure, he may 
always extract good, he may reap no small 
advantage himself from that liberality whick 
has failed to confer any. He may gain bene- 
fit from the disappointment he experiences 
in the unworthiness of the object. When 
the project heliad anxiously formed for doing 
good to another is defeated by perverse- 
ness, or requited by ingratitude, it not only 
does not check the spring of bounty in the real 
Christian, but it icalls new virtues into action. 
The exercise of padence, an improvement in 
forbetomce and forgiveness, a stronger con- 
viction thal^ we must not make the* wOTthineaa 
of the object the sole measure of our boanty, 
are well worth tlie money we have spent on 
the undeserving. Perhaps too the reiterated 
instances how little good the best man is able 
to do in thi** world, may serve to wean him 
fi-om it, and be an additional inducement for 
looking forward to a better. 

But it is much easier to relieve our neigh- 
bour's wants, than to bear with his errors; the 
one g^tifies our natural feeling^ while the 
other offends them; the .most diffiiwlt as well 
as the most lubUme branch of charit}', tfaere<* 
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tote^ is the fei!)pveiieM of injujies, is tbe lore 
of our enemies. It is a love humbly lUmin^ to 
resembk his, who sends his rain on the just 
and on -the unjust^ a love not inspired by patv 
tiality, not extorted by merit* It is foUowin^r 
the example, while we obey the precept oi 
Christ, when we * do good to them that hattt 
us.' It is a charity wluoh bursts with a gena- 
rous disdain the narrow bouads of atladunent 
and even of desert, levels eveiy fence which 
selfi^ prudence would erect between itself and 
Hs enemies; it is a love, with respect to the 
objects, though with a boundless disproportion 
as to the measure, reseanbling God's love to usi 
it aims to be. universal in kind, though it is low 
in the degree. 

A very able divine* has innsted that it is to 
tiiis part of the character of the Almighty that 
our Saviour limits theinjunction, < Be ye per* 
feet as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
feet' It is, indeed, one of the principal in- 
stances in which finite creatures can by imita* 
tion approximate to the character of God; most 
of his. attributes rather requiring us to adore, 
than leaving it possible for us to imitate them. 
For though all the attributes of God afford the 
most exalted idesrof complete perfecti<»i, yet 
the injunction to attain his image is strikingly 
applied in the New Testament to this particular 
part of the diving character. The Apostle ap« 
plies our being * followers of God, as dear 
children*' afterwards to this individusd instance, 
• See bishop «ierlock'« Bawnon on the tex^ ' Be ye perfect,* 

^. ice* 
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• ftrfgrnng" one another, even as God for Chnsfs 
sake hasforjg^ven you,* adding, *and walk in 
love as Christ also loved us.* 'So that,*, says 
the bishop, 'his exhortatiort to fcdiow God 
stands inclosed on both sides with the precepts 
of love an4 charity, as if he intended to^ecure 
it from bein^ applied to any thing' else. St 
Luke, who gives us an abridgment of the same 
sermon on the mount from which the passage 
is taken, also suggests the practice of love and 
forgiveness from the example of the Almighty, 
*whp is kind to the unthankful and the evil.* 
After having delivered the. same beatitude, he- 
corroborates "^ interpretation with an injunc- 
tion, by sa3nng, not be perfect, but, «be merci- 
ftil as your Father also is merciful.' 

Our Saviour impressed a solemn emphasis 
on the ctHnmand to forgive the offences of 
others, when he implicated it with God*s for- 
giveness of us. . It i» to be feared, that many 
who would think it an act of disobedience to 
omit the dwly repetition of the divine prayer, 
of which this request forms so striking a clause, 
do not lay to heart the daily duty of suppli- 
cating for that frame of sphit which the peti- 
tion involves. Can there be a more awful con- 
sideration, than that we puttee grand request 
on which our eternal happiness depends, on 
this issue, when we inseparably associate our 
own hope of pardon, with the required and 
reasonable condition of ptuxlonfng others? 
Should we*not be conscientiously cautious, 
how we put up this petition, %hen we reflect, 
that we offer it to the greal Searcher of hearts. 
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who, while he liitenf to the request, can ex- 
actly determine on ^e integrity which accom- 
panies it? The divine Author of the prayer 

' teems to hold out a sort of test of the spirit of 
our obedience when he proposes this difficult 
dxtfy, Bs a trial of our g^eneral conformity to his 
commands. It seems selected by infinite wis- 
dom as a kind of pledge of our submission to 
his will in all other points: our interest is con- 
federate with oiu* duty in the practice of this 
hig^ and peculiarly Christian grace. The re- 
quisition sug^gests at once the most absolute 

• obligation, uid the most powerful motive. 
This forgiveness seems not only to be one of 
the grand distinctions between the religion of 
the heathen and the Christian world, but to 
form a conuderable difference between the du- 
ties inculcated in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment In the former, indeed, there were not 
only indications and suggxrstions of this rule, 
but some exemphfications of its actual perform- 
ance.' It b remarkable, that when David, 
whose energy of character, or rather mysterious 
inspiration as a prophet, led him to be so ve- 
hement in his denunciations of vengeance on 
persons of professed enmity ag^nst God, and 
against himself as the anointed of God, yet ex- 
hibited eminent instances of placability in his 
conduct towards his own personal enemies 
especially in the, case of Saul. But, perhaps, 
the duty, after all, was not so fully made oul^ 
so clearly defined, so positively enjoined, nor 
was the frame^ of mind so evidently seen in 
* them of old time.^ We have many instances 
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under that dispenstttioiiy of saints and prophets 
layin^^-down their lives for their religioB, but it 
was tesenred for the^ first New Testament mar* 
tyr, when expiring under a shower of stones 
from t^s enemies, to say, < Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.' The reason is obvious. 
It being ^zpected^ that our notions and prae* 
tices should be adapted to the revelation under 
which we live, this.sublime species of charity 
should necessarily rise 'in proportion ta the 
clearness and dignity of that dispensation, it 
Is congruous, therefore, that our for^veness of 
injuries should be exercised in &r higher per* « 
fection under the; Grospel, the professed object 
of which was to make a full and perfect reve* 
ladon df the pardon of sin. by the bloQd of a 
Redeemer. And we can only be said to have 
a conformity to his image, in propcniion as wB 
practise this grace. Let us, however, remem- 
ber, to borrow the thought of an eminent dt- 
vine, * that our foi^ving others will not alone 
procure forgiveness for ourselves, while our 
not forgiviijig others is a plain preo^ that we 
ourselves are not forgiven.' 



ON THE EXERTIONS OP PIDUS LADIES. 

We are now about to tread, which we do 
with a fearful and timid step, on tender ground. 
It is with mingled respect and reluctance we 
venture to touch on certain delicata points 
which affect the sincerely jfious, perscms who 
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equally avoid all eccei^ricity in doctrine, and 
neglig^ce'in practice^ yet among* whom little 
erroro njay hereafter creep in, the very conse- 
quence, perhaps, of that increasing and inesti- 
mable blessing, relig^ious society. It is to be 
feared th^ may incur the hazard of raising* iu 
others objections against religion, by their hon^ 
est zeal to promote it *" 

The persons to^hom we presume to allude 
are of that sex, in which, perhaps, most piety 
is to be found, and who are in so many respects 
essentially advancing its cause — ^Their services 
are so materially.useful, that it would be a sub- 
ject of deep regret, if, by any slight inadver- 
tence, their value i^ould ever be diminished. 
We are too often led to complain o{ d^fideneiei 
in religion; we are now to speak — not of its 
excess, for we believe there is no such thing-— 
but ratiier to g^ard the truly pious against the 
possibility of inconveniences, which, should 
they arise, would be a dinunution of their use- 
fulness. 

The thoughtless and dis^pated indeed, who 
Juuint unsocial crowds, and lay out their talents 
for that world which they have chosen for their 
portion, find their reward where they seek it^ 
m the admiration of that world where they 
flutter and shine. — The others patiently wait 
for theirs in that single sentence, * Well xlone, 
good and faithful servant.* Yet tliough it is 
painful to say a syllable which might look hke 
disapprobation when only caution is intended, 
may we hazard a few words, not of censure but 
of friendly intimation? 
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May not those larg« portions of time, a^ 
strength, and spirit, so nenei'ously spent abroad 
by zealous Christians,' in tlie most noble exer- 
tions of relgious charity, be sometimes suffered 
to in^ench, in some measure, upon the impe- 
rious course of domestic life, upon those pleasin|^ 
and sacred duties for which homk is a name a6 
dear? fcay they not be so exhausted by.extfer-^ 
nal concerns, that tliey may be in danger of 
entering with diminished interest on the retired 
exercises of the closet All business, even re- 
ligious business, is.apt to produce a hunyand 
bustle tn the mind, and an agitation in the spirits, 
which the mo^t serious persons lament, as bein^ 
attended with some disqualiiicatioafor person* 
al improvement * My mother s children gave 
me their vineyards to keep, but mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept,' was the pathetic lamen- 
tation of the ancient chui'ch. They had enga- 
ged her in labours and difficulties which «he 
feared had in some measure impeded the pro- 
gress of her own spiritual concerns. It was in 
her own house, at Bethany, that Mary sat at the 
feet of Jesus. We fully admit, however, not 
only the complete compatibility, but the expe- 
diency, of uniting what we owe to those, abroad, 
and to ourselves and families at home; the 
highest characters are those who combine both. 
We ve not combating, but applauding a zeal, 
which we fervently hope may never be sup- 
pressed, if it should ever require to be some- 
what regulated. 

There is no part of Christian duty which 
more requires us to look well to the motive 
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Igr which our actions are set a-gtung. It is of 
importance to examin^whether our most use* 
ful, il' busy, pursuits, are not influenced by a 
natural fondnass- for bustle, an animal activitf, 
a love of notice. Whether even the chaiitable 
Incurs grow not more from a restless spirit 
than from real piety. Let us observej^ howev- 
. er/that though these defective motives may at 
first excite the zeal of some, yet by a pei*seve- 
ranee in well-doing, assisted by humble prayer, 
the motive may at length become as pure as 
the act ig^ undoubtedly right. 

It is asserted, but we trust with more severity 
than justice, that there is a growing tendency 
in some truly, excellent persons to inti*oduce 
show and display in their religion; a tendency, 
not quite consistent with the interior, spiritual 
nature of Christianity, it is not so much an 
evil we are guardii g against, as the appearance 
of evil. The'u* sex, Lke their relig.on, is of a 
sober charactier; and the tendency to which we 
are alluding^ may create a suspicion that reli- 
gion, even among good people, is not so much 
considered as a thing between God and their 
own soul, as we know it really is; for we are 
far from suspecting the secret communion with 
their God and Saviour is not .considered as their 
primary duty. And we are willing to believe 
that the efiect of this di^ty will always be visi- 
ble in. producing that sobriety and simplicity, 
which so conspicuously,, and so beautifully dis- 
tinguish the religion of the New Testament. 

The religion of Jesus is utterly without pa- 
rade, it affects no publicity. It is enough for 
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hift servants to beUeve tiiat their heavenly J^ 
^ier» who tees them itv- sea*et, seea them with 
Ml approving^ eye. 

As they hare gfot alM>Te acting from theibar 
of mm, the next step is to get aboye acting for 
his praise; — ^the excessive applause and com- 
mendation of their Christian friends begin, in 
reality, still morfe to be watched against Ihan 
the reproach of the irreligious. The one 
teaches ihem to be circumspect, the other migr 
in time induce theip to believe that circinnspec- 
tion is no longer necessary. This negligence, 
if it do not make them do wrong, may lead 
tiiem to be too much elated with doing what is 
right 

Rut tiiere are higher motives for the use of 
discreet reserve in the Christian's mind thaii 
what regards merely their personalcharacter. 
However pure in motive, however innocent in 
action, they must be careful not to have their 
good evil spoken of. They must be scrupu- 
lously cautious of not brining the least ro- 
proach on the cause dearest to their affections. 
Pious persons can not but know, that with the 
utmost care to avoid adding to the offence, 
which Christian truth, however discreetly ex- 
hibited, necessarily gives, that mimy are looking 
out for pretences to discreet not only the pro- 
fessor, but the profession itself. But if they 
should hereafter see any of those improprieties 
for which they are looking out; if luiy indis- 
cretion should be found where it is sedulously 
sought, Christianity would suffer, and impiety 
triumph. 
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We sincerely hope that eeitaui ■harp<«igiit* 
ed obsenren, who are keenly en the watch for 
any thing^ that may dbcredit •erious pie^, who . 
are peeping in at erery crerice, through which 
they thuik they may detect any real or auppo* 
sed ground of censure, may never be grataned 
wi^ the discovery of what they so industriously 
seek. But it is obvious, that where th^ can 
detect no substantial fault, they take comfort in 
finding a foible ; where there is no deformity they 
triumphantly cany away a blemiriymd are ready 
to make the most of the slightest imperfection. 
And a speck which w;oukl not be perceived in 
an ordinary form, is conspicuous on that which 
is white and pure. 

This, by a little perversion, and not a little 
ezKaggeration, not only of fkct but of coi^ec* 
ture, is propagated till it becomes a mischief. 
In tile detection of the slightest flaw in charac- 
ters of eminent piety, they go away rejoicing, 
as if they had found some hidden treasure. 
And it is well perhaps, even for the best Chris- 
tians, that there are such critical inn>cctorsi 
and the knowledge that they are watched will 
answer an excellent purpose, if it set tiiem on 
watching themselves. 

Am I then an enemy to Christian exertion^ 
God forbid! It is the glory of our age, that 
among the most useful wd zealous servants of 
our Divine Master, are to be found, of * devout 
and honorable women not a few.' Ladies, 
whose own education not having been limited 
to the harp and the sketch-book, though not 
unpolled in either, are competent to teach 
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others wt^it themselves have been tauglit; v^o 
disdaia not to be employied in the humblest 
ofiices of Christian charity, to be found in the 
poorest cottSig^, at the bedside of the sick and 
dying; whose daug^hters, if not the best uhU^' 
era, are ihe beat eattehista whose houses late 
houses of pr8i)'er, whose closets are Ae scene 
of devout meditation; who, not contented with 
the stinted modish measure of a single atten* 
dance on public worship, so contrive to render 
the hours-of repast subservient to those of duty^, 
as to make a second visit to the temple of their 
God; and who endeavour to, retain the odour 
of sanctity, shed on the sacred day, through 
the duties of the week. 

But to pursue the subject in a different, 
though not distant direction, we <:an not too 
much commend those valuable persons, whom 
neither fortune, rank,' nor any temporal advan- 
tages, have been able to seduce to follow those 
vain pursuits, whose light, and, in some cases^ 
dangerous amusements, are so eagerly sought 
by the votaries of pleasure. We can not.but ad- 
niire, that all these energies which others are 
wastingin idle diversions, or employments little 
better than idleness, are, by those excellent 
persons, devoted to purposes of religion, and 
religious or useful -(Parities. 

If, indeed, like the females Attached to the 
new school of theology, they deserted the es- 
tablished proprieties, and prescribed decorums, 
which have ever been considered as the salb* 
guard, as well as the ornament, of their sex; if 
they assisted to propagate novel opinions; if 
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tfiey undertook to riiare the pific^ of directors 
in spiritual concerns; i^they diverted to public 
purposes, the talents g^ven thenai for the more 
appropriate and subordinate, but not less useful 
offices of private life; if they attempted to clear 
difficulties, in divinity, which the wisest and 
most learned men hadapproached with awe and 
reverence,' and had receded, for fear of 'dark- 
ening counsel by words without knowledge; if 
they undertook to decide between contending 
creeds while they considered the command- 
ments as antiquated — new-modelling the one 
and rescinding the other without ceremony; if 
tliey allowed themselves to determine the right 
and the wrong on points too abstruse, not only 
for female, but even for human intelligence, to 
decide .upon, and to get rid of those they did 
not^ike or did not comprehend; if they had 
quitted plain, pnMCtical, intelligible religion, for 
misleading theories, and, like tlie apostate Ga- 
latians, 'removed from Him that called them 
into the grace of Christ unto another gospel;* 
if all these things had taken place, then they 
would indeed deserve even more censure tlian 
they have incurred; then, though we should 
pity their error and lament their apostacy, we 
•hould be among the last to apologize for the 
one, or excuse the other. It has been brought, 
as a charge, against the valuable ladies whose 
cause we are. advocating, as if it were a depar- 
ture firom the delicacy oK the sex, to attend at 
the annual meetings of certain religious and 
charitable societies; but we know not what 
reasonable objection can be made to their be- 
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kig modkst^and «lent awfiton on tiitfe oeea- 
aions. They do not attend the resort of the 
unemployed or the ill-employed— 4h^ do. not 
atlend to hear the idle news xif the neigAibour- 
hood, but to hear *good newgir^m a fiff coup- 
try/-^ne\i^ which the angels in heaven stoop 
down to hear, — ^not the conrenion of one nn- 
ner, but the conversion of many, — to hear, that 
best news, ^e exten^n of Christianity to the 
extreihities of tjike globe,— to hear that 

' All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light;" 

X To hear ' " 

< The eastern Jara to the fiuthest west. . 
And Ethio]^ spreads abroad the hand 
And worships!' 

Compare now these inoflensiye and quiet 
auditors, with the gsy nraltitAdes of their own 
sex which crowd, the resort of pleasure. Here, 
they are the p^eful listeners ; there,' they 
ai^ the busy p^ormers. The oihhn are not^ 
as here, passive redpients o£ entertainment^ 
but ther entertabners, but the exhibitors. Yet, 
who among the worldly censures one of these 
dasses ? who, among ihe prejudiced, does- not 
censure the other ? 

So much for the difference in the art; let 
us examine the difference in point (^ timcf 
for, as m our pleasurable pursuits, the con- 
sumptioa of time, that precious material of 
which life is made, forms a v^ify con^eraUe 
object, it can not be thought ui^air to compa^ 
the two classes on this ffround. 
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1)id.the punoits pf bolli, m pmnt of htaibht 
apbrietv' in dress, security of morale preaervm* 
tion of delicacy, more nearly approach each 
other than the most strenuous advocate fin* 
dijMipation can pretend; yet the prodigious 
iifequality of the two as to the waste of time^ 
must setde the matter at once with those who 
know the value of the fugitive, this irretrieva- 
ble talent 

Upon the whole though we ^ould carelu% 
guard against both, yet we must confess, in 
the present state of things, it is not so much 
a litUe excess in zeal in one quarter, as the visi- 
^le growth of dissipation in another, which 
' has increased) is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ; and truly happy should we be, if 
the peif of the ready vriters, so frequently 
employed agnunst the minor, would occasional- 
. hr be exerted agahist the gr^er excess. 
• ••••• 

The opening of the nineteenth century has 
been a period for the display of extraordiaafjr 
energies, exerted in every soit of direction. 
They had been powerfiilly exerted in bringing 
oa &e late revolution. All the. energies of 
Frajttf , whether in science, talent, wit, or 
we^th» were cdmbifted in one huge engine 
for the establishment of Atheism on the pro- 

Eosed ruins of Christ and his kingdom. We 
ope this grand device was partly foiled, even 
there. In the general .assault some skirmi«hes 
w«re fought in .this country ; but here a coun* 
ter-attack was made. 'Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon and his angeb^ and 
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prevailed. *'^ * The accuser of the brethren was 
cast down.' 

A.fterwards the human scourge of mankind 
in the same forei^ country, by a sing^4ar en- 
erg-y of chai-aoter, aided by an unprecedented 
combination of circumstances, to which the 
• previous contempt of religion-had led the way, 
pjfojected the. most exhorbitant enterprises, and 
accomplished them by the most successful per- 
»evei*ance in every species of political and 
moral n^schief. In imitation of one whom the 
enormity of his crimes would almost warrant 
us in calling his grand inspirer, his labours we^^ 
perhaps more energetic, because * his time was 
shorit' Here again Michael made a counter- 
attack on the dragon. For it is to the same 
powerful energies, eaieited in the coiftrary di- 
rection, that w^ vnAy ascribe those numberless 
noble, and beneficial societies at home, which 
promise to effect a moral change in the condi- 
^on, not of one country, Jiot, of one Continent, 
but of the whole Globe, and by which we hope 
finally, through the Divine blessing, <to beat 
down Satan under our feet.' 

But this has not only been a period for exert- 
ing the energies of countries and commticfties. 
They have been exertetl under different situa- 
tions by different characters, and to opposite 
purposes, by individuals ; they have been re- 
markably exhibited in private persons, in a sex 
whore energy is lesfr expected to break out 
into fearless action ; in CharU>tte Corday,in 
Madame ik^land, and olher political enthusiasts 
abroad, all acting with the spirit of the hero- 
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ines of pag^n Rome, and actuated ft^r a religion 
much resembling' theirs. 

At home, the best energies of the human 
mind have been exerted to the. best purpose^ 
by private individuals also, and exerted without 
any departure from modesty, prudence, and 
simplicity, the sdcriftce of which would ill repay 
the accomplishment of- the most popular 
action. «- 

It would be unpardonable in our remarks on 
well directed energies, to pass overone instance, 
on which, we trust, there uan not be two 
opinions. If some of the novelties of the pre- 
sent period are its errors, others are its glory. 
It is cheering to the wearied |>ilgrim, in tra- 
versing tire desert of this sinful world, to have 
the eye here and there refreshed with a Verdant 
spot, yielding not only beau£y, but fertility. 

In alluding to certain recent undertakings 
-which reflect honour on humanity, it would 
be unjust to omit one which reflects honour on 
our sex. Justice, as, well as gratitude, would 
be wounded, were no tribute to be paid to th6 
most heroic of wohien. 

The reader will-have an^cipated, that we al* 
ludeto the female Howard.* Hers is almost 
(her sex considered) a higher stnun of Chris- 
tian heroism. Unprotected and alone, she 
dared to venture into scenes that would appal 
the stoutest heart, and which the single princi- 
ple alone by which she was actuated could have 
siAtained hers. With true Christian courage, 

•Mre-Frj. 
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sheTentured to explore the dreary abodes of 
calamity and crime, of -execration and despair. 
She took 'the guage of misery/ not as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, or philosophR^l speculation, 
but with the holy hope of relieving* it The 
favour of Him who stopped the mouths of the 
lions in the prophet's den, stopped those of 
titestt scarcely less savage beings. Her mild 
demeanour awed ^eir rebellious sjiirits into 
peace. 

Her visit was not the sudden ebulfitien.of a 
charitable, fit ttwas the result of deliberate 
reflection, and doubtless of fervent prayer. 
She had long been projecting the means how 
to assist these most desperate and forlorn of 
' human kind. She had conceived a hope^'tbaC 
what m^ flagitious might not be ineorrigible ; 
and adopted a well-digested plan for their pe- 
ligfioss instruction. 

But she knew human nature too well, not to 
know ^uit religious irwtruction would be very 
inefficacious, without correcting invetetate- 
ly bad habits. Together with a few pious 
and able associates of her ovtm sex,* ' she 
instituted a school of reform and industry, 
found manual employment for those who had 
never worked, and Christian instruction for 
those who had never been taught The lips 
that had been seldom opened but to blaspheme 
^eir Maker, were taught to praise Him ; the 
hands hiUierto employed in theft were em- 
ployed in honest labour. Infants, in a doubly 

* Among th«e Mii. Steinkopfl' stands in the fint raDk. 
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tome g U ble sense, b^rn in sib, and bredin vic^ 
weise snatched from a destruction which had 
appesired inevitable,, md ptft into a train of im- 
nroreBient. The. gloomj^nansion which had 
iateiy been a scene of hoiTor, onlj to be ex- 
ceeded by those more dreadful future nuui- 
sions to which it was eendutgdng them, chancped 
Its &ce. The loathsome prison, whieh niad 
witnessed nothing butintoxicaction and idleness ; 
had heard no sounds but those of reviling* and 
of imprecation, gradually became a scene of 
comparative decency, sohriei^, and order. 

If ever a charity of so extensive and public 
a nature could lukve been pleaded as somtt 
excuse, for. the remission of domestic duties, 
^Is might have been considered as the one 
exempt case, but it wSta not sa If she stole 
some hours &om her family to vi^t the prison, 
she stole some hours ftom sleep to attend to 
her family* 

Happily, g^oodness is contagious as well as 
dn. We may now say in a good sense, 
' Behold how g^at a matter a little fire . 
kindieth !' Distant places have caught the 
flame. The bright example is already imi- 
tated by other ladles in some of our great 
towns, and will probably take a more ample 
range. 

May we conclude this part of our subject by 
observing, that ladies of other religious profes- 
sions would do well to copy, in certain respects^ 
tlie example of the. females of the society to 
which this dis^ingiushed lady belongs ; gfiving 
into no habits of disapation, they have Ume ;' 
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Addicted to little expense in personal decor»-' 
don, they have money-; and the time andflMxiey 
thus snatched from vain and iriyoloos pnrposesy 
are aK>re wisely directed tog^ether into the i 
. r^t channel of Christian beney(^noe. 



CIRCUMSPECTION. 

To be humble tmd modest in opinion, to be 
▼igilant and attentive in conduct, to distriist 
fiur appearances and to restrain rash desires, 
are instructions which the darkness of our 
present state should strongly inculcate. God 
hath appointed our situation to be so' ambigfu- 
ous, in order both to call ibrth,the exertion ef 
those intelligent powers which he hath given 
us, and to enforce our dependence on his 
gracious aid. It is not in man thai waOcethf to 
direct hia steps. Surrounded with so many be- ' 
wildering paths, among which the wisest are 
ready to stray, how earnestly should we im- 
plore, and how thankfully should we receive 
that divintf illumination which is promised in 
Scripture to the pious and the humble ! The 
secret of the Lord is unlA them thai fear him. 
He wiU guide them with his counsel He wiB 
teach them the way that they^ should choose. But 
what must be the fate of fiim, wlio, amidst all - 
the dangers attending human' conduct, nei^er 
looks up to Heaven ror direction, nor properly 
exerts that reason which God hath given him ? 
JJto the most diligent inquirei^ it proves so 
^afficultataskto distinguish true good from 
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thiDse fallacious appearances with whkb it ^ 
ever b^ded, how should he discover it who 
brings neither -patience nor attention to the 
search; V^hb applies to no other counsellor 
than present pleasure, and, with a rash and 
credulous mind, delivers himself up to every 
suggestion of desire ? 

This admonition I particularly (Urect to those 
who are in a period of hfe too often character- 
ized -by forward presumption and headlong 
pursuit The self conceit of the young is the 
''great source of those duigers to which th^ 
are exposed, and it is peculiarly unfcntunate^ 
that the age which stands most in need of the 
counsel of the wise, shoidd be the itiost prone 
to contemn it Confident in the opmions 
which tbey adopt, and in the measures which 
they pursue, they Seem as if they understood 
Solomon to say, not. Who hiowetk, but, who 
is ignorant of uihai is. good for man all the dayn 
of hM lift ? The bliss to be aimed at is, in their 
opinion, fiilly apparent It is not the danger 
or mistake, but the failure of success, which 
the^ dread. Activity to seize, not sagacity to 
^scem, is the only requisite which they value. 
How long shall it be, ere the fate of your pre- 
decessors in the same course teach you wisdom? 
How long shall the experience of all ages con- 
tinue to lift its voic^ to you in vain ? Behold- 
ing the ocean on which you are embarked 
eovered with wrecks^ are not those fatal signals 
sufficient to admonish you of the hidden rock? 
If, in Paradise itself,, there was a tree which 
bore-fruit fiur to the eye, but mortal in its efr 
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fectSy how much iiiore» in this fidkn stile» may 
such deceiving^ appeaniRces be fiaq}|fcted to 
abound ! The whole state of Ntfbure is now 
become a scene of delusion to the sansuai 
mind. Hardly anj thing is what i(>ppears to 
be. ^d wlmt fiatteis most is always fsrthesfc 
from reality. There are vcMces which sing 
around you; but whose strains allure toniin. 
There is a banquet spread, wh^re poiscm is in 
«rery dish. . There- is a couch which invites 
you to reppse { but to slumber upon it is death. 
In such a situation* be fkoi high-^ndnded, but fear. 
Let sobriety temper your unwary ardour. X.et 
modesty check your rash presumpticMi. Let 
wisdom be the oiFsprin^ of reflection now^ 
rather than the fhut of bitter experience her^ 
after." 



ON THE PECULIAR DUTIES OP THE YOUNQ. 

' SoBRisrr of mind b one <^ those virtues 
which the present condition of human life 
strongly inculcates, '^he uncertjunty of its 
ei^oyments checks prepmpti<m; the multipfi- 
city of itpiian^rs demands perpetual caution. 
Moderation, vigilance, and self-government are 
duties incumbent on all; but especially on suc^ 
as sre beginnini^ the journey of life. To them,' 
therefore theadmonition in iHoA text ia^ with great 
propriety, directed; though there is reascm to 
fear, that by them it is in hazard of being least 
regarded. Experience enforces the admoni- 
tion on the most giddy^ after they have advanced 
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in years.. But ^e whole state of yoiithAil views 
and passions- is adverse to sobriety of mind. 
The scenes which present themselves, at our en- 
tering^ uponthe world, are commonly flattering. 
Whatever they he in themselves, the lively 
spirits of the young gild every opening pros- 
pect. The field of hope appears to stretch 
wide before them. , Pleasure seems to put forth 
its blossoms on every side. .Impelled b^ desire, 
forward they rush with incon^derate ardour; 
prompt to decide, and to choose (averse to he- 
ffltate, .or to inquire; credulous, because un- 
taught by experience; rash,, because unac- 
qiiunted vnih danger; headstrong^ because un- 
subdued by disapppintment Hence arise the 
perils, of which it is my design, at present to 
warn them. I shall take sobriety of mind, in its 
most comprehensive sense, as including the 
whole of that discipline which religion and w- 
tue prescribe to youth. Though the words of 
the text are directly addressed to young men, 
yet, as the same admonition is. g^ven in a pre- 
ceding verse. to the other sex, the instructions 
which arise fix>m the text are to be considered 
as common to both. I intend, first, to show 
them the importimce of beginning ev^y to give 
serious attention to tlieu* conduct; and, next, to 
point out those virtires which they ought chiefly 
to cultivate. 

As soon as yodare capable of reflection, you 
must perceive that there is a right and a wrong 
in human actions. You see, that those who 
are bom with the same advantages of fortune 
are not all equally prosperous in the course ^f 
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life. While some of them, by wise and steady 
conduct, attain distinction in the world; and 
pass their days with comfort and honour; others 
of the same rank, by mean 'imd vicious beha- 
viour, forfeit tlie advantag'es of their birth, in- 
volve themselves in much misery, and end in 
being a disgrace to theii* friends, and a biuxlen 
on society. Early then, you may learn, that it 
is not pn the external condition in which you 
find yourselves placed, but .on the part which 
you ai'e to act, that your welfare or unhappi- 
ness, your honour or infamy, depend. Now» 
when beginning to act that part, what can be 
of greater moment than to regulate your plan 
of conduct with the most serious attention,- be- 
fore you have yet committed any fatal or irre- 
tinevable errors? If, instead of exei-ting reflec- 
tion fbr this valuable purpose, you deliver yoiip- 
sflves up, at so cntical a time, to sloth -and 
pleasure; if you refuse to listen to any counsel- 
lor but humour, or to attend to any pursilit ex- 
cept that of amusement; if you allow yourselves 
to float loose and careless on the tide of life, 
ready to receive any direction which the cur- 
rent of fashion may chance to give you, what 
can you expect to follow from .juch begin- 
nings? While so many arotyid you kre under- 
going the sad consequences of a like indiscre- 
tion, for what reason shall not those conse- 
quences extend to you? Shall you attain^ suc- 
cess without that preparation, and escape dan- 
gers without that precaution, which is required 
of othera! Shall happiness g^ow up to you of 
its own accord, and solicit ypu^ acceptance. 
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when, to the rest of marvkind, it is the fruit of 
long^ cintivation, and the acquisition of' labour 
and care? Deceive not yourselves with such 
an'og^nt hopes. "Whatever be your rank. Pro- 
vidence wilY not, for your sake, reverse its es- 
tablished orier. The Author of your beings 
hath enjoined you to take htedio your ways; 
to ponder the paths of your feet; to remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth. He 
hath decreed that they only wht) seek after wis- 
dom shaUfind it; that fools shall he afflicted he- 
cause of their transgressions; and that whoso re- 
fuseth instruction shaU destroy his^own soul — 
By listening to these admonitions, and temper- 
ing the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture 
of serious thought, you may ensure cheerful- 
ness for the rest of life; butby delivering your- 
selves up at present to giddiness and levity, 
you lay the foundation of lasting heaviness ^f 
heart 

When you look forward to those plans of 
life, which either your circumstances have sug- 
^sted, or your friends have proposed, you 
will not hesitate to acknowledge that, in order 
to pursue them with advantage, some previous 
discipline is requisite. Be assured that, what- 
ever is to be your profession, no education is 
more necessary to your success than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. 
This iff the universal preparation for every cha- 
racter and' every station in life. Bad as the 
world is, respect is always paid to virtue. In 
the usual course of human affairs, it will be 
£ound that a plain understanding, joined with 
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acknowledged worth, contributesmore to prot- 
peijty than the brightest parts without probity 
or honour. Whemer science or bunness or 
public life be your ain% virtue still enters,, for 
ft principal ^^utre, into lil those g^reat depart- 
ments of society^ It is connected vridi eminence 
in every liberal art{ with reputation in eveiy 
branch 4>fflur and useful business; with distinc- 
tion in every pubhc station. The vigour 
which it ffives the mind, and the ^weight 
which it atkb to character; the generous sen-, 
timents which it breathes, the undaunted spirit 
which it inspires, the ardour of diligenj[ie winch, 
it quick^is, the fteedom which it procures from 
pernicious and dishonourable avocation^ are tiie 
foundations of all ti^t is high ii>. fame or. great 
in success among men. 

Whatever ornamental 6t engaging endow- 
iDients you now possess, virtue is a necessaiy 
requisite, in order to their shining' with proper 
lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest 
form, if it be suspected that nothing within 
corresponds to the pleasing appearance with- 
out Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is 
supposed to be the vehicle of malice. By- 
whatever arts you niay at first attract the atten- 
tion, you can hold the esteem and secure the 
hearts of others, only by amiable dispontions 
and the accomplishments of the mind. These 
are the qualities whose influence will last^ whan 
the lustre of all that once sparkled i|nd dazzled, 
has passed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be barren 
of improvements so essential to |pur future fe- 
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licHy and honour. I^ow is the seed time of 
life; and according* to what you sow you ahail 
reap. Your chanwster is nOw under Divine aS" 
mstance, of yaar own forming; your fkte 1% 
in some measure, pift into your* own hands. 
Tour nature is as yet'phant and soft. Habits 
have not estabhshed their, dominion. Preju- 
dices have not preoqcupied your understand- 
ing./ The world has not had lime to contract 
and debase your affections. All your powers 
are more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, 
than they wiuTbe at any future period. What- 
ever aapuk^ you now give to your denres 
and pamons, the direction is likely to continue. 
it will fonn the channel in which your life it 
to ran; nay, it may determine its everlasting 
issue. Consider . then the employment of this 
important period as the highest trust which 
flhall ever be committed to you; as, in a great 
measure, declnve of your happiness in time and 
in eteri^. - As, in the>uccesfflon of the sea- 
sons, each, by the invariable laws of nature, 
affects the productions of what is next in course; 
soj in human life, every period of our ag«, ac- 
ccording as it is well or ill spent, influences the 
happiness of that which is to fellow. Virtuous 
youU), gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood; and such manhood 
pa^ea of itself, without uneasiness, into respect- 
able and tranquil old age. But when nature 
is turned out of its regular course, disorder 
takes place in the moral, just as in the vegeta- 
ble world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, 
in summer tl^ire wtXL be no beauty, and in au- 
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tumn no fruit. So, if youth be trifled awi^ 
without improvement, manhood will be con- 
temptible, and old age miserable. If the be- 
ginnings of life have been vanity, its latter end 
can be no other than vexation of spirit 

Having thus shown the importance of begin- 
ning early to give serious attention to coi^uct^ 
I come next to point out the virtues whichuare 
most necessary to be cultivated in youth. 



1. 1 SHALL first recommend piety to God. With 
this I begin, both as a foundation of good morals^ 
and as a disposition particularly graceful andbe- 
t coming in youth. To be void of it argues a cold 
heart, destitute of some of the best affections 
which belong to that age. Youth is the season 
of warm and generous emotions. The heart 
should then sjiontaneously rise into the admira- 
tion of what is great, glow with the love of 
what is fair and excellent, luid melt at the dis- 
covery of tenderness and goodness; Where 
can apy object be found, so proper to kindle 
those affections, as the Father of the universe, 
and the Author of all felicity? Unmoved by 
veneration, pan you contemplate that grandeur 
and majesty which hb works everywhere dis- 
play? Untouched by gratitude, can you view 
that profusion of good which, in this -pleasing 
season of life, his beneficent hand pours around 
you ? Happy in the love and affection of those 
with whom you are connected, look up to the 
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Supreme Being, as the inspirer of all the friend- 
ship which has ever been shown you by others; 
himself your best and your first friend; formerly 
the supporter of your infancy and the guide of 
your childhood; now the guardian of your 
youth and the hope of your coming years. 
View religious homage as a natural expression 
of gratitude to him for all his gw)dness. Con- 
sider it as the service of the Chd of yourfn- 
thers; of him to whom your parents devoted 
you; of him whom in former ages your ances- 
tors honoured; and by whom they are now re- 
warded and blessed in heaven. Connected 
with so many tender sensibilites of Soul, let re- 
ligion be, "with you, not the cold and barren 
onspritig of speculation, but the warm and vi- 
gorous Rotate of the heart. 

put though piety chiefly belong* to the heart, 
yet the wd of the understanding is requisite to 
give a'proper direction to the devout affections. 
You must endeavour therefore to acquire just 
views, both of the g^at pi-inciples of tiatural re- 
ligion and of the pecuHar doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. For this end study the sacred^criptures. 
Consult the word of God more than the sys- 
tems of nien, if you would know the truth in 
its native purity. When, upon rational and 
sober inquiry, you have established your prin- 
ciples, suffer them not to be shaken by the 
scoffs of the licentious or the caVils of the scep- 
ticaL Remember that, in the examination of 
every great and comprehensive plan, such as 
that of Christianity, difficulties may be expect- 
ed to occur; and that reasonable evidence is not 
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to be rejocted, because the nature ef our |pie* 
sent state allows us only to knou^ in part, and 
to see through a gbuSf darkh. 

Impress your nunds with reverenqe for all 
that is sacr^ Let no wantonness of youthful 
spirits, no compliance with the intemperate 
mirth of others, ever betray you into profane 
sallies. Brides the guilt which is thereby in- 
curred, nothing gives a more odioi^ appearance 
of petulance and presumption to youth than 
the affectation of treating religion with levity. 
Instead of being an evidence of superior un- 
derstanding, it discovers a pert and shallow 
mind ; which. Vain of the first smattecngs of 
knowledge, presumes to make light of what 
the rest of mankind revere. 

At the same time you are not to imagine that, 
when exhorted to be religious, you are called 
upon to become more formal and solenm m 
your manners than others of the same years, or 
to erect yourselves into supercilious reprovers 
of those around you. The spirit of true reli- 
gion breathes gentleness and affability. It 
gives a native, unaffected ease to the behavioi^*. 
It is social, kind, and cheerful ; far removed 
from that gloomy and illiberal superstition which 
clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects 
the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves 
for another world 'by neglecting the concerns 
of this. liCt your religion, on the contrary, 
connect preparation for heaven with an hon^ 
curable discharge of the duties of active life. 
Let It be associated in your imagination with 
aU that is manly and useful ; t&iM whaUoever 
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(hkifc are iruet an just, are purt^ are hvely, 
- are-of good report, wherever there is cny virtue, 
and wherever there is (mnyproiee. Of soch reli- 
gion discover, on every proper occasion, that you 
are not iftshamed ; but avoid making any unne* 
cessAy ostentation of it before the world. 

KOnSSTT AHD 90CIXITT. 

. II. To piety join modesty and docility, re- 
verence of your parents, and submission to 
those who are your superiors in knowledge, in 
station, and in years. Dependence and obedi- 
ence belong to youth. Modestv is one of its 
chief ornaments ; and has ever been esteemed 
a presage of rising merit. When entering on 
the career of life, it is your part not to assume 
the reins as yet into your hands ; but to com- 
mit yourselves to the guidance of the more ex- 
perienced, knd to become wise by the wisdom 
of those who iiave gfone before you. 

Of all the follies incident to youth, there are 
none which either deform its present appear- 
ance, or blast the prospect of its fixture pros- 
perity, more than self-conceit, presumption, 
and obstinacy. By checking its natural pro- 
gress in imprdvement, they fix it in long imma- 
turity ; and frequently produce mischiera which 
can never be repaired. Yet these are vices 
too commonly fbund among the young. Big 
with enterprise, and elated by hope, they re- 
solve ta trust for success to none but themselves. 
Full of their own abilities, they deride the ad- 
monitions wBich are given them by their friends 
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as the timorous suggestions of age. Too -wise 
to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too for- ' 
ward to "be restrained^hey plunge, with, pre- 
cipitant indiscretion, into the mid^t of all the 
dangers with which life abounds. Seest ikou a 
young man wise in his own conaeit ? There i$ 
more hope of a fool than of him. Positive as^ 
you now afe in your opinions, and confident in 
your assertions, be assured that the time ap- 
pro iches when both men and things will appear 
to you in a different liglit. Many characters 
which you now admire will ^y and by sink in 
your esteem; and many opinions, of which 
you are at present most tenacious, will alter as^ 
you advance in ye^rs. Distrust therefore that 
glare of youthful presumption which dazzles 
your eyes. Abound not in your own sense. 
Put not yourselves forward with too much ea- 
gerness ; nor imagine that, by the impetuosity 
of juvenile i^dour, you ican overturn systems 
which have been long established, and change 
the face of the world. Learn not to think more 
highly of yourselves than you ous^ht to tkink, 
but to think soberly. By patient and gradual 
progression in improvement, you may in due 
time comm'and lasting esteem ; but by assuming, 
at present, a tone of superiority to which yott 
have no title, you will disgust those whose ap- 
probation it is most important to g^in. For- 
ward vivacity may fit you to be the companions 
of an idle hour. More solid qualities must re- 
conimend you to the wise, and mark you out 
for importance and consideration in subsequent 
life. 
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SnrOBBITT. 



m. It is necessary to recommend to you sin- 
cerity Mid truth. This is the basis of every 
yhlue. That darkness of character, where we 
can see no heart, those folding^ of art, through 
which no native affection is allowed to pene- 
trate, present an object, unamiable in every 
season of life, but particularly odious in yojith. 
If, at an age when the heart is ^arra; when the 
emotions are strcDin; and when nature is ex- 
pected to show itself free and open, you can 
already smile and deceive, what are we to look 
for when you shall be longer hackneyed in the 
ways at men ; when interest shall have com- 
pleted the obduration of your heart, and expe- 
rience shall have improved you in idl the arts 
of-gfuile^ Dissimulation in youth is the fore- 
runner of perfidy in old age. Its^ first appear- 
ance is the fatal omen of growing depravity 
and future shame. It degrades parts and 
learning, obscures the lustre of every accom- 
plishment, and sinks you into contempt with 
God and man. 

As }^ou value therefore the approbation of 
Heaven or the esteem of -the world, cultivate 
the love of truth. In all your proceedings be 
direct and consistent. Ingenuity and candouv 
possess the most powerful charm ; they bespeak 
universal favour, and carry an apology for al- 
most every failing. The Up of truth shall be 
utabUahed for ever,* but a%fmg tongue ia but 
far a mment. Prov. ziL 19. Tl£ path c( 
Q 
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truth is a plidn and a safe path ; thaft of false- 
hood is a perplexing maze. After, the first de- 
parture or. sincerity it is not in your power to 
stop. One artifice unavoidably lesbds on to 
another ; till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth 
increases, you are left entangled in your own 
snare. Deceit discovers a Uttle mind, which 
stops at tempoc^ry expedients, without rising 
to comprehensive views of conduct. It be- 
trays at the same time a dastardly spirit. It is 
the resource of one who wants courage to avow 
his designs or to rest up4^ hunself. '^Whereas 
openness of character displays that generous 
boldness which ought to distinguish youth. 
To set out in the world with no other principle 
than a crafty attention to interest betokens one 
who is destined for creeping thi*ough the infe- 
rior.wsLlks of life. But to give an early pre- 
ference to honour above gain, when they stand 
in competition ; to despise every advantage 
which van not be attained without dishonest 
arta^ to brook no meanness ; and to stoop to 
no dissimulation ; are the indications of a great 
mind^ the presages of future eminence and 
distinction in life. 

At the same time, this virtuous sincerity is 
perfectly coii|isteiit with the most prudent 
vigilance and caution. It is op4)Osed to cunning, 
not to true wisdom. It is not the simplicity of 
a weak and improvident, but the character of 
an enlargedand noble mind ; of one who scorns 
deceit, because he accounts it both base and 
unprofitable ; and who seeks no disguise,, be- 
cause he needs none to hide him. Lardi who 
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shall abide in thv tabemaek ? Who shaU as- 
eend into thy holy hiU? Bs that Ufolkeih i^ 
rightly and worketh righteoutnesB^ and qteaketh 
the itith in his heart. 



butxtolxhci. 

\ IV. Yoirraisthe proper season of cuhtrating^ 
the benel^okAt and humane atfections. As a 
^reat part of your h^^piness is to depend on 
^e connexions which you forra with -others, it 
is of high importance that you acquire betimes 
4he temper and the nlanners which wiH render 
*sych connexions comfortable. Let a sense of 
justice be ^e foundation of all your social 
qualities. In your most early intercourse with 
the wOTld, and even in your youthful amuse- 
ments, let no unfidrness be found. E^Qgiatve . 
on your mind that sacned rule of dohg all 
thinsa to others, according as you wish that they 
showd do unto you. For this end, impress 
yourselves with a deep sense of the (»i^nal 
and natural equality of men. Whatever ad- 
vantages of birth or fortune you possess^ never 
display them with an ostentatious superiority. 
Leave the subordinations of rank, to regulate 
the intercourse of more advaeliced years. At 
present, it becomer you to act among your 
companions as man with man. Remember 
how unknown to you are the vicisatudes of 
the world; and how often they, on whom ig- 
norant and contemptuous young men once 
lodked down with scorn, have r»en tor be their 
siipeSn<ns m fixture years. 
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Coicpasnon is an' emotion of which yoa 
ought never to be ashamed. Graceful in youth 
is the tear of sympathy, and the heart that 
melts at the tale of woe. Let no ease and in- 
dulgence contract' your affections, and wrap 
you up in selfish enjoyment. But go ^me- 
times to the htnut of mournings as well as to 
the kotue offuutmg, ' Accustom yourselves to 
think of the distresses of human life ; as the 
•olbtary cottage, the dying parent, and the weep- 
ing orphan. Thmk shaU not harden thy hearty 
tUfTMhut thy hand fiom thy^poor brother ; but 
thou shalt mrefy give unto him in the dajf df 
his need. And tmne heart shall not be tneved 
when thou givest untd hint; because that far 
this thing the Lord thy God shaU bless thee in 
aUihy ujorks. Deut. itv. 7, 10. Never sport 
with pun and distress in any of your amuse- 
ments ; nor treat even the meanest insect witih 
wanton cruelty. 

In your minds Nereis commonfy a strong 
propensity to particular intimacies and frien£ 
ships. Youth, indeed, is the season when 
fiiend^ips are sometimes formed, which not 
onl^ continue through succeeding life, but 
which glow to the last with a tenderness un- 
known to the connexions begim in cooler years, 
l^e propensity therefore is not to be discourag- 
ed; though, at the same time, it must be regela- 
ted with much circumspection and care. Too 
many of the pretended friendships of youth 
•re mere combinations in pleasure. They are 
often founded on capricious likings; suddenly 
contracted, and as suddenly disfo^ed. Some- 
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times they are the effect of interested com^lai- 
sauce andflattery on the one sifle, and of cred- 
ulous fondness on the other. Beware of such 
rash and dangerous connexions, which may af- 
terwards load you with dishonour. Remember 
that, by the character of those whom you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to 
be formed, and will certainly be judged of by 
the world. Be slow, therefore, and cautious 
in contracting^ intimacy; but when a virtuous 
friendship is once established, consider it as a 
sacred engagement. Expose not yourselves 
4k> th^ reproach of lightness and inconstancy, 
which always bespeak either a trifling or a base 
mind. Reveal none of the secrets of your 
friend. Be faithful to his interests. Forsake 
him not in danger. Abhor the thought of ac- 
quiring any advantage by his prejudice or hurt. 
There ia a friend that hveth at all times, and a 
brother that ia bom for adversity, Tliine own 
firiendt wid thy father*B finesuif forsake not, 
Prov. xvii. 17. — xxvii. 10. 

Finally, on this head; in order to render your- 
selves amiable in society, correct every appear- 
ance of harshness in behaviour. Let that 
courtesy disting^'tsh your demeanour, which 
springy not so much from studied politeness as 
from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the cus- 
toms of the world in matters indifferent, but 
stop when they become anful. Let your man- 
ners be simple and natural; and of course they 
will be engag^n^^. Affectation is certain defor- 
mity. By formmg themselves on fantastic roo- 
deby and V3ring with one another in every 
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rejg^g fblly» the young begin with being ri- 
diculous, and end in being ricious and immoraL 

SILIftXirCB. 

V. DiLieEarcE, industry, an4 proper improve- 
ment of time are matepial duties oi the young. 
To no purpose are they endowed with the best 
abilities, if they want activity for exerting them. 
Unavailing in this case will be every direction 
that can be g^ven them, either for their tempo- 
ral or spiritual welfare. In youth' the habits of 
industry are most easily acquired. In ^outh 
the incentives to it are strongest, from ambition 
and from duty, from emulation and hope, from 
all the prospects which the beginning of life 
affords. If, dead to these calls, you- already 
languish in slothAi] inaction, what will be able 
to quicken the more sluggish current of ad- 
vancing years? 

Inditttry is not only the instrument of im- 
provement, bdt the foundation of pleasure. 
Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
lile as tiie relaxed and feeble state of an indo- 
lent mind. He who is a stranger to industry 
may possess, but he can not enjoy. For it is 
lab<yu* only which gives the relish to pleasure. 
It is the appointed vehicle of every good to 
>man. It is the indispensable condition of our 
Dossesnng a sound mind in a sound body. 
"Hloth b so inconsistent with both that it is hard' 
to determine whether it be a-greater foe to vir- 
tue or to health and happiness. Inactive as it 
is in itself, 4ts effects aref, fatally powerful. 
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Though it appear a slowly flowing stream, yet 
|t undermines all that is stable and flourishing. 
It not only saps the foundation of every virtue, 
but pours upon you a deluge of crimes and 
evils. It is hke water, which first putrifies by 
stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapours, 
and fills the atmosphere with death. 

Fly therefore from idleness, as the certain 
parent both of guilt and of ruin. And under 
idleness I include not mere inaction only, but 
all that circle of trifling occupations, in which 
too many saunter away their youtli; perpetually 
eng^^d in frivolous society or public amuse- 
ments; in the labours of dress or the ostenta- 
tion of their persons. — Is this the foundation 
which you lay for future usefiilness and esteem ? 
By such accomplishments do, you hope to re- 
commend yourselves to the thinking part of 
the world, and to answer the expectations of 
your friends and your country?— Amusements 
youth re<|uires. It were vain, it were cruel to 
prohibit them. But though allowable as the 
relaxation, they are most culpable as the busi- 
ness, of the young. For they then become the 
gulf of time and 'the poison of the mind. 
They foment bad passions. They weaken the 
manly powers. They sink the native vigour 
of youth into contemptiblis effeminacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous 
waste, seek to fill it with employments which 
you may review with satisfaction. The acqui* 
aition of knowledge is one of the most hononi- 
ble occupations of youth. The desire of it 
discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with 
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many accomplishments and many yirtnes. But 
though your train of life should not lead you 
io study, the course of educaticm always fur- 
nishes proper employments to a well disposed 
mind. Whatever you pursue, be emulous to 
excel. Generous ambition and sensibility to 
praise are, especially at your ag-e, among ^the 
marks of virtue. I'hink not that any afflu/nice 
of fortune or any elevation of rank exempt you 
from the duties of application and industry. 
Industry is the law of our being; it b the de- 
mand of Nature, of Reason, and of God. Ue- 
member always, that the years which notr pass 
over your heads leave permanent memorials 
behind them. From your thoughtless minds 
they may escape; but they remain in the re- 
membrance of God. They form an important 
part of the register of your life. They will 
h^after bear testimony; either for or against 
you, at that day, when, for all your actions, but 
particularly for the employments of youth, you 
must give an account to God. 

Thus I have sfet before you some of thetshief 

aualifications which belong to that 9oher mind, 
lat virtuous and religious character, which the 
Apostle in my text recommends to youth; piety, 
modesty, truth, benevolence, temperance, and 
industry; Whether your future course is des- 
tined to be long or short, after this manner it 
should commence; and, if it continue^ to be 
thus conducted, its conclusion, at what time '■ 
soever it arrives, will not be inglorious or un- 
happy. For honourable age is not that whith 
standeih in length of time, or that which is mea- 
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wrtdhy number of yecwB* But un$dom ia the 
grai/ hair to man, and an unspotted life ii old age. 
l«et us finish the subject with recalling your 
attention to that dependence on the blessings 
of Heaven, which, amidst all your endeavors 
after improvement, you ought continually to 
preserve. It is too common with the young, 
even when they resolve to tread the path of 
virtue and honour, to set out witl^ presumptu- 
ous confidence in themselves. Trusting to 
their own abilities for carrying them success* 
fully through life, they are careless of applying 
to God, or of deriving any assistance from what 
they are apt to reckon the gloomy discipline 
of religion. Alas! how little do they know 
the dangers which await them! NeiUier hu- 
man wii^om nor human virtue, unsupported by 
religion, are equal to the trying situations which 
often occur in life. By the shock of teiapta- 
tion, how frequently have the most virtuous 
intentions been overthrown? Under the pres- 
sure of disaster, how often !ias the greatest 
constancy sunk ? Even/ good and every perfect 
gift ia from above. Wisdom and virtue, as well 
as riches and honour come from God Destitute 
of his favour, you are in no better situation 
with, all your boasted abilities than orphans left 
tQ wander in a trackless desert, without any 
guide to conduct them, or any shelter to cover 
them from the gathering storm. Correct then 
this ill founded arrogance. Expect not that 
your happiness can be independent of Him 
who made you. By fiuth and repentance ap- 
ply to the Redeemer of the world. By piety 
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and prayer seek the protection of the God of 
heaven. I conclude with the solenra words in 
which a great prince deliveredhis dying" charge 
to his son; words which every young person 
ought to consider as addressed to himself, and 
to engrave deeply on his heart: Thou^ Soh- 
man, my son, know thou the God of thy fathens 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a 
wilUng mind. For the Lord searcheth aU hearts, 
and understandtth ali the knaginatiohs of the 
thoughts. If thou seek him, he will be found 
of thee; but if thou forsake him, he unu cast 
thee off for ever. 



INNOCENT ENJOYMENT. 

Whili religion condemns such pleasures as 
are immoral, it i% charg^eable with no improper 
austerity in respect of those which are of an in- 
nocent kind.. Think not, that by the cautious 
(Uscipline which it prescribes, it excludes yoa 
from all gay enjoyment of life; within the com- 
pass of that sedate spirit, to which it forms you, 
all that is innocently pleasing will be found to 
lie. It is a m istake to imagine that in constant 
effusions of giddy mirth, or in that flutter of 
spirits which is excited by a round of diver- 
sions, the chief enjoy ment of our state consists. 
Were this the case, the vain and the frivolous 
would b^ on better terms for happiness thaa 
the wise, .the great, and the g^ood. To arrang*- 
the plans of amusement, or to preude in the 
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haunts of ioHity, would be more desirable than 
to exert tLe highest effort of mental powers 
for the benefit of nations. A consequence so 
absurd is sufficient to explode the principle 
from which it flo>^s. To the amusements and 
lesser joys of the world religion assigns their 
proper plaoe. It admits of them, as relaxa- 
tions from care, as instruments of promoting 
the union of men, and of enlivening their so- 
cial intercourse. But though, as long as they 
are kept within due bounds, it does not cen- 
sure nor condemn them, neither does it pro- ' 
pose them as rewards to the virtuous, or as the 
principal objects of their pursuit. To such it 
pointo out nobler ends of action. Their felicity 
it engages them to seek in the discharge of a 
usefid, an upright, and honourable part in life; 
and, as the hiubitual tenour of ^eir mind, it 
promotes cheerfulness and discourages levity. 
Between these two there is a wide distinc- 
tion: and the mind which is most open to levity 
is frequently a stranger to cheerfulness. It 
has been remarked, tiiat transports of intem- 
perate mirth are often no more than flashes 
m>m the dark cloud; and that in proportion to 
the violence of the effulgence is the succeding 
gloom. Levity may be the forced production 
of folly or vice: cneerfulness is the natural 
offspring of wisdom and virtue only. The one 
is an occasional agitation, the other a perma- 
nent habit. The one deg^rades the character, 
the other is perfectly consistent with tlie dig- 
nity of reason, and the steady and nuinly spirit 
I of religion. To aim at a constant succession of 
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high and vivid sensations of pleasure is an idea 
of happiness altogether chimerical. Calm and 
temperate enjoyment is the utmost that is al- 
lotted to man. Beyond this we struggle in vain 
to raise our state: and, in*fact, depress our 
joys by endeavouring to heighten them. In- 
stead of those fallacious hopes of perpetual fes- 
tivity, with which the world would allure us, 
religion confers upon us a cheerful tranquillity. 
Instead of dazzling us with meteors of joy 
which sparkle and. expire, it sftieds around us a 
- calm and steady light By mixing trembling 
with our joy, it renders that joy more solid* 
more equal, and more lasting. 

In this spirit, then, let us serve Go<^ and 
hold our course through life. Let us afmroach 
to the Divine Being as to a sovereign of "^hom 
we stand in awe, and to a father in whom we 
trust In pur conduct let us be cautious and 
humble, as those who have- ground to fear; 
well pleased and cheerful, as those who have 
cause to rejoice. — ^£et us show the world that 
a religious temper is a temper sedate, riot sad; 
that a religious behaviour is a behaviour regu* 
lated, not stiff and formal. Thus we shall U9e 
the world as not iUnuing it ; we shall pass 
through its various changes with the least cUs- 
eomposure; and we shall vindicate religion 
from the reproaches- of those who would attri- 
bute to it either enthusiastic joys or slavish ter- 
rors. We shall show that it is a xutional rule 
of Hfe, worthy of the perfection of God, and 
suited to the nature and state of man. 
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HOW TO KEEP THE HEART. 

Br the first place, study to acqmre the habit 
of attention to thought. No study is more im- 
portant; for, in proportion to the degree in 
which ^is habit IS .possessed, such commonly 
18 the degree of inteUectual improvement. It 
is the power of attention which4n a great mea- 
sure distinguishes tlie wise and the great from 
the vulgar and trifling herd of men. The lat- 
ter are accustomed to think, or rather to dream 
without knowing the subject of their thoughts. 
In their uncohnected rovings they pursue no 
end: they follow no track. Ever)' thing floats 
loopa aiid disjointed on the surface of their 
mind; like leaves scattered and blown about 
on thfe face of the waters. 

In otdev to lead your thoughts into any use- 
ful direction, your first care must be to acquire 
the power of fixing them, and of restraining 
their irregular motions. Inure yourself to form 
ft plan of meditation; to pursue it steadily; and 
with severe authority to keep the door shut 
against intrusions of wandering fancy. I^et 
your mind, for this purpose, become a frequent 
object to itself. Let your thoughts be made 
.the subject of thought and review. — *Tb what 
is my attention at present directed? Could I 
cKsclose it without a blush to the world i! Were 
God instantly to call me into judgment, what 
account could I give of it to him? Shall I be 
the wiser or the better for dwelling on such 
thoughts as now fill my mind ? Are they en- 
tirely consistent wi^ my innocence, and with 
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my present and future peace ? If they are not^ 
to what purpose do I indulge such unprofita- 
ble or dangerous mumngs?' — By frequent exer- 
cise of this inward scrutiny, we might gradu^ 
ally bring imagination under c^ipline, luid 
turn the powers of thpught to theb proper use 
aa means of improv^ent^ instead of sufFeriog 
them to be only the instruments of vanity and 
guilt. 

In the second place, in order to the goyeto- 
xAent of thought, it Is necessary to g^uard 
agadnst idleness.. Idleness is the great fomenter 
of all corruptions in the humaii heart In par- 
ticular, it is the parent «f loose imaginatioiis 
and inordinate desires. The ever aiSive and 
restless power of thought, if not employed 
. about ^hat id good, will natuMly and unavoid- 
ably engender evil.* Imagine fiQi ^af i^ere 
occupation, of whatever kind it be, -^M. *<x- 
empt you from the blame and danger of an idle 
hfe. Perhaps the worst species of idleness is 
a dissipated though seemingly busy Ufe, «pent 
in Idle haunts of loose society, aisiin the chase 
of perpetual amusement. Hdi^e, a giddy 
mind, alternately elated and dejected with tri^ 
fles, occupied wilji no recollection of the past 
but what is fruitless, and with no plans for this 
future but what are either frivolous or gfuilty, ' 
As, therefore, you would govern yoiyr 
thoughts^ or indexed ^ you would have any 
thoughts that are worthy of being governed 
provide honourable emplbyment for the na4i^ 
activity of your minds. . Keep knowledge, vir- 
tue, and usefuteess, ever in view. Liet your 
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life proceed in a train of such pursuits as are 
worthy of a Christian, of a rational and social 
being. While these are regularly carried on as 
the main business of life, let amusement possess 
no raoi^ than its proper place in the distribu- 
tion of your time. Take particular care that 
your amusements be of an irreproachable kind, 
and that all your society be eitlier improving 
or innocent. So shall the stream of your 
thoughts be made to run in a pure channel. 



CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE. 

Thebe is a generosity in Christian inter- 
course, the very reverse of that little and nar- 
rowing spirit ascribed to it by those who do not 
know, or do not love it. It can not be other- 
wise; for are not those who cultivate it ever 
the followers of Him, whose subhme charac- 
teristic it was — * that he pleased not himself ?* 

In the society of Christians, every man does 
not so much look on his own things as on the 
things of others. Christians do not make con- 
versation a theatre for dispute or display. 
They consider it as a reciprocation of benignity; 
a desire to draw out the talents of those who, 
with more merit, have less pretension. An in- 
terchange of sentiment between intellectual 
and highly principled persons confers both 
pleasure and benefit. To make it at once 
pleasant and profitable, there must be an ac- 
cordance of principle, if not of opinion. The 
conversation will frequently have a tincture of 
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relig;ion, even when the topic under dt^cus^on 
18 not religious. Topics barely secular are sus- 
ceptible of this spirit; and impious and discreet 
hands, they will be ^I'e^ted in a way to promote 
religion without profe9i&T#|^ it. 

True religion keeps the whole man in order 
whether he foe engaged in business o»in com- 
pany. It sheds its benign influence far beyond 
its own sphere, a&d by a reflex light casts 
It ray on actions 9t speculations to which it has 
DO immediacte reference. The Chri^ian does 
not go out of his way in search of wit, or em- 
bellishmenty though he does no| refuse them 
when they naturally present themselves, iWien 
they grow out of the subject^ and the story is 
not invented forAeir forced introduction, nor 
any ''flacrifioe made of something b<^er than 
themselves. The Christian uses his talents 
temperately, seeks not to eclipse the less bril- 
liant; and hadmuch ratiiernot shine at all, than 
thine at the expense of another. The religious 
man in society finds means for the exercise of 
many christian vh-tues with^t descanting on 
them,^-candour, charitable construction, pa^ 
tience with the less enlightened, and ten}|>er 
with the-less forbearing, a scrupulous veracity, 
an inviolable sincerity, a watchkil guard against 
every vain thought said every light expression. 
He is careftd to preserve wii unsulKed, gaiety 
pure, and vivaoily correct He is constantly 
on the watch to introduce subjects of a higher 
etrain; when the occasion offers, he gladly em- 
braces it, but Mrith a due regard to time, place, 
•ftd circumstance. Let it be observed, we are 
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not here speaking of select society, associating 
for religious improvement, but <i the duty of 
keeping ODdinary conversation within the 
bounds and under the discipline of correct 
principle. 



ON THE QUAUTIE3 AND AOQUIREMENTg WHICH 
CON^rrUTE A WELL-REGULATED MIND. 

Wb propose to take a slight review of what 
those qualities are which constitute a well-re- 
gulated mind, and which ought to be aimed at 
by those who desire either their own mental 
culture, or that of others who are under their 
care. The more important considenitions may 
be briefly recapitulated in the following man- 
ner:— 

HABIT Qt ATTENTIOir. 

I. TffB cultivation of a habit of steady and 
continuous attention; or of properly directing 
the mmd to any snbject which is before it, so 
as fully to contemplate its elements and rela- 
tions. This is necessary for the due exercise of 
every f ther mental process, and is the founda- 
tion of all improvement of character, both intel- 
lectual and moral. We shall afterward have 
occasion to remark, how often sophistical opU 
nions and various distortions of chai-acter may 
be traced to errors in this first act of the mind» 
or to a misdu^ction and want of due regulation 
B 
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of the attention. There is, indeed, every rea- 
son to believe that the diversities in the power 
of judging, in different individu^ are m^h 
less than we are apt to imagine^ and that the 
remarkable differences observed in the act of 
judging are rather to be ascribed to the manner 
in which the mind is previously directed to the 
fact . on which the judgment is afterward to be 
*exercised. It is related of Sir Isaac Newton 
that when he was questioned respecting" the 
mental qualities which foi-med the peculiarity 
of his character, he referred it entirely to the 
power which he Imd acquired of continuous 
attention. 

BSGULATIOir OF TBS ^OUGHTS. 

II. Nearly connected witli the former, and 
of equal importance, is a careful regulation and 
control of the succession of our thoughts. This 
remarkable faculty is very much undcsr the 
influence of cultivation, and on the power so 
acquired depends the important habit of regu- 
lai* and connected thinking. It is primarily a 
voluntary act; and in the exercise of it in differ- 
ent individuals there are the most remarkable 
differences. In some the thoughts are allowed 
to wander at large without any regulation, or 
are devoted only to frivolous and ti ansient ob- 
jects; while others habitually exercise over 
them a stern control, directmg tliem to sub- 
jects of real impoi-tance, and prosecuting these 
in a regular and connected manner. This im- 
portant habit gains strength by exercise, and 
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nptlung, certainly, lias a greater influence in 
giving tone and consistency to the whole cha- 
racter. It may not, indeed, be going too far 
to assert that our condition, in the scale both 
of moral and intellectual beings, is in a great 
measure determined by the control which we 
have acquired over the succession of our 
thoughts, and by the subjects On wluch they 
are habitually exercised. 

The regulation of the thoughts is, therefore, 
a high concern ; in the man who devotes his at- 
tention to it as a study of supreme importance, 
the first great source of astonishment will be 
the manner in which his thoughts have been 
occupied in many an hour and many a day that 
has passed over hhn. The leading objects ta 
which the thoughts may be directed are refer- 
rible to three classes. (1.) The ordinary en- 
gagements of life, or matters of business, with 
which every roan is occupied in one degfree or 
another) including concerns of domestic ar- 
rangement, personal comfort, and necessary 
recreation. Each of these deserves a certain 
degree of attention, but this requires to be 
strictly guarded by its real and relative import- 
ance; and it is entirely unworthy of a sound 
and regulated mind to nave the attention solely 
or chiefly occupied with matters of personal 
comfort, or of trivial importance, calculated 
merely to afford amusement for the passing 
hour. ( 2. ) Visions of the imagination built up 
by the mind itself when it has nothing better to 
occupy it. The mind can not be idle, and 
when it b not occupied by subjects of a useful 
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kind, it will find a resource in those which are 
Irivolous or hurtftil,— in mere visions, waking^ 
dreams, or fictions, in which the mind wanders 
from scene to scene, unrestrained by reason, 
probability, or truth. No habit can be more 
opposed to a healthy condition of the mental 
powers; and none ought to be more carefully 
guarded against by every one who would culti- 
Tate the high acquirement of a well-regulated 
mind. (3. ) Entirely, opposed to the latter of 
these modes, and ^tlnct also in a great mea- 
sure from the former, is the habit of following 
out a connected chiun of thoughts on subjects 
of importance and of truth, whenever the mind 
is disengaged from the proper and necessary- 
attention to the ordinary transactions of life. 
The particular subjects to which the thoug^hts 
are directed in cultivating this habit will vary 
in d^erent individuals; but the consideration 
of the relative value of them does not belong 
to our present subject The purpose of these 
observations is simply to impress the value of 
that regulation of the thoughts by which they 
can always find an occupation of interest and 
importance distinct from the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, or the mere pursuit of frivolous 
engagements; and also totally distinct from that 
destructive habit by which the mind is allowed 
to nm to waste amid visions and fictions un- 
worthy of a waking man. 

XSNTAL ACTITITT. 

in. Thx cultivation of an active inquiring 
state of mind which seeks for information from 
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every source that comes within its reach, 
whether in reading*, conversation, or personal 
observation. With this state of mental activity 
ought to be closely connected attention to the 
•iiUienticity of facts so received; avoiding the 
two extremes of credulity and skepticism. 

▲SSOCIATIOSr AXU RXTLXCTIOir. 

rV. The habit of correct association; that is, 
connecting facts in the mind according to their 
true relations, and to the manner in which they 
tend to illustrate each other. This, as we have 
formerly seen, is one of the principal means of 
improving the memory ; particularly of the 
kind of memory which is an essc>ntial quality 
of a cultivated mind; namely, that which is 
founded not upon incidental connexions, but 
on true and important relations. Nearly allied 
to this is the habit of reflection, or of tracing 
carefully the relations of facts, and the conclu- 
sions and principles which arise out of them. It is 
in this manner, as was formerly mentioned, that 
the philosophical nund often traces remarkable 
relations, and deduces important conclusions; 
while to the common understanding the facts 
appear to be very remote or entirely uncon- 
nected. 

PROPXB. SKLXCTIOir OF OBJXCTS OF PURSUIT. 

V. A careful selection of the subjects to 
which the mind ought to be directed. These 
are, in some respects, difStrrent in diffWeril per- 
sons, acccmllng to their situations in 4ife; but 
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there are certain objects of attention which are 
peculiarly adapted to each individual, and there 
are some which are equally interesting to alL 
In regard to the latter, an appropriate degree 
of attention is the part of every wise man ; in 
reg^ard to the former, a proper selection is the 
foundation of excellence. One individual may 
waste his powers in that desultoiy application 
of them which leads to an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with a variety of subjects; while another 
allows his life to steal over him in listless' inac- 
tivity, or application to trifling pursuits. It is 
equally melancholy to see high powers devoted 
to unworthy objects; such as the contests of 
party on matters involving no important princi- 

?le, or the subtleties of sophistical controversy, 
or rising to eminence in any intellectual pur- 
suit, there is not a rule of more essential im- 
portance than that of doing one thing at a time; 
avoiding distracting and desultory occupations; 
and keeping a leading object habitually before 
\he mind, as one m which it can at all times 
find an interesting resource when necessary 
avocations allow the thoughts to recur to it A 
subject which is cultivated in this manner, not 
by regular periods of study merely, but a$ an 
habitual object of thought, rises up and ex- 
pands before the mind in a manner which is 
altogether astonishing. If along with this hi^it 
there be cultivated the practice of constantly 
writingsuch views asarise, we perhaps desmbe 
that state of mental discipline by which talents 
of a very moderate order may be applied m a 
conspicuous and useful manner to any subject 
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to which they are devoted. Such writing' need 
not be made at first with any great attention to 
method, but merely put aside for future consi- 
deratiou; and in this manner the different de- 
partments of a subject will develop and arrange 
themselves as they advance in a manner equally 
pleaang and wonderful. 

eOTXBVXZlTT OF THE IXAeilTATIOir. 

VI. A due regulation and proper control of 
the imagination; that is, restricting its range to 
objects which harmonize with truth, and are 
adapted to the real state of things with which 
the individual is or may be connected. We 
have seen how much the character is influ- 
enced by this exercise of the mind; that it may 
be turned to purposes of the g^atest moment, 
both in the pursuits of science and in tlie culti- 
vation of benevolence and virtue; but that, on 
the other hand, it may be so employed as to 
debase both the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. 

CULTURE AWD BEGULATIOX OP THE 7UD0MXNT. 

VII. The cultivation of ealm and correct 
judgment — applicable alike to the formation of 
opinions, and the regulation of conduct. This 
18 founded, as we have seen, upon the habit of 
directing the attention distinctly and steadily to 
all the facts and considerations bearing upon a 
sub ect; and it consists in conteroplatir>g them 
in their true relations, and assigning to each the 
degree of importance of which it is worthy. 
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This mental habit tends to giiard us against 
foiining conclusions, either with listless inat- 
tention to the views by which we ought to be 
influenced^ — or with attention dirc!ttted to some 
of these, while we neglect others of equal or 
greater importance. It is, therefore, opposed 
to the influence of pMjudlce and passion, — ^to 
the formation of sophistical opinions, — ^to party 
spirit, — and to every propensity which leads to 
the adoption of principles on any other ground 
than calm and candid examination, guided by 
sincere desice to discover the truth. In the 
purely physical sciences, distorted opinions are 
seldom met with, or make little impression, be- 
cause they are brought to the test of-«xperi- 
ment, and thus their fallacy is exposed But 
It is otherwise in those departments which do 
not admit of tliis remedy. Sophisms and par- 
tial inductions are, accordingly, met with in 
medicine, political economy and metaphysics ; 
and too often in the still higher subjects of mo- 
rals and religion. In the economy of the hu- 
man mind, it is indeed impossible to observe a 
more remarkable phenomenon than the manner 
in which a man who, in the ordinary aflTairs of 
life, shows the general charvcters of a sound 
understanding, can thus resign himself to the 
influence of an opinion founded upon partial 
examination. He brings ingeniously to the 
support of his dogma every fact and argument 
that can possibly be tumea to its defence; and 
explains away or overlooks every thing that 
tends to a different conclusion; while ^e ap- 
pears anxious to convince otEers, and really 
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seems to have persuaded himself, that he is en- 
gaged in an honest investigation of truth. This 
propensity gains strength by indulgence, and 
the mind, which has yielded to its influence, 
advances from one pretended discovery to an- 
other, — mistaking its own fancies for the sound 
conclusions of the understanding, until it either 
settles down into some monstrous sophism, or 
perhaps concludes by doubting of every thing. 
The manner in which the most extravagant 
opinions are maintained by persons who give 
way to thds abuse of their powers of reasonmg, 
is scarcely more remarkable than the facility 
with which they often find zealous proselytes. 
It is, indei^ difficult to trace the principles by 
which various individuals are influenced in thus 
surrendering their assent, with little examina- 
tion, often on subjects of the highest import- 
ance. In some it would appear to arise from 
the mere pleasure of mental excitement; in 
othenv fi*o(n the love of angularity, and the 
desire of appearing wiser than their neigh- 
bours; while, in not a few, the will evidently 
takes the lead in the mental process, and opin- 
ions are seized upon with avidity, and em- 
braced as truth, which recommend themselves 
to previously existing inclinations of the heart 
But whatever may be the explanation, the in- 
fluence of the principle is most extensive; and 
sentiments of the most opposite kinds may 
often be traced to the facility with which the 
human mind receives opinions which have been 
presented to it by some extrinsic influence. 
This influence may be of various kinds. It 
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may be the power of party, or the persuasion 
of a plausible and persevering" individual : it 
may be the supposed infallibility of a particu- 
lar system; it may be the mere empire o£ 
fashion, or the pretensions of a false philosophy. 
The particular result, also, may ditler, accord- 
ing as one or other of these causes may be in 
operation. But the intellectual condition is the 
same; and the distortion of character which, 
arises out of it, whether bigotry, superstition, 
or skepticism, may be traced to a similar pro- 
cess; namely, to an influence which direct»|iie 
mind upon some other principle than a candid 
investigation of tmth, in a similar manner we 
may perhaps account for the facts, that the 
lowest superstition and the most daring skepti- 
* cisra frequently pass into each other; and that 
the most remarkable examples of both are often 
met with in the same situations, namely, those 
in which the human mind is restraned from 
free and candid inquiry. On the other hand, 
it would appear that the universal toleration, 
and fVill liberty of conscience, which charac- 
terize a free and enlightened cguntry, are cal- 
culated to preserve from the two extremes of 
8upei*stition and skepticism- Tn other situa- 
tions, it is striking to remark how often those 
who revolt from the errors of a false faith take 
refuge in infidelity. 

I'he mental qualities which have been re- 
ferred to in the preceding observations, con- 
stituting an active, attentive, and reflecting 
mind, should be cai-efully cultivated by all who 
desire their own mental improvement The 
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man who has cultivated tliem with adequate 
care habitually exercises a process of mind 
which is equally a source of improvement and 
of refined enjoyment. Does a subject occur 
to him, either in conversation or reflection, in 
which he feels that his knowledge is deficient, 
he commences, without delay, an eager pur- 
suit, of the necessary information. In prosecut- 
ing any inquiry, whether by reading or obser- 
vation, hb attention is acutely alive to the au- 
thenticity of facts,— the validity of arguments 
— 4he accuracy of processes of investigation, — 
principles which are illustrated by the facts and 
conclusions deduced from them, —the charac- 
ter of observers, — the style of writers ; and 
thus, all the circumstances which come before 
him are made acutely and individually the ob- 
jects of attention and reflection. Such a man 
acquires a confidence in his own powers and 
resources to which those are sti-angers who 
have not cultivated this kind of mental d'sci- 
pline. The intellectual condition arising out 
of it is applicable alike to every situation in 
which a man can be placed, — whether the af- 
fairs of ordinary life, — the pursuits of science, — 
or those higher inquiries and relations which 
concern him as a moral being. 

In the aflTurs of ordinarj' life, this mental 
habit constitutes what we call an intelligent 
thinking man, whose attention is alive to all 
that is passing before him,— who thinks acutely 
and eagerly on his own conduct and that of 
others, — and is constantly deriving useful in- 
formation and subjects of reflection from occur- 
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rences which, by.liie listless min^ are passed 
by and forgotten. This habit is not necessarily 
connected with acquired knowledge, or with 
what is commonly called iMellectual cultiva- 
tion; but is often met with, m a high degree, 
in persons whose direct attainments are of a 
very limited kind. It is the foundation of cau- 
tion and prudence in the affairs of life, and 
may perhaps be considered as the basis of that 
quality, of more value to its possessor tlutn any 
of the sciences, which is comnnonly called 
sound good sense. It is the oripn also, of 
what we caH presence of mind,— or a. readi- 
ness in adapting resources to circumstances. 
A roan of this character, in whatever emer- 
gency he happens to be placed, forms a prompt, 
clear, and defined judgment of whatever con- 
duct or expedient the situation requires, and 
acts with promptitude upon his decision. In 
both these respects he dmers equally from the 
listleas inactivity of one description of men, and 
Hke rash, hasty, and inconsiderate conduct of 
another. He differs not less from ct^u'acters 
of a third class, who, though they may be cor- 
rect in theii* judgment or what ought tp be 
done, arrive at their decision, or act upon it too 
slowly for the circumstances, and consequently 
are ssud, according to a common proverb, to be 
wise behind time. The listless and torpid cha- 
racter, indeed, may occasionally be excited by 
emergencies to a degree of mental activity 
which is not natival to him, and this is, in aaany 
instances, the source of a readiness of concep- 
tion, and a promptitude in action which thein- 
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dividual does not exhibit in ordinary circum- 
stances. 

In the pursuits of science these mental 
qualities constitute observing and inventive 
genius,— two conditions of mind which lie 
at the foundation of all philosophical eminence. 
By observing genius, I mean that habit of mind 
by which the philosopher not only acquires 
truths relating to any subject, but arranges and 
generalizes them in such a manner as to know 
how they yield conclusions which escape the 
mere collector of facts. He likewise analyzes 
phenomena, and thus traces important relations 
among facts which, to the common mind, ap- 
pear very remote and dissimilar. I have for- 
merly illustrated this by the manner in which 
Newton traced a relation between the fall of an 
apple fttmi a tvee, and those great principles 
which regulate the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. By inventive genius, again, I mean' 
that active, inquiring state of mind, which not 
only deduces, in this manner, principles from 
&cts when they are before it, but which g^rasps 
after prin^ples by eager anticipation, and then 
makes its own cvnjecliires the guides to obser- 
vation or experiment. This habit of mind is 
peculiarly adapted to the experimental scien- 
ces; and in these, indeed, it may be considered 
as the source of the most important discoveries. 
It leads a man not only to observe and connect 
the facts, but to go in search of them, and to 
draw them as it were, out of that concealment 
in which ^ey escape the ordinary observer. 
In domg so, lie takes for hia g^uides certain con- 
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jectures or assumptions whicb have arisen out 
of his own intense contempiafi^ of the subject 
These may he as of^en false as true; but if 
found fabe, they are instantly abandoned; and 
by such a course of active inquiry he at length 
arrives at the development of truth. From him 
are to be expected discoveries which elude the 
observation, not of the vulgar alone, but even 
of the philosopher who, without cultivati^ 
this habit of invention, is satisfied with ti*acing 
the relation of facts as they happen to be 
brought before him by the slower course of 
testimony or occasional observation. The man 
who only amuses himself with conjectures, and 
rests satisfied in them irhhout proof, is the 
mere visionary or speculatist, who* injures 
every subject to which his specuMons «ce'^ 
rected. 

- In the concerns which relate to man as a 
moral being, this active, inquiring, and reflect- 
ing habit of mind is not less applicable than in 
matters of minor interest The man who cul- 
tivates it directs his attention Intensely and 
eagerly to the great truths which belong to his 
moral condition, — seeks to estimate distinctly 
his relation to them, and to feel their influence 
upon his moral principles. 3*his constitutes 
the distinction between the individual who 
merely professes a particular creed, and him 
who examines it till he makes it a matter ei 
understanding and conviction, and then takes 
its principles as the rule of his emotions and 
the guide of his conduct Such a man also 
contemplates in the same manner his rejations 
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to other men; questions himself rig-idly regard- 
ing' the duties which belong* to his situation, 
and his own observance of them. He contem- 
plates others with a kind of personal interest, 
enters into their wants and feelings, and parti- 
cipates in their disti-e&ses. In all his relations, 
whether of justice, benevolence, or friendship, 
he acts not from mere incidental impulse, but 
upon clear and steady principles. In this 
course of action many may go along with him 
when the requirements of the individual case 
are pointed out and impressed upon them; but 
that in which the mass of mankind are wanting 
is the state of mental activity which eagerly 
contemplates its various duties and relations, 
and thus finds its way to th« line of conduct 
i4>propriate to the importance of each of them. 

BIOHT OOFBITION OT THE KORAL rSEXIHeS. 

VIII. Fob a well-regulated understanding, 
and pai*ticularly for the application of it to in- 
quiries of the highest import, there is indis- 
pensably necessary a sound condition of the 
moral feelings. This important subject be- 
longs properly to a&other department of men- 
tal science; but m'c have seen its extensive 
influence on the due exercise of the intellec- 
tual powers; — and it is impossible to lose sight 
of the place which it holds in the general har- 
mony of the mental functions required for con- 
stituting" that condition, of greater value than 
any earthly good, M'hich is strictly to be called a 
vell-regulated mind. Thb high attainment 
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consists not in any <niltivation, however greal^ 
of the intellectual powers; but requires also a 
corresponding and harmonious culture of the 
benevolent affections and mDrai feellng;s; a due 
regfulation of the- passions, eiootionB, and de- 
sires'? and a full recog^isanoe of the supreme 
authority of conscience over the whole intel- 
lectual and moral system. Cold and conti^acted, 
indeed, is that view of man which regards his 
understanding alone; and barren is that systett^ 
however wide its rang^, which rests in the 
mere attainment of tru9i. The highest state of 
man consists in his purity as a moral being; and 
in the habitual culture and full operation of 
those principles by which he looks forth to 
other scenes and other times. Among these 
are desires and longings which nought in 
earthly science can satisfy; which soar beyond 
the sphere of sensible thingpi, and find no ob- 
ject worthy of their capacities until, in humble 
adoration, they rest in the contemplation of 
God. Truths then burst upon the mind which 
seem to rise before it in a progressive series^ 
each presenting characters ot new and mightier 
import The most aspiring understanding, 
awed by the view, feels the inadequacy of its 
umost powers; yet themind of the humble in- 
quirer g^ins strength as it advances. There is 
now felt, in a peculiar manner, the influence of 
tiiat healthy condition of the moral feeliitfs 
which leads a man not to be afraid of the trtm* 
For, on this subject, we are never to lose sig^ 
of the remarkable principle of our nature for- 
merly refenred to^ by which a Bian comes to 
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treason himself into the belief of what he wishes 
to be true; and shuts his mind against, or even 
arrives at an actual disbelief of, truths which 
he fears to encouflten It is striking*, also, to 
remark how closely the philosopby of human 
nature harmonizes with the declarations of the 
sacred writings; where this condition of mind 
is traced to its true source^ in the corruption 
of the moral feelings^ and is likewise shown to 
involve a high degree of guUtj in that rejec- 
tion of truth which is its natural Consequence i 
• This is the condemnation, that light is cpme 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than lig^t, because their deeds were evil. For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the lig^t^ nei- 
ther Cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved. But he that doeth truth, cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made mani- 
fest, that they are wrought in God.' 

This condition of mind presents a subject of 
intense interest to every one who would study 
his own mental condition, either as an intellec- 
tual or a moral being. In each individual in- 
stance, it may be traced to a particular course 
of thought and of conduct, by which the mind 
went gradually more and more astray from 
truth and from virtue. . In this progress, each 
nngle step was felt to be a voluntary act; but 
the influence of the whole, after a certain pe- 
riod, is to distort the judgment, and deaden 
the moral feelings on the great questions of 
truth and rectitude. Of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon in the economy of man, the explana- 
tion is beyond the reach of our faculties ; but 
S 
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the facts are unquestional^k, and the practiciJ 
ksson to be derived f^om tiiem W<tf deep aad 
tenons knport.^ The first Toliliea by whick 
the mind conscAOOily wanders from truth, or 
Ihe moral feelings go iistray from viitue, may 
impart a morbid inmience which shall perpetu* 
ate itself and gain ;fttn»ngth in fotufe foUtions^ 
until the result shall be to poison the ^hole in- 
tellectual and moral system. Thus, in the 
wondrous scheme of stquences which has been 
established in the economy of the human heart» 
<me volidon may ivipart a (^aracter to the fu- 
ture man, — the first downward step may be 
fatal. 

Every can^d observer of human nature must 
feel this statement to be consistent with truth; 
and, by a simple and legitimate step of rea4Dn- 
ing, a principle of the gpreatest interest seems 
to arise out of it. When this loss of harmony 
among the mental Acuities has attained a cer- 
tain degree^ we do not perceive any po\(er in 
the mind itself capaUe of correcti^ the disor- 
der which has been introduced intd the moral 
system, either, therefore, the evil is irreme- 
diable and hopeless, or we roust look for an in- 
fluence from without the mind, which may 
afford aa adequate remedy. We are thus Isd 
te discover the adaptation and ths. probability 
of the proviuons of the Christian revelation, 
where an influence is indeed disclosed to ub^ 
capable of restoring the harmony which has 
been destroyed^ and of raising man anew to 
the sound and healthy condition of a moral 
being. We can not perceive any iiDprobability» 
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that the Being wh(M)rigina11y framed the won- 
drous fabric may thus bold intercourse with it 
and provide ar remedy for Its moral disorders « 
and thus a statement, such as human reason 
never could have anticipated, comes> to us in* 
Tested with every element of credibility and of 
truth. 

The sound exercise of tlie understanding*, 
therefore, is closely connected vrith the im- 
portant habit of looking within ; or of rigidly 
investigating our intellectuid and moral condi- 
tion. This leads as. to inquire what opinions 
we have formed, and upon what grounds we 
hare formed them; — what have been our lead- 
ing pursuits, — whether these have been g^iided 
by a sound condderation of their real value, — 
or whether important objects of attention have 
been lightly passed over, or entirely neglected. 
It leads us further to contemplate our m<M^ 
condition,— our desires, attachments, and anti- 
pathies; the gotemment of the imagination, 
and the regpmen of the heart; what is the ha^ 
bitual current of our thoughts; and whether 
we exercise over them tliat control which indi- 
cates alike intellectual vigour and moral purity. 
It leads us to review our conduct, with its prin* 
ciples and motives, and to compare th'e whole 
with the great standards of truth and rectitude. 
This investigation is the part of every wise man. 
Without it, an individual tnay make the greatest 
attainments in science, may learn to measure 
the earth, and to trace the course of the stars, 
while he is entirely wanting in that higher de- 
partment, — the knowledge of himsel!; 
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On these important subjects, I would more 
paiticulariy address myself to that interesting 
class for whom thb work is chiefly intended, 
the younger members of the medical profes- 
^n. The considerations which have beei^ 
submitted to them, while they appear to csafif 
the authority of truth, are appliciEible at once 
to their scientific investigation^ and to those 
great inquiries, equaUy interesting to men of 
every derree, which relate to the principles of 
moral and religious belief* On these subjects, 
a sound condition of mind will lend them to 
think and judge for themselves with a care and 
seriousness adapted to the solemi^itoport of 
the inquiry, and without being influenced by 
the dogmas gf those who, with little examina- 
tion, presume to decide with confidence on 
matters t>f eternal moment Of the modifica- 
tions of thatdistprtion .6f character which has 
commonly received the name of cant, the cant 
of hypocrisy has been said to be the worst; but 
there is another which ma^ fairly be placed by 
its ude, and that is the cant of infi^lity, — the 
aflectation of scoffing at sacred things by m^ 
who have never examined the suoject, or 
never with an attention in any degrei| adequate 
to its momentous importande. A well-^gu- 
lated mind must at once perceive that this is 
alike unworthy of sound sense and scmnd phi- 
losophy. If we require the authority of name^ 
we need only to be reminded, that truths which 
received thei cordial assent of Boyle and New- 
ton, of Halfe^ and Boerhaave, are'isit least de- 
serving of grave and deliberate ezaminntion. 
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But we may dismiss such an appeal as thb ; 
for nothing more is wanted to challengfe the 
utmost senousness of every candid inquirer 
than the solemn nature of the inquiry itself. 
The medical observer, in ^n especial manner, 
has facts at all times before him which are in 
the highest degree calculated to fix his deep 
and seiioiis attention. In the structure and 
economy of the human body he has proofs, 
such as no other branch of natural science can 
furnish, of .the power and wisdom of the Eter- 
nal One. Let lum resign his mind to the influ* 
ence of these proofe, and learn to rise in hum- 
ble adoration to the Almighty Bein^ of whom 
they witness; and, familiar as he is with hu- 
man Suffering and death, let him learn to esti- 
mate th^ value of those truths which have 
power to heal the broken heart, and to cheer 
the bed of death with the prospect of immor- 
tality. 



TRUE SENdmUirY. 

Faox true senmbility flow a thousand good 
offices, apparent^ small in themselves, but of 
high importance to the felicity of others ; offi- 
ces which altogether escape the observation of 
the cold and iuifeeling,«who, by the hardness 
of their manner render themselves unamiablei^ 
even when they mean to do good. How happy 
the« would it be for mankind if this affeotiono 
ate disposition prevailed more generidly in th« 
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world \ How much would the sum of pj^lio 
Tirtue Mid public feli^ty be increased, tf mea 
were always inclwed to r^oiet vnth them that 
refoiee, ana to weep with them that weep. * 

But,, besides the e#6^ ^ sucb k temper on 
jlpeneral viitue und hapfi^iess, let us oon^ier 
ite effect on Itie happiness of mm who possesses 
it, and the various pleasures to which k givip, 
him access. If he be master of jpidies or in-' 
fluence, it affords him the meafliB of increaai|r 
his own e^yment, by relieving tlie wants, of 
increasing' -^e comforts of others. If he com- 
mand not these advantag^es, yet aU-ihe ..com- 
ferts which he sees in the possessipn of the4le» 
serving, become in some sort his, by his re- 
joicing in the good whidn thfey enjoy. Even 
the fkce of nature .yields a satisfaction to han 
which the insepsible can never l^w. ^m 
s pot^n 



ness which he beholds i 
forth on the universe dilates his heart 'wtth^^ 
thought that innumoiable multitudes around 
him are blessed and happy. Wb^ he sees 
the labours of men appearing to prosper, and 
views a country flourishing in wealth and in> 
dustry ; when he beholds the spring comings 
forth in its beaut^', and reviving the decfiyed 
face of nftture; or in^iutumn beholds tbe fieMs 
loaded' witii plenty, and the year crowned with 
all its fruits $ he lifU his aflections with grati- 
tude to the g^^t Fathvr of all« and )i^joices in 
4he g^eral felicity wid joy. 

It may indeed *be objected, that the same 
sensibility lays open the heart to he pierced 
with many wounds from the. distresses whifji 
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abound in the world ; exposes vm to frequent 
sofTermg from the partigipation which it com« 
]Bunioate3 of the sorrows, as well as of tho 
jcys of friendship. But let it be considered^ 
that the tender melanc^ty of sympathy is ac« 
companied with a 'sensation, which they who 
leel it would not ^xchcnge for the gratifications 
of the selfish. When the heart is strongly 
moved by ia^ of the kind affections, •veil 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow* 
9k secret attractive charm ming^lea with the pain- 
^ ful emotion $ there is a joy in the' midst of 
g^f. Let it be fiirther considered, that the 
gri^s which sensibility introduces are counter* 
balanced by pleasures which flow from the 
same source. Sensibility herg^htens in general 
the human powers, and is connected with 
eenleness in all our feeUngs. If it makes us 
more alive to some painful sensations, in return 
it «enders the pleasing* ones more vivid and 
animated. Hie selfish -yun languishes in his 
narrow cirsle of pleasures. They are confined 
to what affects his own interest. He is obliged 
to repeat the same gratifications till they be- 
«olme insipid. But the man of virtuous sensi- 
biMty moves inra wider sphere of felicity. His 
powers are much more frequently caMed forth 
mto occupations of pleasing activit>'. Kura- 
berless occasions open to him of indulging his 
favourite taste, by comreying satisfaction to 
others. Often it is in his power, in one way ov 
other, to soothe the afflicted heart, to carry 
some consolation into the hous» of woe. Ui 
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the scenes of ordinary liit, in thedomMtic and 
social intercourses of men, the cordfcty of 
hfs affections cheors^and gladdens him. £vei7 
appearapce, every description of innocent fai^ 
pinesfi b emo^Kd by him. Ewy native -ex- 
pressMto V kindness and affl&etion ai(tfH^ 
others, is felt by him, even tho«|^h he be not 
the object* of it. Among a circle of fHends 
ei^oying «me another, he is as happy aa^die 
happiest. In a ^word, he lives in a diffei^nt 
sort of world from what the selfish man inhab* 
Its. He |^>8se8ses a new sense, which enables 
him to behold objects which the selfiish can not 
see. At the svroe time, his enjoyments are 
not of that kind which remain merely on tine 
surface of the mind. They penetrate the 
heart. Tliey enle*ge and elevate, they refine 
and ennoble it. To all the? pleasing emotions 
of affection, they add the dignified conscious- 
ness of virtue.— Ohiidrcn of men ! Men 
formed by nature toli?e ftnd to feel as brethren! 
How long win ye continue to tsstran^e your- 
8elv£9 frqm one another by coitpetitions and 
jealousies, when iii e(»xlial union ye might be 
so nrach mot% bksi? How long will ye seek 
your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, 
n^lecting those purer ana better solirors of 
joy, which flow £h>m the affections and ^e 
heart 
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FALSE gENsmnjrY. 



Ik modem times, the chief iifiproY^ment of 
which we faBxe to boast is a sense pf humanity. 
T%Bf notwithstanding the selfishness ttait stUl 
prevails, b the favourite and distinguishing vir- 
tue of the age. On general . manners, and on 
sen^ial depai-tments of society, it has haclAcon* 
siderable influence, it has abated the spirit of 
Ipefsecution ; it haa even tempered the horrors 
of war ; and man is now more ashamed than he 
was in former ages of acting as a savage to 
men. Hence, sensibiUty is become so reputa- 
ble a quality that the appearance of it is fre- 
quently assumed when the reality is wanting. 
Softness of mannera must not be mistaken for 
true .sensibility. Sejisibility indeed tends to 
produce gentleness in behaviour ; and when 
such behaviour flews from native affection, it 
U viduable and amiable. lUit the esteriOr man- 
ner alone may be lefitned in the school of the 
world ? and often, too oflen, is found to cover 
mu^ unfeeling hardness of heail. Professions 
of senaibiUty on every trifling occasion, joined 
with the appearance of excessive softness^ an4 
a profusion of sentimental kng;iiage, afford 
always much g^und for distrust. They create 
the suspicion of a studiad character. Frequent- 
ly, under a neghgent and seemingly rough 
manner, there Ues a tender aiid feeling heart. 
ManUness and sensibility are so far from being 
incompatible, that the- truly brave su-e for the 
inost part generous and bumai)^ ;' while the 
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8ofl and eiTeminate are hsihlly flig^able of any 
vigoKUis exertion of affection. 

As sensibility supposes delicacy of feelings 
. with. respect to others, they wl^ affect file 
highest sennbiHty are apt to cany this delicflcy 
to excess. They are perhaps not incapable\if 
ttke warmth of disint^ested iHem^ihip ; but 
they are become so refined in all tkeir sensa- 
tion#( they entertain such high notions of what 
ought to corre^>ond in the feelings of others 
to theur own ; they are so mightily hurt by 
erery thiiig which comes not up to their ideal 
standard c^ reciprocal affection,' as to produoff 
disquiet and uneasiness to all with whoi%&^ 
are connected. Hence, unjust suspicii^^ j( 
their friend ; hence, groundless upbraidingft 
and emnplaints of unkindneas ; hence, a prone* 
ness to take vifAtnt offence at 1»fles. bk con- 
•equence of examining their friends with a mi« 
croscopic eye, wtwit to an ORfinary^ observe^. 
would hot bo ut)ple«sing to them is gra^ng^ 
and disgusting. JU the bottom of the chaiac« 
ter of such .persons there alwi^a lie muq|i 
pride and attention to themselves. This ib i^ 
deed a false spe<^s of senttbility. It*ustb6 
substitudon of a capricious and irritable HeHca;* 
cy, in the room of that plain and satire t^sdetv 
ness of heart, which prompts men to view othcfft 
with an indulgent eye, and to make great al» 
lewances for the imperfections which are some* 
time* adherent to the iiK>stiimiable. qualities. 
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FEELINGS PROPER FOR EMTERINa UPON HO! 
DUTIES OF UFB. 

Am all unseasontbld returns to the levity of 
youth oaghtto be hid ande«^-«n admonition 
which equally belongs to both the sexes — still 
more are w# to guard against those tntemper* 
ate indulgences of pleasure to which the yAing 
are unhappily prone. From these we can not 
too soon retreat. They open the path to ruia 
in ^cry period of our days. As long, however, 
as these excesses are confined to the first btagft 
of life, hope is left, that when this fever of me 
spirits shall abate, sobriety may gain the as- 
cendant, and wiser counsels hare power to in< 
fluence conduct. But a^er the season of 
^outh is past, if its intemperate spirit remain ; 
if, instead of listening to the calls of honour, 
and bending attention to the cares and the 
tmsiness of life, the same course of idleness 
and aensuality continue to be pursued; the 
c^e becomes mofe desperate. A sad pre- 
sumiktion arises, that long immaturity is to pre- 
vail) and that the pleasures and passions of 
^eyouth are to nnk and overwhelm the adult. 
Difficult, I confess, it may prove to overcome 
tke attachments which youthful habits had for a 
long while been formffig. Hard, at the b«» 
ginning, is the tas(k to impose on our conduct 
restraints which ana alingether unaccttstomed 
and new. ' But this is a trial which every one 
. must undergo on entering on new scenes of 
acdon, and new periods of l^fe. JUet th^ who 
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are in this situation bethink themselves that tM 
is now at stake. Their character and honour, 
their future fi>rtune and success in the world 
depend, in a great measure, on the steps they 
take when first they appear on the sta§e of 
active life. The world then looks to them ^th 
an observing' i^b. It studies their behaviour ; 
and interprets all their motions, as presages of 
the line of future conduct which they mean to 
hold. NoW) therefore, put mjoay ehikUsh things f 
dismiss your former trifling amusements and 
youthful pleasures ; blast not the hop^ which 
your friends are willing.^ tQ.xonceive •^f you. 
Higher occupations, more serioua cares await 
you. Tur]> your mind to the. steady add vi«nw 
ous discharge of the part you are callea to 
act 



ORDER AND METBqp. 

Thb observance of order and method^ is of 
high consequence for the impi^oven^nt of 
present .time. He who performs eve|y«m- 
ployment in its due place and sea^yi mfifers no 
part of time to escape without profit ^» 
multiplies his days ; for he lives much in litBe 
space. Whereas he. who negleots order in t|ie 
arrangement of hiajoccupations is always lA^g 
the present in returning upon the> pas^'and 
tiding, in vain, to recover it when gone, L.et 
me advise yoa fre(|uently to mak^ the<j»resent 
employment .of time an object oftaoughf, 
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Ask yourselves about what-are you now busied ? 
What b the ultimate scope of your present 
pursuits and cares ? Can you Justify them to 
yourselves ? Are they likely to produce any 
thing that will survive the moment, and hrnig 
forth some fruit for futurity ? He who can give 
no satisfactory answer to such questions as 
these has reason to suspect that his employment 
of the present is not tending* either to his ad- 
vantage of his honour. Finally, let me admo-. 
nlsh you, that while you study to fmprove, you 
should endeavour also to enjoy the present 
hour. ' Let it not be disturbed with groundless 
discontent, or poisoned with foolish anxieties 
about what is to come ; biit look u|l to heaven 
and acknowledgpe, with a grateful heart, the 
actual blessings- you enjoy. If you must admit 
that you are now in healm, peace, and safe^, 
without any particular or uncommon evils to 
affiict your condition i what* more can you rea- 
sonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
wm'ld ? How little can the g^atest prosperity 
add to such- a state ! lyill any future dtuation 
ever qiake yoa happy, if now, with so few 
causes of g^efi you imagine yourseltes mise*- 
rable ? The evil lies in tlie state of your mind, 
not in yowr condition or fortune 5 and by no 
alteration of ch-cumstances is Kkely to be 
remedied. ■ - 
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MUTABUJTY OF HUMAK OPINIONS 

TktJatMon cf ^ wot4d^ pasaeth away, ai 
the opinions; ideas, - and manners of men are 
always changing. We look in vahi for a sttui- 
dard to ascertain and fix any of these; in vain 
expect tiuit what ha^ been approved andvpstab- 
lished for a while iB always to endure. Princi- 
ples which were of high authority amfmg our 
ancestors are now exploded. Systems of phi- 
losophy, which w9re once universally, received 
and taught as infallible truths, are now 0blite« 
rated and forgotten. Modes of Jiving, beha»> 
ving, and employing time^ the pursuita of the 
busy, and the entertainiaqnts of the gay, have 
been entirely changed. They were thifc off- 
spring of fashion, the children of a dxy. When 
they had run their course they expired, and 
were succeeded by other modes of living, and 
thinking, and acting, which the glcws of nov- 
elty recommended £at a while to the public 
.taste. 

When we read an account of the manners 
and occupations, of the studies and opinions, 
even o£ our own countrymen *in. some ^mote 
age, we seem to be reading the history of a 
different world from what we. now inhabit 
Coming downwards through some generation^ 
a new face of things appear. iMen begin to 
think' and <act in a different train, and what we 
call refinement gradually opens. Arriving at 
our own times, we consider ourselves as hatmg 
widely enlarged the sphere of knowledge on 
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•T^ side} buTiag^fonied just ideas on eveiy 
subjeet; havii^ skdned the proper standard 
of manners and behaviour; and wonder at the 
ignorance^ the uncouthnesa^ and rusticity of 
our forefathers. But, alas! whftt appears to 
u^so perfect shall, in its turn pass away. The 
next race, while they shove us off the stage, 
witt introduce their fiivourite discoveries and 
innovation^; and what we imw admire as the 
height of improvement may, in a few ages 
hence, be considered as altogetlter rude and 
liBperiect. As one wave effaces the ridge which 
the £M'mer had made 01%; the sand by the sea 
shore, so every succeeding age obliterates the 
opinions and modes of the sigc which had gone 
before it The faahion of the tuorld is ever 
passisgaway. 

I^t us only think of the changes which ocur 
own ideas, and Ofnnions undergo in the progress 
of liie. One man differs nut more (hniranother 
than the ^me man varies from himself in dif- 
ferent periods of »his age, and in different 
situations of fortune. In yputh and in opu- 
lence, ever)}!' thing appears smiling and gay*. 
We fly as on the wings of fancy; and survey 
beauties wb^^v^ we cast our eye. But let 
some more years have passed ever our heads, 
or let disappointments in the world have 4^* 
pressed our spiiita; and what a change takes 

See ! The pleaabg illusions that once shope 
ore usi the spl«idid febrics that ijasgigation 
bad rear^; the enchanting maze ia which we 
oac^ wandered with delight: all vanish and are 
forgotten. The world itself re«udn3 the same. 
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But its form, its appearance, md aspyect is 
changed to our view; its fasfuon^ as to us^ hath 
pcused away* 



MUTABILITY OF EXTERNAL .THINGa 

While our opinions and ideas are thus change 
ing within, the condition of all external things 
is, at the same time, ever changing* without us 
and around hs. Wherever w# cast our «gres, 
over the face of nature, or the monuments of 
art, we discern l^e marks of alteration and vi- 
cissitude. We can not travel far upon the 
earth without being" presented with many a 
striking* memorial of the changes wde by time« 
What was once a flourishing city is now a ne- 
glected village. Where castles and palaces 
stood, fallen towers and ruined walls appear; 
Where the magnificence of the great shone, 
and the mirth of the gay resounded; there, as 
the prophet Isaiah describes, the owl and the 
raven ftow dwells thorns come up, and the nettk 
and the bramble grow in ^Ae-courfe.— When 
we read the history of nations, what do we read 
but the history of incessant revolution and 
change? We behold kingdoms alternately ri- 
sing and falling; peace and war take place by 
turns; princes, heroes, and the statesmen, com^ 
ing forth in succession on the stage, attracting 
our attention for a little by the splendid figure 
they make, and then disappearing and forgot- 
ten. We see the fashion ojtke world assuming 
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all its different fonn^ and in all of them pasiing 
away. 

But to historical annals there is no occasion 
for our having recourse. 1 .et any one who has 
made some progress in life recollect only what 
be has beheld passing before him in his own 
time. ■ We have seen our country rise trium- 
phant among the nations; and we have seen it 
also humbled in its turn. We have seen in oBe 
hembphere of the globe new dominions acqui- 
red| and in anot|ier hemisphere our old domin* 
ions lost At home we have seen factions and 
parties shift through all their different forms^ 
and adminisfrationsy in succesaions, rise and 
fidt What were once the great themes of ea- 
eer discussion and politicsd contest are now 
l<»rgotten. Fathers recount them to their chil- 
dren as the tales of other times. New actors 
have come forth on the stage of the world. 
New objects have attracted the attention, and 
new intrigues engaged the passions of men. 
New members fill the seat of justice; new 
mimsters the temples of religion; and a new 
world, in short, in the course of a few years^ 
has gfradually and insensibly risen around us. 

When from the pubUc scene we turn our eye 
to our own private connexions, the change 
which have taken place in the fatihian of the 
world must touch every reflecting mind with a 
more tender sensibility. For where are now 
many of the companions of our early ye^t 
many of those with whom we first 4>egan the 
lace of life; and whose hopes and prospects 
were once the same with our own? In recot 
T 
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lecting our old acquaintance "and finends, what 
devastations have been madip by the hand of 
time! On the ruin's of our former conne^oona^ 
new ones have arisen; new relatfttns have heen 
formed; and the circle of those among '«yhora 
we hve is altogether chttiged from what it once 
was. Comparing our present situation with 
our former condition of life; looking* back to 
otfr lather's house, and to the scenes of youth) 
remembering the friends by M'hbm we were 
trained, and the family in which we grew up; 
who but with inward emotion, recollects those 
days of former years, and is disposed to drop 
the silent tear, when he views the fasfiion of 
ike world thus always passing away/ 



UNCERTAINTY OF UFB. 

NoTonly our connexions with all thingfs around 
us change, but our own life, through all its ata- 
ffes and conditions, is ever passing away. How 
just and how affecting is that image, employed 
in the sacred writing^ to describe the state of 
man, we spend our years ai a iak thai is 4old/ 
Psalm xc. 9. . It is not to any thing great or 
lasting that human life is compared; not to a 
monument that is built, or to an inscription that 
M engraven; not even to a book that is written, 
or to a history that is recorded^ but to a iaie^ 
which is listened to for a little; wher^ the words 
are fugitive and passing, and where one inci- 
dent succeeds and bangfs on Another, till by 
mseaMible tnuuatiioos we i»e4MtHi|^t» tho 
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closer a UUCf which' in some passages may be 
amusing, in oth^;rs tedious; but whether it 
amuses or fatig^s> is soon told and soon for- 
gotten. Thi|8 year steals upon us after yean 
L.ife im never standing still for a moment; but 
continually though insensibly sliding into a new 
form. ] nf ancy rises up fast to childhood ; child* 
hoo<l to youth; youth passes quickly into man- 
hood; and the gray hair and the faded look are 
not long of admonishing us that old ag^ is at 
hand. In this course all generations run. The 
world is made up of unceasing rounds of tran- 
sitory existence. Some generations are coming 
forward intci being, and others hastening to 
leave it The stream which carries us along is 
ever flowing with a quick current, though with 
a still and noiseless course. The dwelling-place 
of man is continually emptying, and by a fresh 
' tuccession (tf inhabitants, continually filling 
anew. The memory of man poBatth away like 
ike remembrance of a guest who hath tarried htst 
one night. 

As the life of -man, considered in its dura- 
tion, thus fleets and passes away, so, during 
the time it lasts, its condition is perpetually 
changing. It aflbrds us nothing on which we 
'^an set up our rest; no enjoyment or posses- 
S'on which we can properly call our own. 
"When we have beg^n to be placed in such 
o'rcumstancesas we desired, and wish our lives 
to proceed in the same ag^eable tenour, how 
often comes some unexpected event across to 
disconcert all our schemes of happiness? Our 
health nk^linesi ovfM friendft die^ our families 
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are tcatteted; something or other is not long 
of occuririiig' to show us that the wheel must 
turn round; the fashion of 1h^ world mtutpou 
away. Is there any man who dares to look to 
futiuity with an eye of confident hope; and to 
aay that, agiunst a yeat hence, he can promise 
being in tlie same <;ondition of health or fortune 
as he is at present? ^ The see^ of change are 
every where sown in our state; and theToy 
causes that seemed to promise us security are 
often secretly undejrmining it Great fame 
provokes the attacks of envy and reproach. 
High heidth ^vc« occasion to intemperance and 
disease. The elevation of the mighty never 
fidls to render their condition tottering; and 
that obscimty which shelters. the mean exposes 
them, at the same time, to become the prey of 
oppression. So completely is the fashion of 
ihis world made by Providence for change, 
and prepared for passing away. In the mvdat 
of this instability, it were some comfort, did 
human prosperity decay as slowly as it rises. 
By slow degrees, and by many interveiung 
steps it rises- But one day is sufficiefit tp scat* 
. ter and bring it to nought 



THE WOULD PASSES AWAY. 

The world itself in which we dwell, the ba- 
sis of all our present enjoyments, is itself con- 
trived for change, and designed to pass away. 
While the generaiipns of men come forth ia 
their turnip like troops of s^cceedipg p,^^7iin% 
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to act their part on thk globe, the globe on 
which they act is tottering under their feet It 
was once overflowed by a deluge. It is shaken 
by earthquakes; it is undermined by subterra- 
neous fires; it carries many a mark of having 
safiered violent convulsions, and of tending to 
disaolution. Revelation informs us that there 
is a day approaching, in which the htcment shall 
pass away with a great noise-y the elements shaU 
meU with fervent heat/ and the earth and the 
works therein shall be burnt up» When tMi 
destined hour arrives, the fasmon of the world 
i^all have finally passed away. Immortal spir- 
its shall then look back upon this world, as we 
do at present on cities and empires which were 
once mighty and flourishing, but now are swept 
ttom existence, and their place is no more to 
be fbund. 



VIRTUE UNCHANGEABLE. 

I shall insist no longer on this representation 
of things. Enough has been sud to show that 
the Jasfnon of the toorld, in every sense, passes 
away. Opinions and manners, public aflairs 
and private concerns, the life of man, tbe con- 
ditions of fortune, and the earth itself on which 
we dwell, are all changing around us. — Is every 
thing then, with which we are connected, pass- 
ing and transitory ? Is the M'hole state of man 
no more than a dteam or fleeting vision? Is he 
brought forth to be only the child of a day? 
Are we thrown into a river where all flows. 
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ftnd notTiing stays; wb^re yre have no means of 
resisting* the current, nor can reach any firm 
ground on which to rest our foot? — ^No, my 
brethren, man was not doomed to be so un- 
happy; nor made bf his Creator so much in 
vain. There are three fixed and permanent 
objects to Which I must call your attention, as 
the great supports of human constancy amidst 
this nigitive state. Thotigh this world changes 
and passes away, virtue and g^oodness never 
iliange; God never changes; heaven and im- 
mortality pass not away. 

Firsts Virtue ^nd goodness never change. 
Let opinions and manners, conditions and situ- 
ations, in public and in private life, alter as they 
wHl, virtue is ever the same. It rests on the 
immoveabla basis of Eternal Truth. Among 
all the revolutions of human things, it maintains 
its ground; ever possessing the veneration and 
esteem of mankind, and conferring on the heart 
which enjoys its satisfaction and peace. Con- 
sult the most remote antiquity. Look to the 
most savage nations of the earth. How wild 
and how fluctuating soever the ideas of men 
may have been, this opinion you will find to 
have always prevailed, that probity, trtith, and 
beneficence form the honour and e'xcellency of 
man. in this the philosopher and the savage, 
th*' warrior and the hermit join. At this altar 
all have worshiped. Their offerings may have 
been unseemly. Their notions of virtue may 
have been rude, and occasionally tainted by 
ignorance and superstition; but the fundamen- 
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tal ideas of moral worth have ever remained 
tiie fame. 

Here then is one point of stability, affected 
by no vicissitudes of time and life, on which we 
may rest Our forkines <may change, and our 
friends may die; but virtue may still be our 
own; and as Ion? as this remains, we are never 
miserable. Tiu I die I will not remove my in- 
tegrity from me. My righteousneeB Iholdfuatt 
and will not let it go, my heart shall not re- 
proach me 90 long as I live. Job, xxvii. 5, ^ 
He who, with the holy man of old, can hold 
this language, may. with undisturbed mind sur- 
vey time flying away, life decaying, and the 
whole fashion of the world changing ai*ound 
him. Ue hath within himself a source of con- 
solation and hope, independent of all earthly 
objects. Every terrestnal plory sparkles only 
for a little with transient brightness. But vir- 
tue shines with eternal and unalterable splen- 
dour. It derives its origin from heaven; and 
partakes both of the lustre and the stability of 
celestial objects. // is the brightness of the 
everlastfng light,' the tmspotted mirror of Gvd, 
and the image of Jus goodness. 



IMBfUTABIUTY OF GOD. 



Iv the second place, God never changes. 
Amidst the unceasing vicissitudes of earthly 
things, there remains at the head of the urn* 
Terse an Eternal Protector of virtue, whose 
tkrone is e$tabUshed for ever. With him there 
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!s no varmMenesBi nei^kerttfftkadtw oftttmings 
no inconstancy of purpose, ana no decay of 
wisdom or of power. We know that he loved 
l^ghtcousness from the beginning of ^y% and 
tlMEt he will eontinue to love iV unalterably te 
the last. Foreseen by him was every tevolu- 
tion which the course of ages ^aa produced 
All the changes which happea in Die state of 
natiu*e, or the life of men, were comprehended 
in his decree. How much soever worldly things 
viay change in themselves, they areaU united 
in his plan; they constitute one great system or 
whole, of which he is the Author; and wtteh, 
at its final completion, shall appear tote per- 
fect. His dominion holds together in a con- 
tinued chain the successive variety of homai 
eventsf gives stability to things that in them> 
selves are fluctuating; gfves ccinstancy even to 
the fashion of the world while it \spca9ing aw€t^ 
Wherefore, though all things change on earthy 
and we ourselves be involved in the general 
mutability, yet as long as, with trust and hope^ 
we look up to the Supreme Being, we rest ob 
tlie ntek of a^es, and are safe amifbt every 
change. We possess a fortress t<f which we 
can have recourse in all dangers; a refuge 
under all storms; a dwtlUngptace in all gent- 
rationa. 



CERTAINTY OF HEAVEN AND IMMORTALITY. 

Ik the third and last place, Heaten and iv^ 
mortality pass not away. The fleeting asciMt 
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of this life are to be conndered as no more 
than an introduction to a nobler and more per^ 
ifianent order of things, when man shall have 
attained the maturity of his being. This is 
what reason gave some ground to expect; what 
revelation has fully confirmed; and, in confirm- 
ing ity has ag^ed with the sentiments and an- 
ticipations of the good and wise in eveiy age. 
"We M^e taught to believe that what we now 
behold is only the first stage of the life of man. 
We are arrived no farther than the threshold; 
we dwell as in the outer courts of existence. 
Heve tents only are pitched; tabernacles erected 
for the sojourners of a day. But in the region 
of etermty, all is great, stable, and unchangiiig. 
There the mantiom of the just are prepared; 
there the ct/tr whith hath fountbUioru is built; 
there is establiBhed the kingdom which emi nU 
he moved. Here every th'mg is in stir and fhic- 
tuation; because here gt>od men continue not» 
but pass onward in the course of being. There 
all is serene, steady, and orderly; because there 
remaineth the final retl of ih^ peopk of God, 
Uere all is corrupted by our folly and guilt, a«d 
of course must be. tranuent and vain. But 
tliere, purchased by the death, and secured by 
the resurrection of the Son of God» is an tn» 
keritanee ineormpiihh, und^/Ued, and thai fof 
detk not awaj^ There reigns that tranquilhtj 
which is never troubled. There dunes that, 
sun which never sets. There flows that river 
of pleasures which is id ways unruffled and pure^ 
Looking forward to those divine habitations^ 
th* changes of the present world disappear to 
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the eye of faith; and a good man becomes 
ashamed of suffering himself to be dejected 
by what is «o soon to pass away. 



ON EXTREMES IN REUGIOUS AND MORAL 
CXJNDUCT. 

Wisdom is no less necessary in religious and 
moral, than in civil conduot. Unless there be 
a proper degree of light in the understanding, 
it will not be enoitgh that there are g^ood dis- 
posiidpns in the heart. Without regular gui- 
dance, they will often err from the right scope. 
They 'Will be always wavering and unsteady; 
nay, on some occasions they may betray us 
into evil. This is too- much verified by that 
propensity to nm into extremes which so ofttn 
appears in tlie behavio.ir of men. How many 
have originally set out with good principles 
and intentions, who through want of discretion 
in the application of their principles, have in 
the end injured themselves, and brought 4u- 
credit on religion. There b a cei^tain temper- 
ate mean, in the observance of which pi^ aA4 
virtue consist. On each side there lies a dan- 
gerous extreme. Bew Idering pmha open, by 
deviating into whi^h, men an? kpt to forfeit aa 
the praise of ^eir good intentions;' and to finish 
with reproach what they have begun with ho- 
nourv This is the groufid of the wise man's 
exhortation in the text I^ei thine eyes look n's^ht 
Ofi, and Jet thine eyelids look straight before thee, 
I*onder thepath of thy feet, andktaUthy wa^ 
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be estabVahecL 7\trn not to the right hand nor 
to the left,' remove thy foot Jrom eviL In dis- 
coursing from these words, I propose to point 
out some of the extremes into which men are 
apt to run in religion and morals ; and to sug- 
gest directions for guiuxling against them. 



BELieiOUS PRTB^CIPLE. 

With regard to religious principle in gfene- 
ral, it may perhaps be expected that I should 
warn you of the danger of being on one hand 
too rigid in adhering to it, and on the other 
hand too easy in relaxing it. But the distinction 
between these supposed extremes, I conceive 
to have no foundation. No man can be too 
strict in his adherence to a principle of duty. 
Here there is no extreme. All relaxation of 
principle is criminal. What conscience dic- 
tates is to be ever obeyed. Its commands are 
universiiUy sacred. Even though it should be 
nusledi yet, as long as we conceive it to utter 
the v(nce oi God, in disobeying it we sin. The 
enror, therefore, to be here avoided, is not too 
flcrupuloua or tender reguxl to conscience^ but 
too Uttle care to have conscience properly en- 
lightened witii respect to what is matter of 
duty and of sin. Receive iM>t without exami- 
nation whatever human tradition has conse* 
crated as sabred. Recur, on every occasion, 
to those g^reat fpuntiuhs of light and knowledge 
which are opened to you in the pure word of 
God. Distinguish with care between the au« 
perstitioua&ndes of men* and the everUisting 
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commaiidments of God, Ezhau^ not on trifles { 
that zeal which oug^t to be r^erved for the 
weig^htier matters of the Ijw. Overlottd not | 
conscience with what is ftivolous and unneces- 
saiy; But wiien you have once drawn the &ie 
wim intelfigenoe and precinon between doljr 
and sin^ that line you ought on no occasion to 
transg^ss. 

Though there is no extreme in the reverencfe 
due to conscience, there may undoubtedly be 
an extreme in hying* too much stress, either oa 
mere principle, or on mere practice. Here 
we rau«t take puHlicular care not to turn to the 
rigid hand, nor to thikft: hvXXo hM faitk and 
a good eofudente unitea, aa the Scripture wi^ 
great propriety exhorts us. 1 Timothy, i. 191 
The error of resting wholly on fiutl^ or whol^ 
on works, is one of those seductions \Hiick 
most easily mislead men; under the semblance 
of piety on the one hsnd, and virtue on the 
other. Thra is not an error peculiar to our 
times. It has obtained in every age of the 
Christian diurch. It has run through all the 
different modes of fiUse religion. It forms ^e 
diief (tistinetion of all the I'ariout sects which 
have divided, and which still continue to divide 
the c)uirch; aoeordin^ as they have leaned 
most to the side of behef, or to the side of mo- 
rality. 

IHd W0 listen candkfiy to the voiee' of Scrip- 
ture, it would guard us agMnst either extreme. 
The Apostle Paul every where testifies that by 
no works of our own we can be justified, and 
ihMiuMmUfttUkUiiim p m ikk topkttmGotL 
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The Apostle James m dearly shows that fiuth, 
if it be unproductive of good works, justifies 
no m^^, Between those sentiments there is 
no opposition. Faith, without works, is nuga- 
tory and insignificant It is a foundation with* 
out any superstructure raised upon it. It is a 
fountain which sends forth no stream { a tree 
which neither bears fiiiit nor affords shade. 
Good works sf^ain, without good principles, 
are a fair but auy structure; without firmness 
or stability. They resemble the house built 
on the sand; the reed which shakes with every 
wind. Tou must join the two in full union if 
you would exhibit the character of a real 
Christian. He who sets faith in opposition to 
morals, or morals in opposition to faith, is 
equally an enemy to the interests of religion. 
He holds up to view an imperfect and disfigured 
form, in the room of what oug^t to command 
re^>eGt from all beholders. By leaning to one 
extreme he is in danger of fklling into vice ; 
by the other, of running into impi^y. 

xomJLX TiBTcrs. 

WHATBTxm the belief of men be, they g^ie- 
raUy fmde themselves in the possession of some 
eoixl moral Qualities. The sense of duty is 
ieeply rooted in the human heart Without 
some pretence to virtue there is no seV^steem; 
and no man wishes to appear in his Own view 
as entirely worthless. But as there is a con- 
stant strife between the lower and higher parts 
of our iiatujeey between inclination aad prind- 
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pie, thit prodnces much contnu^tion and in- 
•onsistency in conduct. Hence arise most of 
^e extremes into which men run in their 
moral behaviotir ; reding" the'u* whole worth on 
that good quality to whkch, by constitution or 
temper, they are most inclined. 

One of the first and most common of those 
extremes is that of placing- all virtue eith'er in 
justice on the one hand, or in generosity on the 
other. Tb»* opposition between these is most 
discernible among two diffeBcnt dasses of men 
in society. They who have earned their for- 
tune by a laborious and industrious life are na- 
turally tenacious of what they have painfullj 
acquired. To justice they consider themselvcii 
as obliged; but to go beyond it in acts of kind- 
ness they consider as superfluous and extrava- 
gant. They will not take any advantage of 
olhers, which conscience tells them is iniqui- 
tous; but neither will they make any allowance 
for their necessities -and wants. They contend 
with rigorous exactness for what is due to 
themselves. They are satisfied jf no man suf- 
fer unjustly by them That no one is benefited 

by them gives them littte concern Another 

set of men place their whole merit in generos'ty 
and mercy; while to justice and integrity th^ 
pay small regard. These are persons g>enerally 
of hig-her rank and of easy fortune. To them 
justice appears a sort of vulgar virtue, requi- 
site chiefly in the petty transactions which 
those of inferior station carry on with one 
another. But humanity and liberality th^ 
ooDflider aa more refiaed^stuesi which digw^ 
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their character and cover all their failings. 
They can relent at representations of distress; 
can bestow with ostentatious generosity; can 
cvea occasionally share their wealth with a 
companion of whom they ar; fond ; while at 
the same time they withhold fi*om others what 
is due to them ; are negligent of their family 
and their relations; and to the just demands of 
their creditors give no attention. 

Both these classes of men run to a faulty ex<* 
treme. They divide moral virtue between them. 
Each takes'that part of it only which suits his 
temper. Without justice there is no virtue. 
But without humanity and mercy no virtuous 
character is complete- The one man leans to 
the extreme of parsimony: the other to that of 
profusion. The temper of the one is unfeeling: 
the sensibility of the other is thoughtless. The 
one you may in some degree respect but you 
can not love. The other may be loved but can 
BOt be respected: and it is difficult to say which 
character is most defective. — We must un- 
doubtedly begin with being just before we at- 
tempt to be generous. At the same time, he 
who goes no further than bare justice stops at 
the beginning of virtue. We are commanded 
to dojustiet, but to love mercy. The one virtue 
regfulates our actions; the other improves our 
heart and affections. Each is equally neces- 
sary to the liappiness of the world itistice is 
the pillar that upholds the whole fabric of hu- 
man society. Mercy is the genial ray which 
cheers and warms the habitations of men. The 
pci^ction ol our social chara<)tf!r oonaists is 
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properly tempering (he two with one another; 
m hokLmg' that middle course which admits of 
our being just without being rigid; and allows 
us to be generousy. without being ui\just 

JtAHlTKmS. 

Wb must next gfuard agunsteitiier t90 great 
severity or too p'eat facility of manners. These 
are extremes of which we every day behold in- 
stances in the world. He who lesns to the side 
of severity is harsh in his censures, and narrow 
in his opinions. He am not condescend to 
others in things indifferent He has no allow** 
ance to make for human frailty, or for the da^ 
ferenceof ag^rank, or temper among mankind. 
With him, all gaiety is sinful levity; and every 
amusement is a crime. To this extreme^the 
admonition of Solomon may be understood to 
belong. Be not figkieoiu over muekf neUUt 
make thyae^oner wise. Why akoukbt thou tk- 
aitroy ihyt^? Eccles. viL 16. When the se- 
venty of man is hypocritical, and assumed as % 
cloak to secret indulgence, it is one of the 
worst prostitutions of religion. But 1 now con- 
sider it» iiot as the effect of design, but of ni^ 
timd austerity of temper, and of contracting 
maxuns of conduct. Its infiuence upon the 
person himself is to render him gloomy and 
sour; upon others, to alienate them both from 
his society and his counsels ; upon religion, to 
set it forth as a morose and forbidding prhtciple. 
«-The opposite extreme to this \& perhaps atiU 
moco dangetuttsi that of too great IkftiliQf itfid 
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accommodation to the ways of others. The 
man of this character, partly from indolent 
weaknessjt and partly from softness of temper 
is disposed to a tame and universal assent. 
Averse either to contradict or to blame, he 
goes aion^ with the manners that prevjuL He 
views every character with indulgent eye; and 
with good dispositions in his breast and a natu- 
ral reluctance to profligacy and vice, he is en- 
ticed to the commission of ^vils which he con- 
denms, merely through want of fortitude to 
oppose others. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, in moral con- 
duct is more difficxilt than to avoid turning 
here, either to the right hand or to the kft. One 
of the g^reatest trials both of wisdom and virtue 
is, to preserve a ^ust me^um between that 
harshness of austenty which disgusts and alien- 
ates mankind, and that weakness of good na- 
ture which opens the door to sinful excess. 
The one separates us too much from the world. 
The other connects us too closely with it; and 
seduces us to follow the multitude in doing evil. 
One who is of the former character studies too 
little to be agreeable in order to render himself 
useful. He who is of the latter, by studying 
too much to be a^eeable, fcM^its his inno- 
cence. If the one hurt relig'ion, by clothing it 
in the garb of unnecessaiy strictness ^ the other, 
by unwarrantable compliance, 'strengthens the 
power of corruption in the world. The oue 
borders on the character of the Pharisee; the 
other on that of the Sadducee. True religion 
c'-ij j.ii us to stand a^ an eaual distance from 
U 
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both; and to pursue tiie difficulty but honovfli- 
ble aim of uniting^ f^ood nature with ^ed reli* 
g^ous principle; aBfable manners with untainted 
virtue. 

puBue oriirioir. 

Fabthib, we run to one extreme when we 
contemn altogether the opinions of mankind^ 
to another when we court their praise too ea- 
gerly. The former discovers a high degree of 
pride and self-conceit. The latter betrays *r- 
vility of spirit. We ar» formed by Nature and 
Providence to be connected with one another. 
No man can stand entirely alone and indepen- 
dent of all his fellow creatures. A reasonable 
regjard, therefore, for their est^m and gt>od 
opmion is a commendable principle. It flows 
from humanity, and coincides with the desire 
of being mutually useful. But if thatregmd 
be carried to far, it becomes the source of muok 
corruption. For, in the present state of man- 
kind, the praise of tl» world often interferes 
with our acting that steady and conscieniious 
paK which gains the approbation of God. 
Hence arises the difficulty of drawing a proper 
line between the allowable regard for reputa- 
tion and the excessive desire of flraise. On 
the one side, and on the other^ danger meets 
us, and either extreme will be permdiousto 
virtue. 

He who extinguishes all re^^ard to die sentU 
ments of mankind suppresses one incen6fifl!to 
hommiable deeds; nsy, heissmoTesoUe of 0^ 
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Strongest checks on vice. For whei^ tbere is 
no de^re of praise, there will be also no sense 
of reproach and shame; and when this sense * 
is destroyed the way is paved to open profli* 
gaey. On the other hand, he who is actnated 
solely by the love of human praise, encroaches 
on the higher respect which he owes to con- 
science and to God. Hence virtue is oAen 
counterfeited: and many a splendid appearance 
has been exhibited to the world, which had no 
basis in real principle, or inward affection. 
Hence religious truths have been disguised or 
un^rly represented in order to be suited to 
popuhu* taste. Hence the Scribes and Phari- 
sees rejected our blessed Lord, because they 
loved the praise of men more than the praise m 
God* — Turn, therefore, neither to the right 
hand nor to the Itft, Aifect not to despise wliat 
the world thinks of your conduct and charac- 
ter; and yet, let not the sentiments of the world 
entirely rule you. Let a desire of esteem be 
one motive of your conduct; but let it hold a 
subordinate place. Measure the regard that is 
due to the opinions of men by the degree in 
which these ccnncide with the law of God. 



WORLSLT INTEREST. 

Allow me next to suggest the danger of 
running to the extreme of anxiety about 
worldly interests on the one band, and of neg- 
ligence on the other. It is hard to say which 
of these extremes is fraught with most vice 
and most misery. Industry and diligence are 
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unquestionable duties strictly enforced oa all 
Christians ; and he who fails in making suitable 
provision for his household and family is pro^ 
nounced to be ux)r8e than an infidel. B«t there 
are bounds widiin which our concern for world- 
ly success must be confined. For anxiety is 
tbe certain poison of human life. It debases 
the mind ; and sharpens all the passions. ' It 
involves men in perpetual distractions and tor- 
menting cares ; and leads them aside from 
what ought to be the g^eat scope of humaii 
action. Anxiety is in general the effect of a 
covetous temper. Negligence is commonly 
the offspring of licentiousness, aftd always the 
parent of universal disorder. By anxiety you 
render youi-selves miserable. By negligence 
you too often occasion the ruin of others. — 
The anidous man is the votary of riches ; the 
negligent man the votary of pleasure. Each 
offers his mistaken worship at the shfine of a 
false deity ; and each shall reap only such re- 
wards as an idol can bestow ; the one sacrific- 
ing the enjoyment and improvement of the 
present to vain cares about faturit^', the otb^r 
so totally taken up in enjoying the present as 
to store the future with certain misery. 
True virtue holds a temperate course between 
these extremes ; neither careless of to-morrow 
nor taking too much thought for it ; diligent, 
but not anxious ; pruden^ but not covetous ; 
attentive to provide comfortable accommoda- 
tion on earth, but chiefly coiicerned to lai/ up 
treasures in Heaven. 
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BUSINESS. 



I shall only warn you farther agtdnst the ex- 
treme of engaging in a course of life too busy 
and hurried, or of devoting yourselves to one 
too retired and unemployed. We are formed 
for a mixture of action and retreat. Our con- 
nexions with society, and the performance of 
duties which we owe to one another, necessari- 
ly engage us in active life. What we owe to 
ourselves requires occasional retirement. For 
he who lives always in the bustle of the world 
can not, it is to be feared, always preserve his 
virtue pure. Sentiments of piety will be de- 
prived of that nourishment and support which 
they would derive from meditation and devo- 
tion. His temper will be often ruffled and dis- 
turbed. His passions will be kept too much 
on the stretch. From the contagious manners 
which every where abound, he will not be able 
to avoid contracting some dangerous infection. 
On the other hand, he who flies to'total retreat, 
in order either to enjoy ease or to escape from 
the temptations of the world, will often find 
dis(]^et meeting him in solitude, and the worst 
temptations arismg from within himself. Un- 
occupied by active and honourable pursuits, 
unable to devote his whole time to improving 
thoughts, many an evil passion will start up, 
and occupy the vacant hour. Sullenness and 
gloom will be in danger of overwhelming him. 
Peevish displeasure and suspicions of mankind 
are apt to persecute those who withdraw them- 
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selves altogether from the haunts of meiu 
Steer therefore a middle course between a life 
oppressed with business on the one hand, and 
burdened, for the burden is no less, with idle- 
ness on the other. Provide f» yourselyes 
matter of ftur and honest pursuit, to sffbrda 
proper object to the active powers of the mind. 
Temper business with serious meditation, and 
enhven retreat by returns of action aad is^ 
dxistry. 



BETROSFEOnOV. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity in the retro- 
spect of former life that it is commonly attend- 
ed with some measure of heaviness of heart. 
Even to the most prosperous the memory of joys 
that are passed is accompanied with secret so^ 
row. In the days of former years many objects 
arise to view, which make the most unthinking 
grave; and render the serious sad. The plea- 
surable scenes of youth, the objects on which 
our affections had been early placed, the com- 
panions and friends with whom we had spent 
many happy days, even the places and the oc- 
cupations to whieh we have been long^ accus- 
tomed, but to which we have now bidden fare- 
well, can hardly ever be recalled, without 
softening, nor sometimes without piercing the 
heart. Such sensations, to which feW| if say, 
of my readers are wholly strangers, I now 
menUon^ as affording a strong proof of that vt- 
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n^ of the bniman state which is so often re- 
presented in the sacred writings: and vain in- 
deed must that state be, where shades of grief 
ting^ the recollection of its brightest scenes 
. Btit» at the same time^ tiiottgh it be verj pro^ 
per that such meditations should - sometimes 
enter the min^ yet on tkem I advise not the 
gentle and tender heart to dwell too long. 
Thejnare apt to produce a ihiitless m^ancholy; 
ta deject, Mriihoutliiinging much improvement; 
ta thicken the gloom which already hang^ over 
human life» without furnishing prop«rtienable 
assistaace to virtue. 

]L«et me advise you rather to recalLto view 
8«ch parts of former conduct, if any such there 
be, as afford in the remembi*ance a rational 
satisfaction. And what parts of conduct are 
these? Are they die pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show 
and vanity? No: I appeal to your hearts, my 
finends, if what you recollect with most plea- 
sure be not the innocent, the virtuous, the ho- 
nourable parts of your past life; when you 
were employed in cultivating your minds, and 
improving them withiiseful knowledge; when, 
by regular application and persevering labour, 
you were laying the foundation of future repu- 
tation and advancement; when you were occu- 
pied in discharging with fidelity the duties of 
your station, and acquiring the esteem of the 
worthy and the g^ocxl; when, in some trying 
situation, you were enabled to act your part 
with firmness and honour; or had seized the 
happy opportunity of assisting the deserving. 
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or relieving" the distressed, and bringing^ down 
upon your heads the blessings of tho^e tluU were, 
ready to perish, — These, these are the parts oi 
former iHe which are recalled with most satis- 
&ction! On them alone no heaviness of heart 
attends. You enjoy them as a treasure which 
is now stored up, and put beyond all danger of 
beings lost. These cheer the hours of sadness, 
lighten the burden of old age, and, through the 
mortifying' remembrance of 4nuch of the past^ 
dart a ray of light and joy. — From the review 
of these, and the comparison of them with the 
deceitful pleasures of sin, let us learn how to 
form our estimate of happiness. Let us learn 
what is true, what b false, in human pleasures; 
and from experience of the past judg^e of the 
quarter to which we must in future turn, if we 
would lay a foundation for permanent happi- 
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